: Schedule of Events for the Granite City Diamond Jubilee Celebration Starting Saturday, Aug. 21 


OPENING DAY—SATURDAY, AUG. 21 


All Day—Registration of visitors and dignitaries at hospitality 
center at YMCA. 


Morniing—Ringing of church bells throughout the city to 


formally announce the opening of the Diamond Jubilee 
at 10 a.m, 


Opening of all exhibits and displays. 


Afternoon—Historical parade at 2 p.m. Awards for best dec- 
orated floats. * 


2 to 6 p.m.—Local concessions, Wilson Park. 
Evening—8:30 to 12—Celebration Ball—Grand march led by 
mayor and other dignitaries, 
FAITH OF OUR FATHERS DAY—SUNDAY, AUG. 22 


Morning—Historical church services combining all faiths with 
emphasis on 75 years of religious endeavors throughout 
the area. (Ministerial Association) 


Afternoon—2 to 6 p.m.—Concessions, Wilson Park. 


BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY DAY 
MONDAY, AUG. 23 
Morning—Guided tours through industries. 


Noon—Businessmen’s luncheon at Granite City Army Instal- 
lation. 
Afternoon—Guided tours of industries. 


Evening—Pageant—‘Profiles in Progress’ at 8:45 p.m. Miss 
Granite City, “Little Miss Jubilee’ and court presented. 


6 to 10:30 p.m.—Rides and concessions, Wilson Park. 


WEATHER 


Portly cloudy and warm to- 
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Fire is Fatal 
To GC Women 


She was employed as a nurse at 
St. Luke's Hospital, St. Louis, 
and was a member of St. 
halation, following a fire at her Peter's United Church of Christ. 
home at 9:40 p.m. Saturday. Surviving are a daughter, 

She was pronounced dead Miss Nancy Bohnenstiehl of 
upon arrival at St. Elizabeth Granite City; two sons, John 
Hospital at 10 p.m. after fire- Bohnenstiehl, with the U. S. 
man Charles Farrell admit Army in Germany, and Kenneth 
tered mouth-to-mouth resucita- Bohnenstiehl stationed at Kees- 
tion and an inhalator was used. Jer AFB, Biloxi, Miss.; four 

The fire wi sed by a live brothers, John Stroke of West 
cigaret left burning on a couch, Palm Beach, Fla., David Stroke 
firemen said. An inquest will of Westwood, Kan., and Alfred 
be held. Damage was estimated and Victor Stroke of Granite 
at $2,000 to the building and City. 
$1,500 to the contents. Four sisters. Mrs. Carl (Jo 

The fire was discovered when Ann) Svoboda, Mrs. Lorraine 
passing motorists noticed smoke Mcilvoy and Mrs, Gene (Kath- 
coming from the house, and the erine) Casey, all of Granite 
fire department was called. City, and Mrs, Marion (Gloria) 
When told that a woman was in Sparks of O'Fallon, Ill., and her 
the building, firemen entered father, John Stroke of Granite 
and brought her outside. City. 

She sustained burns on the Funeral 
hands, arms and feet. Firemen given in 
were,on the scene an hour and \mn, 

20 minutes. 


I 108 


Mrs. Genevieve (Stroke) Boh- 
nenstiehl, 48, 2548 Center St., 
died, apparently of smoke in- 


arrangements are 
today's obituary col- 


Employed as Nurse 
Mrs. Bohnenstiehl a life- 
long resident of Granite City. 


Form Simon Committee 
Newton Minow, State Sen. 
Kenneth Hall, Dr. Donald Price 
and Timothy Ives—at a press 
conference this afternoon at 
Parks Bi-State Airport, Cahokia 
—are announcing formation of a 


(Lt. Gov.) Paul Simon for Gov- 
ernor Committee. 


’ Births 
On Page Six 


LADIES DAY—TUESDAY, AUG. 24 


Morning—Guided tours through industries. 
10 a.m. to noon—Food contest (26 categories) and ribbons 
awarded at Wilson Park ice rink. 


Weaving and spinning exhibition at Wilson Park ice rink. 


White Collar Girls’ luncheon and style show by “bathing 
beauties of yester-year” at YMCA 11:30 to 1. 


Afternoon—2 to 4—Ladies’ tea and style show—‘“items from 
the attic” at YMCA. 


Evening — Auction of items from food contest at 7 p.m. at 
Wilson Park ice rink. 


6 to 10:30 p.m.—Rides and concessions, Wilson Park. 


Pre-spectacle entertainment, presenting “‘bathing beauties 
of yesterday” at 7:45 p.m. Music by ladies’ groups. 


8:45—Historical pageant—“Profiles in Progress.” 


POLICE & FIRE DAY—WEDNESDAY, AUG. 25 
Morning—More guided tours through industries. 


9 to 11:30 a.m.—Guided tours through police department 
with demonstrations. 


Afternoon—1 to 3:30 p.m.—Guided tours through fire depart- 
ment with demonstrations. 


1 to 3 p.m.—Corky the Clown at Wilson Park 

1 to 5 p.m.—Matinee—Alll rides 20 cents. 

1 to 10:30 p.m.—Rides and concessions. 
Evening—8:45—Historical pageant, “Profiles in Progress.” 


GRANITE CITY, ILLINOIS, MONDAY, AUGUST 16, 1971 


Youth Dies in 
Freak Mishap 


Clinton Burkhall Jr., 18, of 98 
Lee Wright Homes, Venice, was 
injured fatally at 9:50 p.m. Fri- 
day when he fell from the trunk 
of a moving auto. 

Burkhall, a first-string basket- 

ball player for Madison High 
School, jumped on the trunk 
of the moving auto of Craig A. 
Maple, 114 Garesche Homes, 
Madison, in the alley behind 83 
Garesche Homes, and then eith- 
er jumped or fell from the car 
near the basketball court, strik- 
ing his head on the concrete 
pavement. 
_ Maple was unaware that 
Burkhall was on the trunk of the 
auto, Maple and Burkhall both 
attended Madison High School 
and had been together earlier in 
the evening, officers reported. 
When police arrived, Burkhall 
was conscious and spoke to: of- 
ficers, commenting thal ‘his 
head hurt. 

He was taken to St. Elizabeth 
Hospital where he was exam- 
ined and transferred to the in- 
tensive care unit of Firmin Des- 
loge Hospital, St. Louis, where 
he died at 11:30 p.m. yesterday. 

The youth was the son of 
Mrs. Lucille Howell, Madison, 
and Clinton Burkhall Sr., St. 
Louis. He was to be a senior 
this year at Madison High 
School. 

He worked this summer for 


WILLIAM F. 
NIEDRINGHAUS 


(Continued on page 24, col. 6) 
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GEO. W. NIEDRINGHAUS CLARENCE H. HOWARD 


HAROLD R. FISCHER ROBERT GIBSON 


’ 


CARL GRAHAM FRED W. KOTTMEIER 


BEN SCHERMER 


ROBERT STEVENS DR. R. W. BINNEY 


‘ 


YOUTH DAY—THURSDAY, AUG. 26 


Morning—10-11—Parade of decorated autos from high school 
parking lot on Fehling Road to City Hall and return to 
Wilson Park. 

Public ceremony at City Hall installing honorary mayor, 
honorary police chief and honorary fire chief selected by 
Student Council of High School. 

Parade route will begin at Wilson Park on Fehling Road 
and proceed to Nameoki Road, down Madison Avenue, 
down Niedringhaus Avenue to City Hall for “Youth in 
Government” ceremonies. After ceremonies, parade will 
continue on 20th Street to Benton Street and then back to 
Wilson Park. 

11:30-1—Lunch at Wilson Park. 
sandwiches, ice cream, etc. 

Afternoon—14—Softball game at Wilson Park. “Youth team” 
(chosen by Student Council) versus team of police and 
city officials. Trophy will be presented to winning team. 
Pre-teen matinee—‘Entertainment Galore’’—Washington 
Theatre. Special admission price of 25 cents. Tickets may 
be purchased in advance at Washington Theatre or Dia- 
mond Jubilee Headquarters, 1930 Edison Ave. 
3-5—Old fashioned games of skill and dexterity. Prizes 
to be awarded: 1) watermelon eating contest; 2) sack 
races; 3) egg throwing contest; 4) wheelbarrow races. 

Evening—Youth dance and splatter party—Wilson Park pool 
and pavilion. Swim until dark: casual dress for dancing 
on pavilion. Band will play during swimming and dancing 
8-11 p.m. 

6 to 10:30 p.m.—Rides and concessions, Wilson Park. 
8:45—Historical pageant—“'Profiles in Progress.” 


Concession stands for 


William F. Niedringhaus and 
Frederick G. 
brothers, founded Granite City 
and named it after the granite 
enamel ware household utensils 
which they manufactured. 

Many other people played 
key roles during the 75-year 
history of Granite City, which 
will ‘celebrate its diamond 
jubilee beginning Saturday, 
Aug. 21. 

Some of the faces of the past 
and present are shown on this 
page. They include: 

George W. Niedringhaus, son 
of William F, Niedringhaus and 
longtime Granite City Steel Co. 
president; Clarence H. Howard, 
president of the Commonwealth * 
Steel Co.; Carl Graham, book 
store owner and philanthropist. 

Fred W. Kottmeier, assistant 
manager of the National Enam- 
eling & Stamping Co., who 
served simultaneously as Gran- 
ite City grade school board 
president and high school board 
president in 1930, 1931 and 1932. 

Avery Carp, active retail 
merchant along with his father, 
Harry Carp; A. W. Morriss Jr., 
realtor and bank officer; Ar- 
thur Roman, life insurance 
agent who was_ secretary 
simultaneously of the Granite 
City Commercial Club and 19th 
Street Improvement Associa- 
tion; John W. Costley, president 
of the Granite City grade school 
board in the 1920s. 

Walter A. Reese, founder of 
the Reese Drug Stores and 
Elks Crippled Children’s Com- 
mittee and a World War I 
sergeant with U. S. forces in 


(Continued on page 24, col. 1) 


Niedringhaus, ——— 


Jubilee Queen Janice Albers 


AVERY CARP A. W. MORRISS JR. 


HENRY D. KARANDJEFF JOSEPH GRANT 


rn 


Articles and pictures on the history of 
Granite City are presented on Pages 16-17 
and 25-48 in commemoration of Granite 
City’s 1896-1971 Diamond Jubilee. 


PIONEER DAY—FRIDAY, AUG. 27 


Morning—Registration of pioneers and former residents at 
hospitality centér at YMCA. 


10 a.m.—Tug of war at Wilson Park ice rink. 
11 a.m.—Sack race at ice rink. 
Afternoon—3 p.m.—Live frog jumping contest at ice rink. 
4 p.m.—Checker contest at Wilson Park ice rink. 
6 to 10:30 p.m.—Rides and concessions at Wilson Park. 


Evening—Pre-spectacle to include presentation of pioneers 
with longest continuous residence." Also, pioneer residents 
returning from farthest distance for the Jubilee pageant. 


8:45—Historical pageant—‘‘Profiles in Progress.” 


FAMILY DAY—SATURDAY, AUG, 28 
Morning—Family picnic. 
Afternoon—Matinee rides 1 to 5 p.m. 


Evening—8:45—Historical pageant, “‘Profiles in Progress.” 
6 to 11 p.m.—Rides and concessions, Wilson Park, 


FUN DAY—SUNDAY, AUG. 29 


All Day—Rides and Carnival. 
1 to 10:30 p.m.—Rides and concessions at Wilson Park? 


Evening—in the event of a cancelled performance, this date 
‘will be used for a makeup performance of the Historical 
pageant, “Profiles in Progress,” at 8:45 p.m. 
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City Founders Recalled Steel Merger Completed 


PITTSBURGH — George A 
Stinson, president and chief ex- 
ecutive officer of National Steel 
Corp., and Nicholas P. Veeder, 
chairman and chief executive 
officer of Granite City Steel 
announced jointly today that 
National’s merger with Granite 
City Steel has been consum- 
ated, 


Stinson made this statement 

“Today, the merger of’ Na- 
tional Steel Corp. and Granite 
City Steel Co. became effective. 
Granite City will continue to op- 
erate under its present name as 
a subsidiary of National, 

‘Mr. Veeder and M. R. 
Chambers, chairman and chief 
executive officer of Interco, 
Inc., of St. Louis will become 
directors of National Steel. 


“This merger will produce 
significant benefits and cost 
savings by the more effec- 
tive utilization of existing 
production facilities. 

“National will utilize the 
Granite City hot strip mill 
to produce semifinished 
steel for further processing, 
at National’s Midwest Steel 
Division as well as to con- 
tinue producing steel for 
Granite CitySteel’s markets. 
“This means that the con- 

struction of new hot strip ca- 
pacity to supply Midwest will 
not be necessary, This oppor- 
tunity to utilize existing capac- 
ity more fully is particularly 
welcome at a time of excess 


(Continued on page 6, col. 1) 
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Walgreen dtgency Drug Store 
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Doctor and Pharmacist, with an even 
brighter tomorrow. 
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Area Youths to Attend 
Teen Nutrition Meet 


Twelve teenagers from the 
Quad-City area will be attend- 
ing Teen Nutrition Leader Con- 
ference this week at Jackson- 
ville 4-H Camp. The conference 
is a part of the expanded nutri- 
tion program of the University 
of Illinois. 

Diane Williams, Madison, will 
preside at Tuesday morning as- 
sembly. The program includes 
the following assemblies: Food 
is Important; Food and Nutri- 
tion Can Be Fun; Organizing a 
Meeting; and Working With 
Children, Teens, and Adults. 

Evening recreation will be 
planned by the Teen Leader 
Council. Rita Patterson of Mad- 
ison will represent the Tri-City 
area on the council. 

The four-day conference pro- 
gram allows for free time when 
the teens can use the camp fa- 
cilities — swimming, boating, 
fishing, crafts, nature study, 
and other recreational games. 

Along with Diane and Rita, 
the following teenagers will rep- 
resent the Tri-City area: Vivian 
Chandler, Annette Crowder, 
Erma Dixon, Wendy Johnson, 
Brenda Jointer, Deborah King, 
Theresa McNeil, Lavanda Nel- 
son, Deborah Oden and Shirley 
Williams, Also attending with 
the teens will be Mrs. Rosetta 
Koonce, Mrs. Drew Johnson, 
program assistants, and Miss 
Darlene Heer, assistant adviser. 


Fire Destroys Frame 
Home; $12,000 Damage 


Fire destroyed the one-story 
frame home of Rosemary 
Spink, 2809 Willow Ave., on Fri- 
day night, causing a loss of $12,- 
000. 


The cause was unknown. 
Damage to the $13,000 building 
was estimated at $8,000 in addi- 
tion to $4,000 to the contents 

Firemen were on the scene 
three hours and 10 minutes and 
required three pumpers from 
two stations 
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KAREN ELLEN SPENCER, 
8, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Kenneth Spencer, 3204 Newell 
Drive. A third-grade student at 
Parkview School, Karen is 
interested in Brownies, gym- 
nastics, soccer and sings in 
the Children’s Choir at Nam- 
eoki United Methodist Church. 
She has blond hair and hazel 
eyes. Her brother, Stephen, is 
10. Her grandparents are, Mr. 
and Mrs. O, M. Duncan, Mount 
Vernon, Ind. and Mr. and Mrs. 
T. L. Settle, Mount Vernon, Ill. 


DEBORAH ANN THEBEAU, 
10, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Phillip Thebeau Sr., 3089 Wayne 
Ave. A blue-eyed, brown-haired 
young lady, Deborah, is especi- 
ally interested in Girl Scouts 
and GA's, a girl’s organization 
at Suburban Baptist Church 
She is a sixth-grade student at 
Frohardt School and has three 
brothers, Phillip Jr., 9, John, 
8, and twin brother and sister, 
Jim and Kim, 4. Her grand- 
mothers are Mrs. Agnes The- 
beau of Arlington Heights and 
Mrs. Edna Jackson of Granite 
City. 


Laundry Broken Open 

A break-in was reported in 
progress at the Wash Bucket 
Laundromat, 2606 Nameoki 
Road, at 10:45 p.m. Thursday. 
The side door was forced and a 


lock broken but nothing was 
disturbed 


Corrective Shoes 
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SHIRTS 
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WITH ANY DRY CLEANING ORDER 
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FREE BOX 


STORAGE 


Nameoki Village Shening Canter 876-9428 


NEW 
HOURS: 


OPEN MONDAY THROUGH SATURDAY 
7A. 


M. ‘TIL 6 P.M. 


CONNIE _ ROBBINS, 12, 
daughter of Mrs. Catherine 
Robbins, 2305 Delmar Ave. A 
sixth grade student at St. 
Joseph Catholic School, Connie 
is the youngest of eight chil- 
dren. She is interested in Girl 
Scouts, roller skating, ice skat- 
ing and swimming. This 
browned-eyed and brown-haired 
youngster has five brothers, 
William, Roland, Raymond, 
Charles and Bobby, and two 
sisters, Doris and Cathy. 


TERESA JO REYNOLDS, 3, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles W. Reynolds, 2912 
Roosevelt Ave. Auburn haired 
with brown eyes, this youngster 
has one brother, Charles 
Wayne. She is the granddaugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. William D. 
Simmons of Granite City. 


All photographs by 
Lazenby Studio 


REBECCA DEAN JENKINS, 
6, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert) Jenkins, 2321 Cardinal 
Ave. A blue eyed blond, this 
youngster will start the second 
grade at Wilson School this 
year. She is interested in play- 
ing soccer and swimming. She 
has three brothers, Rodney, 
15, Ralph, 14, Russell, 12, and a 
sister, Roxanna, 13. Her grand- 
parents are Mr. and Mrs. Ver- 
non Babock of North San Juan, 
Calif. and Mr, and Mrs. Ralph 
Jenkins, Centerville, Ind. 


RAMONA LYNN PLANITZ, 
12, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Jerry Planitz, 32 Wilson Park 
Drive. Active in gymnastics, 
swimming, ice skating and rol- 
ler skating. She is a seventh 
grade student at Coolidge Jun- 
ior High School. She has brown 
eyes and brown hair. She has 
three brothers, Jerry, 14, Jesse, 
ll and Mark, 9, and a sister, 
Kim, 15, Her grandparents are 
Mr. and Mrs. Pete Planitz of 
Granite City and Mr. and Mrs. 
Jack Allen of Madison. 


Dr. Albert Trtanj Tops 
List in MRF Ticket Sales 


Nineteen Mississippi River 
Festival volunteers have been 
cited for their outstanding sale 
of season tickets and coupon 
books for the 1971 Festival sea- 
son, Mrs. William W. Scott, 
general chairman of ticket 
sales, announced today. All but 
one of the winners are Illinois 
residents. 

Each winner will receive his 
choice of a selection of prizes 
donated by businesses and or- 
ganizations. 

Dr. Albert Trtanj, 1839 Prim- 
rose, Granite City, earned first 
place honors. 

Other winners were: second, 
Mrs. Byron Morgan, Godfrey; 
third, Mrs. Stephen H. Stimson 
Jr., Edwardsville; fourth, Mr. 
and Mrs. Al Knox, Edwards- 
ville, and Mrs. George Arnold, 
Edwardsville; fifth, Mrs. Frank 
Godfrey, Edwardsville. 

Sixth, Mrs. Olin Wetzel, Ed- 
wardsville; seventh, Misses Ce- 
celia and Esther Shupack, 
Edwardsville; eighth, Mrs. 
Charles Schmidt, Edwardsvill 
ninth, Paul Braner, Belleville, 
Charles Rodell, 9 Del Rio, 
Granite City, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Ben Ober, Centralia. 

Tenth, Mrs. Irvin H. 
field, Alton; eleventh, Mrs. 
Charles W. Schroeder, Ed- 
wardsville; twelfth, Mrs. Henry 
Malench, | Edwardsville; _thir- 
teenth, Mrs. Wilmer C. Koes- 
ter, Florissant, Mo., and Mrs. 
Cameron Meredith, Alton; four- 
teenth, Mrs. Dorothy Fink, Ed- 
wardsville, and Mrs. Charles 
Schweizer, (RR 4), Edwards- 
ville. 


Blum- 


Donors Listed 

Prizes and their donors con- 
sisted of a pair of season tick- 
ets to the 1972 Mississippi River 
Festival, from Mississippi Riv- 
er Festival, Inc.; pair of sea- 
son tickets to 1971-72 Thursday 
night concerts by the Saint 
Louis Symphony Orchestra and 
pairs of season tickets to the 
Saint Louis Symphony Orches- 
tra’s 1971-72 Baroque - series 
(two identical prizes), donated 
by the Saint Louis Symphony 
Society; handbag, Phoebe Gold- 
berg of Wood River; dinner for 
two, Rusty’s Restaurant, Ed- 
wardsville; dinner for two, 
Holiday Inn, Edwardsville; din- 
ner for two, Hotel Stratford, 
Alton; dinner for two, Skagg’s 
Wood River; dinner for two, 
Tony's Lounge, Alton. 

Electric fondue set, Sears, 
Roebuck & Co., Alton; Corning 
sauce maker, Jacoby’s Furni- 
ture, Alton; beauty kit and fa- 
cial, Merle Norman Cosmetic 


’ 


DR. ALBERT TRTANJ 


Studios, Alton and East Alton; 
complete lubrication and oil 
change, O'Brien's Tire and 
Battery Service, Granite City! 
$10 gift certificate, Hudson's 
Jewelry Co., Granite City; $10 
gift certificate, Fleishman’s 
Men's Store, Granite City; $10 
gift certificate, The Cheese 
Shop, Highland; $5 gift certifi- 
cate, Bellemore Bay Hardware 


| during which 


KIM MAREA SEEBOLD, 10, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Wil- 
liam Seebold, 2115 Dawn Place. 
Interested in playing the piano 
and softball, Kim Marea, will 
attend the fifth grade at Mary- 
ville School this year. She has 
brown hair and brown eyes. 
Her brother, Tim, is 7, and her 
grandparents are Mr. and Mrs. 
Harold Harris and Mr. and 
Mrs. William Seebold, all- of 
Granite City. 


ELANA ANDREWS, 10, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Ewing Andrews, 3220 Wilshire 
Drive. A fifth grade student at 
Parkview School, Elana, is 
interested in playing the cornet, 
piano and bowling. She has 
black hair and blue eyes. She 
has a brother, Kirk, 9, and two 
sisters, Crystal, 12 and Amy, 
6. Her grandparents are Mr. 
and Mrs. Thomas Andrews and 
Mr. and Mrs, Sam Silik all. of 
Granite City. 


Five Youths Arrested 


Five youths were arrested at | 


1:10 a.m, Saturday at Naemoki 
and Jill avenues on charges of 
illegal possession of alcohol. 
They are John Bivens, 19, of 
4725 Warnock Ave.; Terry Bor- 
ger, 17, of 4713 Warnock Ave.; 
James Demontomollin,, 20, of 
2901 Madison Ave.; Michael A. 
Dittrich, 17, of 1803 Bremen | 
Ave.; and Larry Feltmeyer, 20, | 
of 4716 Warnock Ave. Bivens 
was released on $50 cash bail 
and the others were released 
on driver’s licenses. 


Ends Basic Training 

Army Private John M. Lerch, 
20, son of Mr. and Mrs. John 
R. Lerch, 2208 Edwards St. has 
completed nine weeks of ad- 
vanced individual infantry 
training at Fort Polk, La. 


and Sporting Goods, Granite 
City; and $5 gift, Young’s De- 
partment Store, Alton. 

The 1971 Festival season has 
been sponsored by Mississippi 
River Festival, Inc., a not-for- 
profit Illinois corporation with 
directors from Missouri and 
Illinois. Both the Illinois Arts 
Council and the Missouri State 
Council on the Arts provide fi- 
nancial support, making the 
Festival one of the first region- 
al events to receive funds from 
two state arts councils. 
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Two GC Men Arrested 
In Theft of Minibike 


Two Granite City men were 
arrested Saturday morning for © 
allegedly stealing a minibike in 
Madison. 

Charged with theft and re- 
leased on recognizance bonds 
were Charles W. Windbeck Sr., 
22, of 2310 Iowa St., and Ken- 
neth E. Edwards, 22, of 2440 
Grand Ave. 

Madison police, on routine pa- 
trol, noticed two men in an 
auto pulling the minibike along 
the side of the car. When they ‘ 
noticed the patrol car, they re- 
leased the bike and led police 
on a chase through the city, 
the passenger 
jumped out of the car and ran. 

The chase was conducted 
along Reynolds Street, Alton 
‘Avenue, 10th, Iowa and 12th 
Streets before the car was halt- 
ed at 10th Street and Madison 
Avenue at 1:40 a.m. 

The passenger who fled was 
arrested a short time later in 
the 1600 block of Madison Ave- 
nue by Granite City police and 
was returned to Madison, 

The two were held in the 
Madison Jail on investigation of 
burglary. 

The minibike is owned by 
Dave Clark, 909 McCambridge 
Ave. 


Illinois Power Rate 
Hearings Recessed 


Illinois Commerce Commis- 
sion hearings into a petition for 
a 15% rate increase by Illinois 
Power Co. were adjourned until 
Oct. 4 after the last of 18 com- 
pany witnesses was heard in 
Springfield Thursday. 

The proposed increase would 
bring the company about $21.5 
million in additional revenue 
which company officials said 
would not produce enough to 
meet the utility’s needs. Opti- 
mism was expressed that with 
the increase, and higher sales 
due to a strengthening economy, 
a future increase above the 15% 
may be avoided, officials said. 

When the hearings resume, 
cross-examination of the com- 
pany witnesses will begin. Rob- 
ert H. Blalock, hearing exam- 
iner, said he is hopeful the case 
will be completed by the end of 
the year. 


$300 Theft at Station 

Kenneth Gattung of the Fina 
Service Station, Nameoki and 
Johnson roads, reported at 7:40 
p.m. Friday that while he was 
at a kerosine pump, someone 
looted the cash register of $300 
to $400. 


Registered Bride! Consultant 
| HUDSON JEWELERS 
Granite City and Edwardsville 
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Weddings for August-September 
Debbie Herring 
sy Mitkos 
Margaret Dunlap 
Pam Morrison 
Mary Stimac 
Patricia Rozell 
Adele Koch 
Melodie 
Mary Vollmer 
Denna Sexton 
Donna Keuenhotf 
Susan Morte 
Terry Hoch 


Sandra Potillo. 
Linda Kiein 


Sylvia Turner 
Mr. and Mrs. Leo Willis 








A. 0. Smith President to 
Speak at Luncheon Here 


Urban T. Kuechle, president 
Of “A. 0. Smith Corp,, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., will be the speaker 
at a Business and Industry 
Recognition luncheon at- noon, 
Monday, Aug. 23, at the Offi- 
cers’ Club of the Headquarters 
Installation Support Activity of 
the Army Aviation Systems 
Command, in conjunction with 
athe Granite City Diamond Jubi- 
lee celebration, 

Mr. Kuechle served as a di- 
rector of A. O. Smith from 
April 1965 and was elected pres- 
ident in April, 1967. He joinea 
A. O. Smith Corp. in 1929 while 
still a student at the University 
of Wisconsin-Milwaukee. He be- 
gan his career in the personnel 
department, then moved to the 
Automotive division where he 
served as general sales mana- 


vice-president, Automotive divi- 
sion; vice-president, Automotive 
Contract Products group; and 
executive vice-president. 

Mr. Kuechle is a director of 
the Grand Trunk Western Rail- 
road, Marine National Ex- 
change Bank of Milwaukee, and 
Outboard Marine Corp. 

Since business and industry 
have played a major role in the 
overall growth and develop- 
ment of the city since its, in- 
corporation in 1896, the lunch- 
eon is being given under the 
auspices of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the Tri-Cities to 
the Tri-Cities to recognize this 
part of the historical growth of 
Granite City, it was announced 
by A. H. Froemling, president 
of the Chamber of. Commerce. 
Cost per person will be $1.75. 





2 Charged With Forgery 


Robert Curtis Rogers, 26, of 
Brooklyn, and Richard Wilker- 
son, 24, of East St. Louis, were 
artested in Madison at 5:50 p.m. 
Friday on charges of forgery, 
allegedly attempting ‘to cash a 
stolen check at Schermer Broth- 
erg. Market in Madison, The 


check was issued by the Eagle 
Range & Mfg. Co., Belleville. 


Gets Gasoline—No Pay 


An attendant at the Moto 
Service Station, 17th Street and 
Madison Avenue, reported at 
2:15 a.m. Friday that an ap- 
parently intoxicated woman ob- 
tained a tank of gasoline and 
dreve away without paying for 
it 


SIU Trustees Board 
To Meet at Carbondale 


The Southern Illinojs Univer- 
sity board of trustees wil meet 
at 9:30 a.m. Friday at the Car- 
bondale campus. 

It will be the last regular 
meeting of board and adminis- 
trators under the University Ad- 
ministrative Council - Campus 
Chancellor system of govern- 
ment. Starting Sept. 1, the Car- 
bondale and the Southwestern 
campuses will function as uni- 
versities under the same board 
and the chancellor titles will be 
changed to president. 

Items on the agenda include 
admissions policies and student 
fees for the Carbondale campus 
and a housing policy for the 
Southwestern campus. 


St. Peter School for the Young Years 


*A PRE-SCHOOL FOR 3 AND 4 YEAR OLDS 
REGISTRATIONS NOW BEING RECEIVED 


CLASSES BEGIN AUG. 31st 


For Information Call 


877-1904 or 931-3762 


MRS. RAY WERTHS, Director 
“Licensed by the Ill. Dept. of Children & Family Services 


Ralph T. Smith 
ToHead 1972 
Heart Campaign 


Ralph Tyler Smith, prominent 
Alton attorney and former 
United States Senator, has ac- 
cepted the chairmanship of the 
1972 Heart Fund campaign for 
Madison County. 

In accepting the appointment 
made by the board of directors 
of the association, he will be 
responsible for selecting chair- 
men and coordinating all fund 
raising activities throughout the 
county. 


A goal of $64,015 has been set 
by the. state association for 
Madison County. The state wide 
goal is $1,187,796. 

The 1971 campaign in Madi- 
son County which was under 
the leadership of the Honorable 
Horace L. Calvo and Mrs. Glen 
Chaboude of Granite City, 
ended with the closing of the 
fiscal year June 30 with a total 
of $35,002. 

Mr. Smith is a good example 
of the national-slogan for the 
1972 Heart Fund . . . “Beat the 
Big One.” He has recently re- 
covered to a full schedule after 
suffering a coronary attack last 
winter. 

He was born in Granite City 
and attended public schools in 
Granite City, was graduated 
from Granite City High School, 
Illinois College at Jacksonville 
with a Bachelor of Arts degree, 
and the Law School of Washing- 
ton University at St. Louis, 

After four years service over- 
seas during world war II Mr. 
Smith was first elected to the 
ofice of state representative in 
the Illinois General Assembly 
in 1954 and later re-elected to 
seven succeeding terms. In 
1963, he served as Majority 
Whip in the House of Represen- 
tatives and in 1967 was elected 
Speaker. He was re-elected 
Speaker for a second term in 
1969; he then served as down- 
state campaign manager for 
Charles F. Carpentier for Gov- 
ernor in 1964 until his withdraw- 
al from the race. He also 
served as downstate campaign 
manager in 1968 for Richard 
B. Ogilvie’s successful candida- 
cy for Governor. 

On Sept. 17, 1969 he was ap- 
pointed by Gov. Ogilvie to 


RALPH T. SMITH 
Heads Heart Fund 


succeed the late Honorable 
Everett McKinley Dirksen and 
was sworn into the United 
States Senate on Sept. 18. He 
was immediately appointed to 
the Republican’ Policy Com- 
mittee and the Senate Aeronau- 
tical and Space Sciences Com- 
mittee. He was defeated in 
November, 1970, in his bid to 
retain the Senate seat to which 
he had been appointed and re- 
tired from the Senate after 14 
months service. 


In addition to serving as the 
chairman of the board of direc- 
tors of the Bank of Alton and 
having served as president of 
the Optimist Club, director of 
the Greater Alton Association 
of Commerce, president of the 
Alton Shrine Club, trustee and 
elder of the College Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, also is a 
member of the Illinois Cham- 
ber of Commerce, American 
Legion, VFW, Franklin Lodge 
25 (AF&AM), Shrine Club, Mis- 
sissippi_ Valley Consistory, 
Moose, Elks, Eagles, and the 
Alton-Wood | River, ' Madison 
County, Illinois State, and 
American Bar Associations. 

He is married to the former 
Mary Elizabeth Anderson of 
Granite City. He is the father 
of one daughter, now married 
and residing in’ Goshen, ‘Ind., 
Mrs. Seigle G. Hayes 


READY MIX CONCRETE 
CALL LYBARGER 
452-3107 or 452-6180 


For convenience, economy, efficiency, keep your 


Checking and Savings Accounts together here at 


our complete-service bank. We will gladly open 


either or both accounts for you. 


Cc 


4 


a bank”? 


GRANITE CivTy TRVUST 
AND SAVINGS BANE 
1909 Edison Ave. 
Phone 876-1212 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





Choate, Blair Keys to 
State Reapportionment 


By KEN WATSON 
Copley News Service 

Springfield—Chalk up another 
one for Clyde Choate and Bob 
Blair. 

The Statehouse scoreboard 
lists them as the winning bat- 
tery for the victory on legisla- 
tive reapportionment. 

‘They are credited beneath the 
Capitol Dome with engineering 
the behind-the-scenes settlement 
that finally produced a compro- 
mise agreement for 59 Illinois 
legislative district and avoided 
tossing the whole issue up for 
grabs through a drawing by lot. 

Not only was the achievement 
a masterful one, but it repre- 
sented the third big accomplish- 
ment in a row for Republican 
House Speaker W. Robert Blair, 
41, of Park Forest, and Demo- 
cratic House Minority ~ House 
Leader Clyde L. Choate, 51, of 
Anna. 

Pollution, Road Successes 

During the regular legislative 
session, it was the Blair-Choate 
team which resolved the hassle 
over the anti-pollution bonds and 
which brought about passage 
of the controversial transporta- 
tion program, 

These combined with reappor- 
tionment were the three key is- 
sues of the legislative year. 

In each instance, it was long 
hours of negotiations, often be- 
hind-the-scenes, by Choate and 
Blair which preceded agree- 
ment 

Also fitting into the game, 
like a relief-pitcher in the late 
innings, was Democratic Sen- 
ate President Pro Tem and Ma- 
jority Leader Cecil A, Partee of 
Chicago. 

It was a logical combination 
and provided effective presen- 

on for three sectors of leg- 
tive power and_ influence. 
Blair spoke for the strongly Re 
publican Cook County suburbs, 
Choate for Downstate Demo- 
crats and especially Southern 
Illinois and Partee for Mayor 
Richard J. Daley and Chicago. 
Blair, who may well be the 


Va 











most underestimated legislative 
leader in modern times, al- 
though operating from a sub- 
urban power base was far from 
a figure-head for its interests 
on the reapportionment issue. 

His agreement to the Demo- 
cratic proposal for extending 
Chicago district out into the sub- 
urbs in some instances has not 
set well with Republicans and 
the concession has been bitterly 
assailed by the ranking Senate 
member of the Reapportionment 
Commission, Terrell E, Clarke 
of Western ‘Springs. 

Stratton Ignored 

It was Blair along with an- 
other Republican commission 
member, J. Douglas Donnen- 
feld of Chicago, who joined with 
Democrats in breaking the 
deadlock on the eight-member 
commission. 

There is substance to the 
charges by Clarke gnd another 
GOP Commission member, for- 
mer Gov. William G. Stratton, 
that they were generally ig- 
nored by Blair and Choate in 
the negotiating over the dis- 
tricts. 

It was, in fact, pretty much 
a Blair-Choate show. 

Blair, although going against 
some strong suburban senti- 
ments, was nevertheless follow- 
ing the wishes of some stronger 
GOP forces in the Chicago-sub- 
urban area which feared that a 
deadlock could result in Dem- 
ocrats winning the drawing by 
lot and then rearranging dis- 
tricts to suit themselves 

GOP Control Assured 

The agree-on lineup of 50 new 
joint House-Senate districts ap- 
pears to assure Republicans 
continued control of the Sen- 
ate and thus a guarantee of a 
firm conservative check on state 
affairs for the rest of the de- 
cade 

Choate, for his part, has once 
again upheld the tradition that 
Southern Illinois — although far 
outnumbered _ population - wise, 
nevertheless maintains a bal- 
ance of power in the legislature 


County Given $30,363, 
Lieu of Tax Payment 


The Madison County Housing 
Authority has paid $30,363.50 in 
lieu of taxes to County Treas- 
urer George Musso. It repre- 
sents 10% of net shelter rent, 
less utilities on 10 housing 
projects containing 852 units. 

The housing projects include 
Ferd A. Garesche Homes, Mad- 
ison, 80 units; Viola Jones 
Homes, Venice, 37 units; Jo- 
seph Grenzer Homes, Madison, 
84 units; and Lee Wright 
Homes, Venice, 100 units; and 
Venice Homes, Venice, 50 units. 


Collide in Intersection 

The autos of E. G. Swift, God- 
frey, Ill., and Bessie B. Stroll, 
62 Venice Homes, -Venice, col- 
lided in the intersection of 
Sixth Street and Madison Ave- 


nue in Madison Thursday. 


through the shrewdness of its 
leaders. 

Partee, of course, has taken 
care of Dick Daley. 
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With Marines on Okinawa 

Marine Pfc. Dennis L. Horton, 
son of Mr, and Mrs. Rolland 
Horton, 4210 Ridgedale Ave., 
has reported for duty with thé 
Third Battaliop, Third Marine 
Division on Okinawa. He is @ 


1969 graduate of Granite City 
High School. 


HOT WAX, $1.00 
JIFFY CAR WASH 


WANTED 
HUSBAND, ,very wire oe 
BERT'S 


CHUCKWAGON 
1537 Johnson Rd. 


REWARD 


HER WITH A 
DELICIOUS MEAL 





MADISON 


3-HR. CLEANER 
TUES., WED., THURS., AUG. 17-18-19 


Any $6 worth of 
ie 


DRY 
CLEANING 


BOX STORAGE 


STORE HOURS 


504 MADISON AVE. 


FREE MOTH PROOFING 
& MILDEW PROTECTION 


8:30 TO. 5:00 
877-8571 


..WE INVITE YOU TO PUT 
IT TO THE COMFORT TEST - 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED! 


CARPS 
IMPROVED 


COMPARABLE TO THE MOST FAMOUS BRANDS AND YOU 
KNOW IT'S GOOD BECAUSE WE PUT OUR NAME ON IT. 


COMPLETE SELECTION OF 
MEN’S, BOY’S AND JR. BOY’S. 


T-SHIRTS, A-SHIRTS AND BRIEFS FOR THE 


BIG AND LITTLE MEN 


IN YOUR FAMILY. 


NEVER BEFORE SUCH 


A VALUE! 
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: Britt-Haas Nuptials at 
St. Stephen, Caseyville 


The wedding of Miss Helen 
Haas, a daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs, William L. Haas of Casey- 


ville; Ill., and Ronald Britt, 
whose parents are Mr. and Mrs. 
Lewis A. Britt, 1832 Second St., 
Madison, took place Saturday 
evening at St. Stephen Catholic 
Church in Caseyville, the Rev. 
Hayes officiating. 

Music for ‘the 6 oclock cere- 
mony. was furnished by Sister 
Janice, organist, and Mrs, 
Joseph Burns, soloist. The songs 
were “Love Story’; “Ave 
Maria” and’‘‘A Time For Us”. 

Arrangements of’ red roses 
and white carnations decorated 
the two altars and white satin 
bows marked the pews. 

The bride was given in 

marriage by her father. She 
wore a gown of white dacron 
polyester. Scalloped floral Ven- 
ise lace appliqued the high 
collar, the front of the Empire 
bodice and the cuffs of the long, 
full sleeves. 
. The lace trim edged the bot- 
tom of the full detachable train 
and matching lace covered the 
‘cap which secured’a lace-edged 
mantilla veil with a bouffant 
blusher. A cascade of white car- 
nations was carried by the 
bride. 


[ Birthday Cards | 


* CARDS FOR 
ALL OCCASIONS 


HALLMARK & GIBSON 
QUALITY CARDS 


“GRAHAM'S 


BOOK STORE 
Niedringhaus and Delmar 


The. attendants were Miss 
Debbie Britt, a sister of the 
bridegroom, maid of honor, 
and Mrs. Mary Rummler, the 
bride's sister, bridesmaid. 

They wore identical gowns of 
powder blue chiffon over taf- 
feta, Blue Venise lace trimmed 
the high collars, the fronts of 
the Empire waists and cuffs of 
the long sheer sleeves, A-line 
skirts were slightly gathered 
in the back. They‘wore powder 
blue picture hats and held bou- 
quets of blue cornflowers, dais- 
ies and baby breath. 

Pam Haas and Scotty Beecker 
served as flower girl and ring 
bearer. The former was dressed 
in blue and carried a small 
bouquet of blue cornflowers, 
daisies and baby breath. 


For her daughter's wedding 
Mrs, Haas chose a dress of 
dark pink crepe with lace trim, 
while the bridegroom's mother 
appeared in a blue knit dress. 
Both wore corsages of sweet- 
heart roses. 

Kathy and Kay Wagoner, 
cousins of the bride, were in 
charge of the guest register at 
the reception held at the VFW 
Hall in Collinsville. 

Joseph Kostecki 
man, and Michael Mayberry, 
Robert Wagoner, an uncle of 
the bride, Thomas Paskus and 
Mark Bullock served as grooms- 
men and ushers. 

The newlyweds will make 
their home in Granite City. 

The bride graduated from the 
Collinsville High School and is 
now employed as a ward clerk 
at St. Mary’s Hospital in East 
St. Louis, Mr. Britt, an em- 
ploye of the American Steel 
Co., graduated from the Gran- 
ite City High School. 

The rehearsal dinner was 
given Thursday evening at the 
bridegroom's home. 


was best 


Lazenby Photo 


MRS. RONALD BRITT, a bride of Saturday. Her 


wedding took 


lace at St. Stephen Catholic Church 
in Caseyville, She is the former Helen Haas. 


Casual Clothes for Fall 
Have ‘Civilized’ Look 


By BETH MOHR 
Copley News Service 


Sportswear separates for fall 
and winter are all mixed up in 
classic silhouettes and contem- 
porary approaches to materials. 

Blazer, cardigan and hacking 
jackets; fitted vests, either 
pointed or straight-cut at the 
waistline; pleated, flared and 


IF SAVING 
IS YOUR 


MAIN BAG 


We 


Have the 


PLAN for YOU. 


5% on Passbook Savings, 
Deposit Any Amount, 
at Any Time at 


_ FIRST GRANITE CITY SAVINGS & LOAN 


Where You Save Does 
Make a Difference! 


(Certificates also available 


at top dividend rates) 


WE HAVE GRANITE CITY DIAMOND 
JUBILEE COINS AND CERTIFICATES 
ON SALE 


WE HAVE AMERICAN EXPRESS TRAVEL CHEQUES 


As an added service to our Customers, we now have money orders 


1825 Delmar Ave, 


876-0262 


Granite City 


A-line skirts at knee length or a 
little longer; straight, neatly 
tailored pants, and city shorts 
in Bermuda or walking lengths 
are classics in keeping with the 
“civilized look”? coming through 
as a leading theme for the '71- 
‘72 season. 


Putting the separates together 
in a mixture of plaids, checks, 
prints, dots and stripes adds the 
fresh new look. Color harmony 
avoids the bizarre clashes that 
marked the mod scene of a few 
years ago. 


Knitted and woven to go to- 
gether in harmonizing colors 
are plaids in matching patterns 
of different size; plaids to go 
with checks or stripes; stripes 
to mix with abstract or floral 
prints, and prints to be paired 
with stripes or polka dots. 


Plaids and checks usually 
are chosen for the major items, 
including jackets, skirts, pants 
and _ shorts. 


Blouses most often are in the 
prints, stripes and dots. Vests 
join either group. Blouses, fre- 
quently to be found outside the 
mixed collections, are expected 
to create the most individual 
looks. 


HOST CLEANS CARPET 
WITHOUT WATER — 


FEDER HUBER 
NIEDRINGHAUS & DELMAR 


Envelopes - 
Business Cards 


GRAHAMS BUSINESS 
PRODUCTS, Inc. 


1915 Delmar Ave., 
Granite City, Ill. 62040 


452-1199 877-1015 


KEEPS STRAY DOGS OUT, 
GIVES A "HOMEY" 
FEELING TO 

OUTDOOR 

LIVING 


Miss Mudrovic Becomes 


Mrs. Gary A. 


Among the many late summer 


olic Church of Miss Sandra 
Mudrovic and Gaty A, Butko- 
vich. 

The parents of the couple are 
Mr, and Mrs. Frank Mudrovic 
of Fairmont City, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Walter Butkovich, 3051 
Thirteenth St., Granite City. 

The ceremony was solemnized 
at 2 o’clock by the Rev. Martin 
Mangan and the reception was 
held at the Post 307 American 
Legion Hall in Venice. 

Mrs, Kathy Debeve, a sister 
of the bride, was honor attend- 
ant and another sister, Miss 
Frances Mudrovic, Terry Nen- 
ninger, a cousin; Cindy Lesko, 
the bridegroom’s cousin and 
Diane Barunica, were brides- 
maids. Sandy Smith and Mark 


Mudrovic, the bride’s cousins, bor 


served as flower girl and ring 
bearer. 

Mr. Mudrovic's attendants 
were Tom Butkovich, a brother, 
best man; and Tony Butkovich, 
another brother; Lance Hami- 
los, a cousin; Vince Debevc, a 
brother-in-law of the bride; 
Mike Barry, Jim Parker, an- 
other cousin’ of the bridegroom, 
and Pete Nichols, 

The bride's princess style 
gown of satin was accented 
with a panel of Chantilly lace 


Ride in Parade 
Amvet ‘Belles’ 


Amvets Post 51 Auxiliary 
members who have become 
Jubilee Belles for the city’s 75th 
Diamond Anniversary will ride 
in a decorated float in Satur- 
day’s parade which initiates a 
week of celebration activities. 

Mrs. Betty Wilkins, auxiliary 
president, presented’ pins and 
certificates to the unit’s Jubilee 
Belles at a meeting last week 
in the Post Home, 5100 Lake- 
view Drive. Plans also were 
finalized for decorating the Post 
51 parade float. 

Reports were presented on a 
5th Division meeting held early 
last week at the local post home 
attended by several state Amvet 
auxiliary officials. Mrs. Katy 


Swinnen of Mount Vernon, 5th- 


Division auxiliary president, 
was in charge of a business ses: 
sion, with Granite City auxiliary 
members serving as hostesses. 

A letter was read from Mrs. 
Caroline Reichter, Ilinois Am- 
vets Auxiliary $.0.S, chairman, 
commending the local unit on 
its successful projects. Two 
more gift packages have been 
mailed to servicemen in Viet- 
nam, it was announced. 

‘Auxiliary-sponsored fish frys 
are now taking place at the 
post home every Friday eve- 
ning, starting at six o'clock, 
Mrs. Wilkins said. Proceeds de- 
rived from the project are used 
in charity work. 

Mrs. Charleen Sanders and 
Mrs. Ann Tucker were hostesses 
fo rthe meeting and served re- 
freshments to members and 
guests. 


VISITORS ATTEND FAMILY 
REUNION; RETURN HOME 

Captain and Mrs. Jesse L. 
Keeton of Tampa, Fla., returned 
to their home last week after a 
visit with the former's parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. Riley Keeton, 2611 
W. 22nd St. 

Waile here the birthday of 
Mrs. Riley Keeton was cele- 
brated at a family reunion in 
the Keeton home. 


Dr. Scholl's Shoes 


For Women at 


1333 19TH ST. 
Granite City 


VALUE, KEEPS YARD 
CLEAN, AND 
NEAT 


BUY 
TODAY 


CHAIN LINK 
FENCING 


WALK-THRU AND DRIVE-IN GATES 
GREEN VINYL COATED 


FAST SERVICE — CALL TODAY 


FINANCING 


EXPERT 
INSTALLATION 

FREE ESTIMATES 
CHEERFULLLY GIVEN 


TWO LOCATIONS 


y 


AVAILABLE 


GUARANTEED 


IT PAYS TO 

DEAL WITH AN 
ESTABLISHED FIRM 
— SERVING THIS 
AREA FOR MORE 
THAN 15 YEARS 


GRANITE CITY FENCE COMPANY 


SUBSIDIARY DF GRANITE CITY GLASS COMPANY 


18th & EDISON 
877-5400 


3732 NAMEOKI RD. 


451-4777 


Butkovich 


from the neckline to the hem, 
and a veil formed of five layers 
of silk tulle, one full-length, was 
finished with a wide band of the 
same lace and four tiers to the 
elbows. It was held in place 
with a double. crown of pearls 
and. crystals. The bride carried 
a cascade bouquet of white car- 
nations centered with a purple 
throat orchid. 

All of the attendants were in 
royal purple. Their gowns were 
designed with high necks and 
Empire waists embroidered 
with white flowers. The semi- 
full skirts were floor-length 
and they wore large picture 
hats of white with purple 
streamers down the back. 

The matron of honor carried 
a cascade arrangement of 
white carnations tipped with 
purple and tied with white rib- 

a 


The little flower girl, dressed 
like the bride, held a basket of 
carnations tipped with purple. 

The newlyweds will make 
their home in_ Savannah, Ga. 
A graduate of the Madison 
High School, the former Miss 
Mudrovic has been employed 
by Stifel Nicholas brokers, as 
a clerk. ; 

The bridegroom is’ concluding 
a tour of duty with the U. S. 
Army. He graduated from the 
Granite City High School. 


MRS. GARY A. BUTKOVICH. 


Her 9 was 


an event of Saturday afternoon at St. Joseph Catholic 


Church. 


2 GC Art Students Attend Course at 
Allerton: Miss Cochrane Wins Award 


Two Granite City High School 
students attended one of the 
three week-long Allerton Fed- 
erated Art Schools at Allerton 
House, University of Illinois 
conference center near Monti- 
cello. 

Local participants selected to 
attend on the basis of their su- 
perior ability in art were Ste- 
phanie Cochrane, a daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. J. C. Cochrane, 
2730 State St., who received a 
top award at the school, and 
Emily Anderson, a daughter of 
Mrs. Dorothy V. Anderson, 3275 
Westchester Drive. 

Both girls will be seniors this 
fall at the local high school 
and were chosen to take part in 
the concentrated art studies 
program through scholarship 
grants awarded by the Name- 
oki Woman's Club. 

An annual project of the 
Illinois Federation of Women’s 
Clubs and the University of Illi- 
nois Division of University Ex- 
tension, this summer the three 
Art Schools enrolled a total of 
226 selected high school artists 
from throughout Illinois. 

The Federated Clubs furnish 
supervision and scholarships 
for the pupils while the Univer- 
sity of Illinois provides the fa- 
cilities and teaching program, 
an Allerton House official ex- 
plained. 

The art curricula includes 
painting, drawing, design and 
sculpture with the comprehen- 
sive course designed to enlarge 
the student's art talents by par- 
ticipating in technical and cul- 
tural studies in the arts for a 
one-week period. All materials, 
as well as room and board, 
are furnished through the 
scholarship grants. 

Although students take part 
in all phases of the art curricu- 
la while at Allerton House, the 
enrollees also vie for special 
awards in the various cate- 
gories, especially emphasizing 
the specific segment of) the 
course in which their own tal- 
ents may be more pronounced. 

At the conclusion of the pro- 
gram activity, the entries are 
judged by University of Illinois 
art staff members and awards 
are presented. 

During the art course, Miss 


RETURNS TO 
KANKAKEE, ILL. 


Mrs. Harding Grable of Kan- 
kakee spent the past week here 
with her brother-in-law and sis- 
ter, Mr. and Mrs. James R. 
Lowder, 3576 Johnson Road, 
and was also a guest in the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Clifford 
Duniphan, 633 Chouteau Ave. 

Mrs. Lowder was a_ patient 
in Jewish Hospital in St. Louis 
while recovering from a fall 
on the street in St. Louis and 
the fracture of several bones. 
She is now at home. 


LEAVE FOR CALIFORNIA 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert D. Rob- 
erts and sons, David and Thom- 
as, who have been residing at 
2609 Edison Ave., left Friday 
to reside in San Francisco, 
Calif. 


READY MIX CONCRETE 
CALL LYBARGER 
452-3107 or 452-6180 


WANTED 
HUSBAND, <a, 


BERT'S 


CHUCKWAGON 
1537 Johnson Rd. 


te 
REWARD 


HER WITH A 
DELICIOUS MEAL 


EMILY ANDERSON 
Attends Art School 


Cochrane, 16, was named the 
first place winner in the paint- 
ing segment of the program 
and received a ‘Certificate of 
Excellence.” She also won hon- 
orable mention awards in both 
drawing and design, her par- 
ents were informed. 

The local girl has been asked 
to allow her work to be dis- 
played at the Illinois State Fair 


GRAND 
55.00 Worth of 


Dry Cleaning 


STEPHANIE COCHRANE 
Wins Top Award 


in Springfield and loaned to the 
Chicago Institute of Art for an 
exhibition. 

A request from the Museum 
of Art in Washington, D. C., 
also seeks to include one of 
Miss Cochrane's artworks as a 
permanent display in that re- 
nowned institution, according to 
word received by the Granite 
City student. 


Cleaners 


PLASTIC TRASH CAN LINER 
WITH EVERY IN - COMING 
ORDER. (While supply lasts). 


REPAIRS AND ALTERATIONS 
We Do Expert Repair and 
Alteration Work 


WE OFFER BONDED AND INSURED 


BOX STORAGE 
For All Cloth Garments 


23rd & GRAND AVE. 
"x «©2930 NAMEOKI RD. 


876-2804 
877-1971 





Three Batteries Stolen 
Three 12-volt batteries were 
stolen from autos parked on the 
lots of the Granite City Steel 
Credit Union and the A & P 
Market during the night, it was 
reported Friday morning. The 
victims were Roger Marcum, 
Alton; Charles Kruschek, Ed- 
wardsville; and Ronald H. 
Teachenor, 2825 22nd St. 


LIST WITH COCHRANE-WOLF 
. “IT’S SOLD” 


WATCH FOR 


Jack Johnson 
MUSIC 


8-HR. SALE 


Dodge Colt to Enter 
First Full-Model Year 


The Dodge Colt, which en- 
tered the min-car domestic 
market on a regional market- 
ing basis and is available at 
Granite City Dodge, Inc., 1911 
Madison Ave., will start its first 
full model year with introduc- 
tion of the 1972 models, accord- 
ing to word received by the lo- 
cal firm. 

Engineering improvements 
will be featured in the 1972 
model, including greater effi- 
ciency in the braking system 
through enlarged rear wheel 

- brake cylinders and self-adjust- 

ing ‘rear brakes. The Colt also 
will get two esthetic changes 
for 1972 with the addition of 
moulded carpet and two new 
metallic colors — green and 
brown. 

The new Dodge Colt will con- 
tinue to be available in four 
models, a low-line coupe, two- 
door hardtop, four-door sedan 
and four-door station wagon, 


DODGE COLT for 


field. It has 97.5 cubic inch engine, reclining seats 
and adjustable steering column. Two-door hardtop 
shown here is one of four models offered. 


Granite City Dodge reported. 

Among standard Colt extras 
are an adjustable steering col- 
umn, front. disc brakes, full 
synchromesh, four-speed trans- 
mission and flow-through ven- 
tilation. Other features include 
variable ratio steering, a radio 
antenna on the deck lid and 
unit body construction. 


ley Ave., 


10:50 Friday. 


Collide In Madison 

The auto of Ernest Gene De- 
lay, St. Louis, pulling from the 
curb, collided with the south- 
bound auto of Ray A. Parm- 
in the 300 block of 
Madison Avenue in Madison at 


Adam ‘Happy’ Darling 
Dies Suddenly at 57 


Adam “Happy” Darling, 57, 
1625 Fourth St. a lifelong resi- 
dent of Madison and proprietor 
of the Red Crown Liquor Store 
in Madison since 1945, was pro- 
nounced’ dead upon arrival at 
St. Elizabeth Hospital at 2:10 
a.m. Friday. An inquiry will be 
conducted to determine the 
cause of death. 

He was a member of the 
Madison Presbyterian Church 
and a member of the Disabled 
American Veterans, Venice- 
Madison American Legion Post 
307, Amvets Post 204 and the 
Loyal Order of Moose 272. 

Surviving are his wife, Mrs. 
Rose Darling; one brother, 
George Darling, and a nephew, 
George Darling Jr. both of Mad- 
ison. 

Funeral services were con- 
ducted at 1 p.m. today. Details 
are given in today's obituary 
column. 
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Player, Tapes Stolen 

Steve Marler, 3235 Maryville 
Road, reported at 7:15. a.m. 
Friday that a $75 eight-track 
stereo player, 12 tape car- 
tridges valued at $84 and an 
$11 tape case were stolen from 
his auto while it was parked at 
his home during the night. En- 
try was gained by breaking the 
left door glass. 


Dogs Flush Burglar 

Barking dogs apparently 
chased a burglar away from 
the home of John Misturak, 2844 
Madison Ave., during the night, 
he reported Thursday. He found 
that the basement window had 
been forced open. It was unde- 
termined if anything was miss- 
ing. 


FREE TOUR LITERATURE 
AT HOLIDAY SERVICE 
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Steel Merger 


capacity on an industry-wide 
basis. 

“Today, the American steel 
industry is challenged as never 
before in its history to take ac- 
tion which will maintain and 
improve its position in domestic 
and world markets. 

_ “This requires intensive and 
imaginative efforts to improve 
productivity, increase utiliza- 
tion of facilities and reduce cost 
of production. 

_-“National’s merger with Gran- 
ite City is a significant step in 
that direction. Consequently, we 
regard this action as a most 
constructive and valuable step, 
not only for our company but 
for the steel industry as a whole 
and for the customers we 
serve.” 


Services Held Sunday 
For W. |. Hazelwood 


Funeral services were con- 
ducted at .2 p.m. Sunday in 
Brighton, Ill. for William 1. 
Hazelwood, 61, of Brighton, a 
former resident. of Venice. He 
was pronounced dead upon ar- 
rival at 11:40 p.m, Thursday at 
Alton Memorial Hospital. 

He was the husband of Mrs. 
Mary Hazelwood, an. Alton 
news reporter. Other survivors 
include two daughters, four 
sons, two sisters. Burial was in 
Brighton City Cemetery. 


FRACTIONAL 
HORSEPOWER 


BELTS 


For Lawn Mowers, Furnaces, 
Air Conditioners, Garden Tractors 


WELLS TRI-CITY 
TIRE CO. 
2248 Madison, Granite City 


. 877-1572 
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Pontoon Rejects Township 
Pact for Road Repairs 


By GARY SCHNEIDER 
Press-Record Staff Writer 


The Pontoon Beach village 
board chose not to accept an 
offer for township equipment 
and men for road repairs in 
the village after a face-to-face 
confrontation between board 
members and township officials 
Thursday night. 

Louis Whitsell, Nameoki Town- 
ship supervisor, and Albert 
Bell, highway commisioner, at- 
tended the regular meeting of 
the village board at the Long 

ake Volunteer Fire Depart- 
ment hall to discuss a plan for 
village rental of township equip- 
ment for road repairs under a 
contract formerly agreed upon 
by both the village and the 
township. 

Whitsell accused the board of 
a “breech of contract” for de- 
ciding not to use the equipment, 
and members of the board ac- 
cused the supervisor of violat- 
ing the agreement by adding 
stipulations after the contract 
was signed. 

Fred Recer, village highway 
commissioner, told Whitsell, 
“I am not going to accept it 
(the contract) if you are only 
going to let me have the equip- 
ment one day a week or one 
day every two weeks.” 


More Work Needed 

Recer said that 20 to 30 days 
of work are needed on the vil- 
lage streets and that work could 
not be completed before winter 
under such an agreement., 

The supervisor disagreed, 
claiming there were only three 
or four days work to do in the 
village and that work could be 
completed before winter under 
the contract. 

Whitsell commented that the 
township roads would have to 
have priority in use of the 
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1832 Varidalia, Collinsville 
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township equipment, but that 
the village could save money by 
using it when it was free rath- 
er'than renting equipment from 
a private firm or purchasing 
street equipment for the vil- 
lage. 

Dr. Dean Rochester, village 
trustee, then Asked Whitsell if, 
after 48 hours notice, the village 
could use the equipment 10 
days in a row to which the 
supervisor responded, ‘No.” 


Unlawful Use of 
Weapons Charaed 


Willie Shirden, 24, of 1217 Lo- 
gan St., Madison, was charged 
with unlawful use of weapons 
after a series of incidents in 
Madison this morning. 

Police said they were called 
at 2:05 am. to Garrett’s 
Lounge, 801 Jackson St., Madi- 
son, where Shirden had put his 
right hand through the glass in 
the front door. Shirden was 
bleeding when officers arrived 
and was taken to St. Elizabeth 
Hospital where six sutures were 
needed to close a cut to his 
right thumb. He was released 
following treatment. 

At 3:10 a.m., residents report- 
ed shots being fired in the vi- 
cinity of the tavern. When po- 
lice arrived, Shirden drove 
away in his auto. He was ar- 
rested at 4:20 a.m. in the 1000 
block of Douglas Street in Ven- 
ice by Venice officers and tak- 
en to the Madison Jail. 


Juveniles Arrested 

Two juveniles were arrested 
in connection with a burglary 
at Lake School reported at 4:30 
p.m. Sunday. A boiler room 
door was broken to gain entry 
and tools were used to enter 
other parts of the building, in- 
cluding the teachers lounge 
where money was taken from 
a soda machine. A stop watch 
also was missing, the office 
door was broken open and a 
towel rack was removed from 
the kitchen. 


PBIRTHS.. 


Mr. and Mrs. John Measki, 2553 
Buenger Blvd., Aug. 13, Chris- 
tine Lynn, eight pounds. 

Mr. and Mrs. Harold Portell, 
3500 Johnson Road, Aug. 14, 
six pounds, 15 ounces. 

BOYS 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry Funk- 
houser, 2261 Benton St., Aug. 
12, James Eric, seven pounds, 
three ounces. 

Mr, and Mrs. George Vinson, 
3005 Willow Ave., Aug. 13, 
George Robert Jr., eight 
pounds, 11 ounces. 

Mr. and Mrs. Carl Mainridge, 
2114 Troy Ave., Madison, 
Aug. 14, Anthony Francis, 
nine pounds, one ounce. 


Lee 


Four-Pocket 


Now—the ever papular Lee Bell has a 
new ultra-fashion model—the Four 
Pocket Bell. Four patch pockets anda 
Four-button fly really put. you one, or 
rather, four up in style. A slim cut, 


lower 


and wider bottom com- 
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THE H. D. LEE COMPANY, INC. 
Box 449, Shawnee Mission, Kansas 66201 
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Boy Scouts to Hold 
Swim Meet at "Y* 


Boy Scouts of the Uniwah 
(Quad-Cities) District will hold 
a swimming meet at the Tri- 
City Area YMCA from 3 to 5 
p.m. Aug. 21. 

The meet will include events 
for all classes of swimmers 
and non-swimmers. The more 
advanced swimmers will com- 
pete in freestyle, breaststroke, 
sidestroke and backstroke. 

John Pekarik, chairman of 
the district activities commit- 
tee, will be in charge of the 
event and will be assisted by 
Dave Parrish, Charles‘Overath, 
Ted Scrum, Keith Parker and 
Kent Dunn, of the YMCA staff. 


Entertainment, Races 
Continue at State Fair 


The Illinois State Fair opened 
for the 119th year Friday at 
Springfield and is continuing 
with such entertainers as the 
Merle Haggard show tonight, 
Pat Boone family tomorrow, 
gospel spectacular Wednesday, 
Grand Ol Opry Thursday, Doc 
Severinsen show Friday and 
Lawrence Welk show Saturday 
and Sunday. 

Also scheduled are harness 
races through Wednesday, daily 
harness and saddle horse 
shows, a roedeo and Western 
horse show Wednesday through 
Sunday, two 50-mile midget car 
races Friday, a 100-mile late- 
model stock car race Saturday 
and a 100-mile ‘Indjanapolis 
500 type” auto race Sunday. 


11 Undergo Surgery 
At Hospital Here 


The following underwent ma- 
jor surgery at St, Elizabeth 
Hospital since Thursday: 

Joe Jones, East St. Louis; 
James E. Miller, 2234 Missouri 
Ave.; Lena Braman, 605 Chou- 
teau Ave.; Deloris Wiser, 2822 
Marshall Ave., Wayne L. Broth- 
ers, 3257 Wayne. 

William Hlava, 1648 Second 
St., Madison; Michael Skubish, 
3424 Lydia Lane; Henry Gantt, 
2933 Wayne Ave. Marvin 
Douglas, 2127 Illinois Ave.; 
Matilda Amend, 1717 Fourth 
St., Madison; Shaton Dutton, 
1904 Sixth St., Madison. 


Arrested On Warrant 
Jasper “Jap" Wright, 19, of 
1229 Bissell St., Venice, was 
arrested in the 100 block of 
Weaver Street, Venice, at 11:50 
pim. yesterday on a warrant 
charging assault. The charge 
stemmed from a fight outside 
a Madison avern Saturday 
morning, police said. Wright 
was taken to the Madison jail 
after his arrest. 


Kentucky 
Wins 22-7 
Game Over 
Builders 


Kentucky Fried Chicken 
cooked the Metro-East Builders 
22-7 in the Women’s Class AA 
Softball League Sunday at Wil- 
son Park. 


Metro out-bobbled Kentucky 
12 to 7. A home run by Marie 
Taylor and triples by Lois 
Boone, Mayola Lynn and Jane 
Cowan weer included in 17 Ken- 
tucky hits. 

Mathews Chevrolet sneaked 
by Mercer 7-6 behind the home 
run of Debbie Drennan and a 
triple by Cheryl Winfield. 


In Classic AA play Sunday, 
Victory 11-10 over Murdock 
with three big runs in the last 
of the seventh as Mercers beat 
Rozycki 13-5, after Rozycki had 
beaten the Merchants 19-6 ear- 
lier in the day. 


Lucille’s racked the Oddballs 
23-5 on 25 hits. The losers tal- 
lied 11 hits. 


Liz’s downed Nestle 23-1. 
Holding the losers to four hits 
was Bob Meszaros. 


Nestle’s battled the Jaycees, 
two hours after their tilt with 
Liz's, for 11 innings before the 
Jaycees scored two runs to 
win 11-10. 

In other Classic Western ac- 
tion, the Jaycees beat the 
Eagles 19-3 and Sammy’s clob- 
bered Mexican Honorary 15-6. 


3 Teams Win 
Playoff Finals 


Granite Sheet Metal, the Red 
Legs and the C, E. Flames won 
playoff final games Thursday 
evening in the Granite City 
Park District boy’s baseball 
championship series. 

The Joe Loftus League finale 
saw Granite Sheet Metal edge 
St. Margaret-Mary 7-6. The Red 
Legs of the Owen Friend 
League downed the Elks 21-8. 
Doug Raines, winning pitcher, 
homered. 

In the Mike Shannon League, 
the Flames defeated Holsinger 
Agency 8-2. 

The Police League playoff 
saw the Eagles blank the 
Cardinals 11-0, and the Orioles 
defeated American Rentals 11-2. 


Carlyle Eliminated 


Carlyle was eliminated from 
the Tilinois American Legion 
baseball tournament Friday af- 
ternoon on a 14-1 dection to 
host Danville. Earlier in the 
day, Carlyle defeated Decatur 
10-1, while Wilmette edged 
Crlyle 2-1 Thursday in the dou- 
ble’ elimination tourney. 


HOST CLEANS CARPET 
WITHOUT WATER — 
FEDER HUBER 
NIEDRINGHAUS & DELMAR 


18 Paddlers 
Show in Swim 


Meet Saturday 


Bellefontaine Country Club in 
St. Louis was host to a SWISA 
Novice meet on Saturday at- 
tended by 18 swimmers from 
the Paddlers Swim Club. 


Charles Polach took a first in 
the 25-yard fly and a fourth in 
the 25-yard breast in the 8-and- 
under class for boys. 


In the 8-and-under girls 
event, Gina Deleniski placed 
second in the 25-yard fly; Su- 
san Ponce, fifth in 25-yard back 
and Becky Barnes took a sixth 
in the 25-yard fly. 

Niné-and-10 girls; Dawn Lamb 
two firsts in the 50-yard free 
and 50-yard fly; Judy Polach 
placed first in the 50-yard 
breast and fifth in 50-yard fly; 
Pam Polach, third in both the 
100-yard IM and 50-yard breast 
and fourth in 50-yard back; 
Helena Langley won a fifth in 
50-yard free and two sixth 
places in the 50-yard breast 
and 50-yard fly. 


Eleven-and-12 girls, Jan Rose 
received a first in 50-yard free 
and two fourths in the 100 yard 
IM and 50-yard breast, Debbie 
Barnes won a third in the 50- 
yard free and two fourth in 
50-yard breast and 50-yard 
back. 


Eleven-and-12 boys, Jeff Lof- 
tus second in 100-yard free and 
fourth in 50-yard breast; Je- 
rome Ropac took a third in 50- 
yard fly and sixth in 50-yard 
back. Mike Barth second in the 
50-yard fly. 

Thirteen-and-14 boys, John 
Barth second in the 50-yard 
back and 50-yard fly and fourth 
in 50-yard free. 

Thirteen-and-14 girls; Sherrie 
Rose first in 100-yard fly, third 
in 100-yard free and fifth in 
100-yard IM. Alice Miller sec- 
ond in 10-yard breast and two 
third places in 100-yard IM and 
100-yard fly. Paula Worthen 
two seconds in the 100-yard IM 
and 100-yard back and a sixth 
in 100-yard breast. Ann Langley 
sixth in. 100-yard breast. 

In the 15-and-17 class for boys 
and girls Larry Rose captured 
two first places in the 100-yard 
free and 100-yard IM and a sec- 
ond in the 100-yard breast. 
Charles Barth first in the 100- 
yard back and second in 100- 
yard free. Annette Tarpoff two 
second places in the 100-yard 
free and 100-yard fly and a 
fourth in 100-yard breast. 


"Y' Soccer Program 


Meeting Tomorrow 


Coaches and managers of 
teams in the YMCA Soccer As- 
sociation will hold an organiza- 
tional meeting at 7:30 p.m. to- 
morrow at the YMCA. 

Schedules for the season 
which opens Sept. 11 will be 
discussed. Boys from 6 to 13 
years of age who are interested 
in playing soccer this season 
may contact the -YMCA or to 
call ben Mendoza at 452-5500. 


NATIONAL CHAMPIONSHIP 
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RI-CITY SPEEDWAY 
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AMPLE FREE PARKING 


Vaughn's Wins 
22-10 Slugfest, 
Rebels Win 19-1 


With a score that sounded 
more like a football game than 
a women’s slow pitch softball 
game, Vaughn's Pharmacy de- 
feated Mathews Chevrolet 
Thursday evening 22-10 at Wil- 
son Park. Mathews’ Sherry Wil- 
son allowed five runs in each 
of the first; fourth, fifth and 
sixth innings to clinch the de- 
feat. A home run by Jean Volo- 
ski was not enough to pull 
Vaughn’s girls through the 
pinch and Margaret Robbins 
was credited with the victory. 

The Granite City Rebels won 
a decisive victory over Metro- 
East Builders 19-1 with nine 
errors for the builders a prime 
factor in the loss. Twenty Rebel 
hits were utilized for the 19 
runs while the Builders could 
turn 10 hits into only one run. 
Theyma Pyles was the winning 
pitcher and Glenda Shober was 
charged with the loss, Nicki 
Vaughn, Kathy Farrington and 
Rose Perkins tripled for the 
Rebels. 

Mercer edged Kentucky Fried 
Chicken 8-7, with Lois Boone 
and Marie Taylor slamming 
triples in the losing effort. Judy 
Stephanek, winning pitcher 
gave up 14 hits to 21 against 
Marie Taylor. 

In the Classic Class AA com- 
petition Thursday night, Sonny 
Antoff held Victory A.C. to only 
one run to give the Mexican 
Honorary Commission a 41 
victory. 

Rozycki Realty turned 19 
hits into an 18 run advantage, 
blanking Murdock Distributors 
in their match, Stan Serwatka 
was credited with the white- 
wash. 

Mercer proved too strong for 
Sammy's Tavern, winning 8-4 
under the pitching of Jim. Rip- 
py. Rippy gave up eight hits 
while Dick Clark for Sammy’s 
allowed 15. 


READY MIX CONCRETE 
CALL LYBARGER 
452-3107 or 452-6180 


President Phil Smith of 


Grand Slam 
Paves Way 
For Central 


John Mitchell blasted a grand 
slam home run to give Central 
Christian a 7-2 victory over 
Grace Baptist in Church Soft- 
ball League action Saturday at 
Wilson Park. 


Holding Grace, to four hits 
was winning pitcher Oscar Ash. 
Dave Sumpter tripled for Cen- 
tral among 13 hits. 

In other Church action Satur- 
day, Bethel tagged four runs in 
the sixth to defeat Ist Assembly 
9-6. Jim Cox tripled for the 
winners and John.Jennings tri- 
pled for 1st Assembly, be 

Niedringhaus Methodist scored & 
six runs in the top of the sev- 
enth to beat Tri-City Park 15-14. 

Randy Hildreth smashed a 
homer for the losers who 
racked up 23 hits and six com- 
mitted errors. Rich Hahn tri- 
pled for Niedringhaus, among 
20 hits. 

A home run by Becerra’s 
Linda Crockarell spelled vic- 
tory, edging Madison Fire De- 
partment 14-13. in Women’s 
Class A action Saturday. 

Jacobsmeyer's tallied 21 hits 
and three errors, with triples 
by Elayne Mullenix and Connie 
Koester, to demolish Bill's Auto 
Body 22-4. 

Sammy’s beat the Orphans 
22-5 in other (Class A action. 

Classic AA action Saturday 
saw the Merchants drop Mexi- 
can Honorary 10-4 ‘and then 
drop Rozycki Blue 15-6. 


CALL YOUR REALTOR 
MORRISS REALTY CO. 
876-4400 


JACQUELINES 
& CONNIES 


For Women at 


DANIEL'S 2333, 29TH st. 


Granite City 


the Venice Lions Club 


stopped by to ask us to thank everyone who has 
been working on the Tom Hooks Benefit Barbecue. 
What has been most gratifying is the spirit of coop- 


eration, said Phil. 


Veterans’ groups, 


scouts, civic 


clubs, businesses, industry, church organizations from 
Mitchell, Granite City, Madison, Pontoon Beach and 
Venice have all rolled up their sleeves and pitched in. 
Qld timers are having a difficult time remembering 
when so many people from so many different com- 


munities worked so hard. 


So hats off, orchids and 


hurrah to everyone. Now all that is left is for YOU 


to enjoy a fine barbecue 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 


Birthday. Really only the 
ahead. 


seating is available. 





sandwich either Saturday 


or Sunday at one of these locations: 
1. Nameoki Village Shopping Center 

. American Legion in Granite City 

. Arlington Golf Course 

Schermer’s Market 

. St. Mark's Church, 

. Venice-Madison American Legion 
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Venice 


Big Jubilee Parade set for Saturday among the 
myriad of activities celebrating the Granite City 


kick-off for a busy week 


The younger set will love “The Who” appearing at 
the Mississippi River Festival tonight. Limited lawn 


* 6 


Big CFU 222 picnic is also set for this weekend, 
Saturday and Sunday at Liberty Home Grounds, 14th 
and Grand. Butch Butcherich and band will enter- 


tain both nights and the Jr. Tams will appear on 
Sunday afternoon. Out of this world food including 
lamb, pork steak and sarma will be available.  ~ 


. =s 2 


Note the start of school is just’ around that proverbial 
corner. And when you start back to college a low 
cost checking account at The First National Bank in 
Madison will be mighty handy. The bank of extras 


+. . extra service... 
your convenience. 


is also open on Saturdays for 


Ist National Bank 
in Madison 


600 MADISON 


MADISON, ILL. 





Boosters Bow Twice to Troy 
As Hurlers Engage in Duels 


-Troy’s division leading Red- 
birds . chirped following two 
squeakers in which they edged 
St. Mary’s Boosters 3-1 and 2-1 
in san Inter-City- Baseball 
League twinbill Sunday in 
Madison. 

John Piechocinski went all 
the way on the mound for the 
Boosters in one duel, allowing 
seven hits and two walks. 
Troy’s Ray Sonnenberg held the 
Boosters to three hits. 


The only run for St. Mary’s 
came in the fifth inning when 
third baseman Tom Friend dou- 
bled and was driven home by a 
single by Larry Gerzites. 


In the second game Frank 
Papa went all the way for St. 
Mary’s. Papa was touched for 
four hits and two walks while 
striking out eight batters. 


St. Mary’s run in the second 
game was just the reverse of 


200 at Paddlers Awards 


Outstanding swimmers were 
recognized and trophies were 
presented to youngsters whose 
efforts were judged most valu- 
able to the club’s overall sea- 
son record during the annual 
“Awards Might” banquet hon- 
oring the Paddlers competitive 
swim team. 

More than 200 team mem- 
bers, and_parent§ And guests 
gathered Thursday évening at 
the 300 Room of the Tri-Mor 
Bowl for the dinner and awards 
presentation ceremony. 


Henry Lamb served as mas- 
ter-of-ceremonies and intro- 
duced Paddlers Coach Jeff 
Spector, Mrs. Gayle McCor- 
mack, a guest diving judge, and 
Mrs, Ruth Lamb, who headed 
the banquet commitee. 


Mary Beatty, who competed 
in the 11-12 age group, was pre- 
sented an award, given for the 

‘first time this year, as the 
swimmer accumulating the 


Park Softball 


THURSDAY, Aug. 12 
Women’s Slow Pitch 
GC Rebels 19, 

Metro-East Builders 1 
Mercer 8, Kentucky Chicken 7 
Vaughn's Pharmacy 22, 

Mathews Chevrolet 10 

(HR—Jean Voloski) 

Classi¢ Class AA 
Mexican Honorary 4, 

Victory A.C. 1 
Rozycki Realty 18, Murdock 0 
Mercer 8, Sammy's Tavern 4 


FRIDAY, Aug. 13 
Church League 
Nameoki Presbyterian 16, 
Ist Assembly 5 
(HR—Larry Harmon) 
Niedringhaus Methodist 15, 
Central Christian 9 (12 in- 
nings) (HR—Jerry Smith) 
‘Tri-City Tabernacle 12, 
Bejhel Free, 6 
¢ Garland Horn) 
Classic Western 
Liz’s 11, GC Jaycees 3 
Lucille’s 22, Eagles 3 
Nestle Co. 17, 
Suburban Barbers 9 


SATURDAY, Aug. 14 
Church League 
enral Christian 7, 
Grace Baptist 2 
(Grand Slam—John Mitchell) 
Bethel Free 9, Ist Assembly 6 
Tri-City Tabernacle 15, 
Niedringhaus Methodist 14 
f Women’s Class AA 
Merchants 10, 

Mexican Honorary 4 
Merchants 15, Rozycki Blue 6 
Classic Western 

* Bricklayers 31, Oddballs 0 
Women’s Class A 
Jacobsmeyer’s 22, Bill’s Auto 4 

Orphans 22, Sammy's 5 
Becerra’s 14, 
Madison Fire Dept. 13 
(HR—Linda Crockarell) 


SUNDAY, Aug. 15 
Women's Class AA 
Mathews Chevrolet 7, Mercer 6 

(HR—Debbie Drennan) 
Kentucky Chicken 22, 
Metro-East 7 
Rebels 19, Dingbats 4 
Classic AA 
Rozycki Realty 19, Merchants 6 
Victory AC 11, Murdock 10 
Mercer 13, Rozycki 5 
Classic Western 
Bricklayers 17, 
Suburban Barbers 9 
Liz’s 20, Nestle 1 
Lucille’s 23, Oddballs 5 
TODAY, Aug. 16 
35 & Over 
At Wilson 
Local 30 vs. Tony & Joes, 7 p.m. 
‘American Legion 113 vs. 
Midtown Pharmacy, 8 p.m. 
Elks Lodge vs. Hook’s, 9 p.m. 
TUESDAY, Aug. 17 
Classic Northern 
At Worthen 
Playoff final, 9 p.m. 
Classic Southern 
_ At Worthen 
Playoffs 
Ist place vs. 4th place, 7 p.m. 
2nd place, vs. 3rd place, 8 p.m. 
WEDNESDAY, Aug. 18 
Classic Southern 
At Worthen 
Playoff final, 9 p.m. 
Classic Eastern 
At Worthen 
Playoffs 
1st place vs. 4th place, 7 p.m. 
2nd place vs. 3rd place, 8 p.m. 
Women’s Class A 


highest number of total points 
in season competition. 

The Homer Johnson Trophy, 
a continuing award presented 
annually to a boy and a girl 
who exhibits the finest qualities 
of sportsmanship and enthusi- 
asm, was awarded to Larry 
Rose and Alice Miller. 

Most Valuable Trophies 

Most Valuable Swimmer 
Awards were presented to 
youthful athletes in each age 
group. Recipients and the divi- 
sion in which they competed 
were: 

8-years-and-under — Kelly 
Mann and Becky Barnes; 9-10— 
Kenny Jolly and Janet Becher- 
er; 11-12 — Mike Becherer and 
Mary Beatty; 13-14 — Mark 
Buenger and Alice Miller; and 
15-17 — Paddy Jim Baggot and 
Kathy Lancaster. 

Most Im proved Swimmer 
Awards were won by 8-and-un- 
der—Charlie Pollach and Gina 
Deleveski; 9-10 — Bob Mann 


the run in the first game. In 
the sixth inning Gerzites sin- 
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gled and was driven home on a = 


double hit by Friend. 


In other action Molitor edged ~ 


the Mahcinists 7-6, Highland- 


Pierron took a twin bill from | 


Fairfax 8-7 and 61 and Glen 
Carbon beat Maryville 11-3. 


St. Mary’s will meet Mercer 


at 2:30 p.m, Sunday at Wilson 
Park. 


Banquet 


and Teri Voss; 11-12 — Jerome 
Ropac and Connie Hein; 13-14 
— Greg Terrel and Paula Wor- 
then; and 15-17 — Larry Rose 
and Sally Skirball. 

Nancy Byington and Dave 
Lindsey each received Most 
Valuable Diver Awards. Indi- 
vidual trophies were presented 
by Coach Spector to the team 
members as he praised the 
youngsters and offered encour- 
agement for next season. 

The Padlers coach also ex- 
pressed appreciation to several 
women who assisted with ac- 
tivities of the swim team. 

The group included Mrs. 
Sharon Loftus, Mrs. Dixie 
Griffin, Mrs. June Becherer, 
Mrs. Jan Pollach and Mrs. Pat 
Jolly, president of the Pad- 
dlers Swim Team Mothers Club. 

Gold and white decorations 
were used as the banquet theme 
and each of those attending re- 
ceived a “lollipop pen” as a 
favor. 


Methodist, Central 
Battle 12 Innings 


Six runs in the 12th innning 
gave Niedringhaus Methodist 
Church a hard earned 15-9 vic- 
tory over Central Christian 
Church in Park Church League 
action Friday evening. 

Both teams scored three runs 
in the first inning and then ex- 
changed points until the score 
was 9-9 at the end of the sev- 
enth inning. 

The game continued through 
four scoreless innings and the 
Methodist team broke loose for 
six runs in the final frame. 

Jerry Smith homered and 
tripled for Central Christian, 
backed by a triple by Ken 
Simon. 

Eight runs in the third in- 
ning gave Nameoki Presbyteri- 
an a lead which the Ist Assem- 
2nd place vs. 3rd place, 8 p.m. 

Women’s Class A 
At Wilson 
Playoff final, 9 p.m. 
Women's Cla: 
At Wilson 
Playoffs 
Ist place vs. 4th place, 7 p.m. 
2nd place vs. 3rd place, 8 p.m. 


MHS Physicals 


Set for Thursday 
Madison High School physical 
examinations for football play- 
ers will be held at 1 p.m. 
Thursday in the school gym. 
Gridiron practice will begin 
on Aug. 25. 


LIST WITH COCHRANE-WOLF 
“IT’S SOLD” 


AA 


bly of God could not overcome 
in an early game which ended 
16-5. Triples for the winners 
were credited to Larry Har- 
mon, Charles Overath and Phil 
Hartman. 

Tri-City Park Tabernacle 
blasted Bethel Free Church 12-6 
with a home run by Garland 
Horn and triples by Leon Ste- 
phens and Jim Black. 

In the Classic Western 
League, Liz’s Tavern earned 11 
runs while giving up only three 
to the Granite City Jaycees. 
Bob Meszaros was credited 
with the win while Dave Part- 
ney suffered the loss. 

Lucille’s defeated Eagles 22-3, 
and Nesle Co. sprayed 25 hits 
to defeat Suburban Barbers 

9. 


Places in Three 
AAU Events 


Karen Reisinger, 14, of Gran- 
ite City, placed in three swim- 
ming events at the 1971 nation- 
al AAU Junior Olympics at the 
Air Force Academy in Colorado 
Springs, Colo., last week, 

Competing in 13-14 year-old 
events, she vas a finalist in the 
butterfly and was a fifth place 
medalist in the 100-meter but- 
terfly and the 200-meter individ- 
ual medley. 

More than 650 youngsters 
participated in swimming, div- 
ing, track and field, judo and 
gymnastics at the meet. 


TIM JOHNSON 


Belleville 
Hurler to 
Play for 
Cougars 


Tim Johnson, a recent grad- 
uate of Belleville East High 
School, has signed a letter of 
intent to enroll at Southern Illi- 
nois University, - Southwestern 
at Edwardsville, Roy E. Lee, 
Cougar varsity baseball coach, 
has announced. 


Johnson, a lefthanded pitcher, 
is 18, weighs 160 and stands 5 
feet, 10 inches tall. He was a 
1971 all-Belleville baseball team 
selection and posted a 7-2 prep 
record his senior season. In 
three years as a member of the 
Belleville East Lancers base- 
ball squad, Johnson racked up 
a .312 batting average and 
posted an overall prep career 
mound record of 14-5. 


As a member of the strong 
Belleville Hilgard Post 58 
American Legion team this 
summer Johnson played a key 
role in his club's drive to the 
state tournament. He was 4-2 
in Legion competition. 

SIU-SW’s baseball team was 
23-13 for the 1971 season and 
advanced to the finals of the 
National Collegiate Athletic 
Association’s Mideast regional 
tournament at Marietta, Ohio, 
before bowing to Central Michi- 
gan, 8&6, in the title game. Cen- 
tral Michigan was ranked No. 1 
in the NCAA college division. 


BOYS' 
BASEBALL 


Granite City Pork 
pm. in 
i 


york on 
‘Satur. 


Diatriet 
wit 


some 
(hird game listed). 


Medic Khoury League 
somes begin at & p.m. 


THURSDAY, Aug. 12 
Joe Loftus 
Playoff Final 
Granite Sheet Metal 7, 
St. Margaret Mary 6 
Owen Friend 
Playoff Final 
Red Legs 21, Elk’s 8 
(HR & WP—Doug Rains) 
Mike Shannon 
Playoff Final 
Cc. E. Flames 8, 
Holsinger Agency 2 
Police League 
Playoff Game 
Eagles 11, Cardinals 0 


‘Orioles 11, American Rentals 2 


SATURDAY, Aug. 14 

Police League 
Playoff Final 

Eagles 15, Orioles 4 
Steve Carlton 
Playoff Final 

B & E Lumberjacks 11, 

Kentucky Colonels 2 

Slim Culpen 
Playoff Final 

GC Prof. Men 12, Jaguars 5 
Stan Musial 
Playoff Final 

Red Birds 13, GC Optimist 1 


SUNDAY, Aug. 15 
Steve Carlton 
B & E Lumberjacks 6, 
Dog-N-Suds 4 


Myers Tops Field in Feature 
In Tri-City Speedway Action 


Bill Myers of Rosewood 
Heights was the winner of a 
thrilling late model stock car 
feature at the Tri-City Speed- 
way Friday night. The event 
was part of a triple-header 
which also featured super- 
sprint and midget cars. 

Myers jumped to an early 
lead with Wib Spalding of Pon- 
toon Beach only inches behind. 


3 GC Youths Place 
In State Jamboree 


Three Granite City young- 
sters placed in the state finals 
of the 16th annual Illinois Jun- 
ior Sports Jamboree held, Sat- 
urday, at the east campus of 
Joliet’ Township High School. 


The Jamboree, sponsored by 
the Illinois Jaycees, the juve- 
nile division of the Ilinois 
Department of Corrections and 
the Governor's Office of Human 
Resources is a state-wide track 
and field competition for boys 
and girls from 10 to 15 years 
old, The meet climaxed a 
summer-long program which 
began with 40,000 entered in 205 
local jamborees. 


Chris Brandt took a first in 
the midget boys 75-yard dash in 
9.3 and a second in the midget 
boys 220-yard relay; “Kirk 
Champion placed second in the 
junior boys baseball throw at 
295’ 3”, and Robin Deterding 
captured second in the junior 
girls baseball throw with 
225° 7". 





Paddlers Win Four Ist 
Place Events in Meet 


Paddlers Swim Club captured 
four first places as eight local 
swimmers competed in the 
Florissant, Mo., B swim meet 
Friday and Saturday. 

In the 10-and-under girls 
event Janet Becherer took a 
first in the 100-meter free, a 
second for 200-meter IM, sec- 
ond in 50-meter breast and a 
sixth in the 50-meter back. 

In 10-and-under boys, Kelly 
Mann placed fifth in the 50- 
meter breast stroke and Bob 
Mann took a third in the 100- 
meter free. 

In the ll-and-l2-year girls 
class, Connie Hein placed sec- 
ond in the 100-meter back and 


meter open back and the 50- 
meter breast. - 

Debbie Griffin took a third in 
the 100-meter breast and 50- 
meter back; sixth in the 50- 
meter free and a seventh in the 
200-meter open breast and the 
50-meter fly. 

Laura Mann captured two 
sixth places in the 200-meter 
open back and 100-meter back. 
Shannon Stocker won 
place in the 50-meter fly and a 
fourth in the 50-meter breast 
and fifth in 50-meter back. Erin 
Stocker took two first places in 
the 50-meter back and the 100- 
meter free and a fifth in the 
200-meter open back. 





Clean Craft Cleaners 


* ONE HOUR CLEANING x 
DIAMOND JUBILEE SPECIAL 


Any *5” 


Of Dry Cleaning 


FOR THIS WEEK 


Worth 


3 a" 


MOTH AND MILDEW PROOFING PLUS DEODORIZING 


2601 MADISON AVE. 


PICK UP & DELIVERY 


PHONE 876-7722" 


a first | 


In nearly every turn, Spalding’s 
Camaro attempted to pass but 
lacked the power to overtake 
Myers’ 1970 Mustang. 

The scheduled 15-lap event 
was halted after 14 laps when 
Cletus Blackwell of Hillsberry, 
Mo., skidded on water on the 
front straight, slid sideways 
and struck the left rear of the 
Mercury Cyclone of Paul Mc- 
Kinney, St. Louis. 

McKinney's auto went out of 
control, struck the concrete re- 
taining wall in front of the 
bleachers, jumped about 15 feet 
into the air, flipped twice and 
dropped onto the retaining wall 
after striking the fence. Mc- 
Kinney escaped injury. The 
auto was demolished. 

Myers had the fast time in 
the late models in 27.32. 

Bill Utz of Sedalia, Mo., was 
the winner of the super-sprint 
feature with Bubby Jones of 
Danville inches behind. The 
race for the third position 
ended in a_ near photo finish 
with Jerry Camfield of Argenta 


defeating Spalding by decision 


of the judges. The crowd dis- 
agreed with the decision. 
Jones was the fastest quali- 
fier in 24.12 seconds on the 
half-mile clay oval. : 
In the midgets, Larry Kirk 
patrick of Wood River won the 
feature by defeating Mike Hill, 
of Kansas City, Mo, Duke 
Duroas of Springfield, Ill., and 
Dannie Frye Jr. of Florissant, 


Mo. 

This Friday the top drivers in 
the Midwest are ted to 
compete in the $5,000 Diamond 
Jubilee race for super-sprints. 
The winner will get $1,000. 
Qualifications start at 7 p.m, 
and racing at 8:30. 


SMALL WONDER 


SEE IT AT 


COLLINSVILLE 


VOLKSWAGEN @ 


1832 VANDALIA STREET 
COLLINSVILLE 345-5500. 





KINGSLEY SHIRT 


The shirt that truly fits the body to 
give it neatnéss and style; extra long 
44" collar; shirred three button 


sleeve... by h.i.s. 


x LORD x 
NELSON’S 


4025 PONTOON RD. 
Hours 10 A.M.-9 P.M, — Mon.-Sat. 
Phone 931-0209 








your money 
should grow 
as your 

money needs 


An insured savings account at First Bank is the best 
guarantee of being able to meet your financial needs. 
Choose from Passbook Savings or high-yield Savings 


Certificates . . . all protected to $20,000 by the Federal 


Deposit Insurance Corporation. 


As your money needs grow, your First Bank funds 
will grow to meet them when you make regular additions. 


Open your account next payday. 


GRANITE CITY NATIONAL 


ANK 


Where Full-Service Banking 


At Wilson is More Than a Slogan 


Playoffs 
ist place vs. 4th place, 7 p.m. 
‘and place vs. 3rd place, 8 p.m. 
THURSDAY, Aug. 19 
Classic Eastern 
At Worthen 
final, 9 p.m. 
Classic Class AA 
At Worthen 
Playoffs 
Ist place vs. 4th place, 7pm. 


. . . and First Bank can 
help make it happen 


Playoff 
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Airman John Thompson 
On Duty in Thailand 


Air Force Airman First Class 
John B. Thompson, 1637 Maple 
St, is on duty at Udorn Royal 
Thai AFB, Thailand. 


Airman Thompson, son of Mr. 
and Mrs. John T. Thompson, 
is @ security policeman assign- 
ed to a unit of the Pacific Air 
Forces. Before his arrival in 
Thailand, he served! at Lack- 
land AFB, Tex. The airman is 
a 1970 graduate of Granite City 
High School. 


Motorist Charged After 
Collision With Squad Car 
Cleatus W. Gaines, Cahokia, 


has been charged with destruc-* 


tion of city property and im- 
proper backing in connection 
with an accident in which his 
auto backed into a Madison 
squad car Wednesday. He was 
released on $50 bond. 


The patrol car, driven by Pa- 
trolman Charles J. Bridick, 1546 
Fourth St., Madison, was east- 
bound on Sixth Street when 
Gaines backed his auto from a 
parking space, striking the right 
rear fender and bumper of the 
squad car. The right rear fender 
of Gaines’ auto was damaged. 





HEARING AID 
WEARERS 


Better service for 


ier 


your hearing aid means 
better hearing for you 


Be sure to visit 


our next 


Beltone Service Center 


Mr. C. B. McCoy 
Hearing Aid 
Consultant 


SKOTTY’S JEWELRY & CARD SHOP 
1304 Niedringhaus — Phone; 876-6414 


Every Wednesday—1 
3:30 P. 


Beltone 


00 A.M. to 12:00 P.M.; 
0 5:15 P.M. 


° 5 
HEARING SERVICE 


914 Olive St., St. Louis, Missouri 63101 


Phone : 


621-3100 


NCAA Program Youths 
Tour Springfield Sites 


Children in the National Col- 
legiate Athletic Association sum- 
mer recreation program on the 
Southern Illinois —_ University- 
campus toured historic sites in 
Springfield last week through 
the auspices of the Governor's 
Office of Human Resources. 

Arrangements were made by 
John Flamer, assistant’ to the 
chancellor at SIU-SW and ad- 
ministrator of the recreational 
program. 

The field trip was part of the 
cultural enrichment portion of 
the summer program, Flamer 
said. The NCAA requires a full 
schedule of activities which in- 
clude sports as well as health 
and cultural programs. The 
NCAA gave $22,000 to SIU-SW 
to conduct the program. 

The Springfield trip involved 
99 children, ages 10 through 18, 
and included a guided tour of 
the Capitol, a visit to the Air 
National Guard base at Capitol 
Airport, and a visit to Lincoln's 
tomb. The children ate a picnic 
lunch in Lincoln Park. 

Bus transportation was pro- 
vided by the National Guard 
unit at East St. Louis. Children 
were accompanied by their 
counselors from the Neighbor- 
hood Youth Corp program in 


East St. Louis. 


Thom McAn 


For Men and Boys at 


DANIEL’ 


1333 19TH ST. 
Granite City 





HOUSEHOLD 


ITEMS 


Shirts Laundered 


(WE DO OUR OWN) 
WITH DRY CLEANING 


PLANT 
2209 Madison Ave. 
451-9841 


5” off 


Wire SAVER BONUS ——— 


CUSTOMER SATISFACTION GUARANTEED SINCE 1930 


‘Packt 


Our shelves are iammed to the hilt with the largest selection 
of new fall 1971 Fashion Fabrics which are ideal for.all Back- 
to-School Fashions. Come in and save on our many, many 
| budget-stretching priced fall fabrics and get a head start on 
“Back-to-School sewing now! Hurry and Save! Save! Save! 


Machine Wash 


TAPESTRY 
PRINTS 


All cotton heavy weight denim 


crease resistant, Little or 


, ironing. 


45"" Wide—$2.99 yd. val. 


Washable 2-Ply 


TIFFANY 


SUITING 


Crease Resistant 


20° 


CASH 
'N 
CARRY 
ONtyY 


DRIVE-IN 
Fehling at 
Nameoki Rd. 
877-5523 


Machine Washable 


no 


JEAN TWEEDS 


PERMANENT PRESS 


45" Wide — $3.50 Value 
Ideal for those Back-to-School Fashions 


NOW 
ONLY 


Perma-Press 


45)" Wide Volue 


45" Wide—$3.00 yd. val. 


$4 Yd. 


Machine Wash 
100% Polyester 


Piquolette Prints 


jo $1.79 yd. 


od ies 


77 


Perma Press 


DURANGO PLAIDS 


MACHIN! 
WASHABLE 


School in Some Communities All Year Long 


Grade’ school youngsters in 
Mora, Minn., aren’t footloose 
and fancy-free this summer. 
For most of them, it’s school as 
usual. 


But they aren’t alone. Kids 
in Lockport, Ill., St. Charles, 
Mo., and Prince Wiliam Coun- 
try, Va., are also going without 
the usual three-month summer 
vacation this year. 

And almost a third of the high 
school students in Atlanta, Ga., 
are attending a summer quar- 
ter of regular classes this year. 

These students are not overly 
anxious to study, but are pio- 
neers in a new concept in edu- 
cation — the year-round school 
—aecording to a study by the 
Family Economics Bureau. 

Year-rouna scnool is some- 
thing that has been talked about 
for 50 years, and even tried a 
few times, But interest in the 
concept has been growing by 
leaps and bounds in the last 
few years. 

Many educators are con- 
sidering year - round school 
as a solution to the prob- 
lems of overcrowed schools, 
skyrocketing costs and ris- 
ing dropout rates. 

Ways are being sought to 
provide children with ex- 
panded educational oppor- 
tunities to meet the de 
mands placed on them by 
today’s rapidly changing 
and complex society. 

When the United States was 
an argicultural society, the 
three-month summer vacation 
was necessary so children could 
help with the farming. The cost 
of letting the one-room school- 
house stand idle in the summer 
was small. 

Today, less than four percent 
of the population is engaged in 
farming, and schools have be- 
come multi-million-dollar plants. 

Atlanta was the first to de- 
part from the traditional school 
calendar. In the fall of 1968, a 
four - quarter optional system 
was implemented in all 26 of 
Atlanta's high schools. 

Atlanta’s major goal was to 
make .curriculum revisions so 
that greater flexibility and ed- 
ucational opportunities could be 
gained. It was not trying to re- 
lieve overcrowded classrooms, 
although such relief is a pos- 
sible by-product of the plan. 

Two years of intensive plan- 
ning took place in Atlanta be- 
fore the four-quarter plan was 
started. The high school cir- 
riculum was completely re- 
written, with more than 860 
quarter-long courses developed. 
The student now has a greater 
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choice of subject matter. 

A student must take the 
equivalent of a regular class 
load for three quarters each 
year. However, he has the 
choice as to which three quar- 
ters he will attend. 

Some students take a full load 
all four quarters in order to 
graduate early or to gain broad- 
er knowledge in areas of spe- 
cial interest, Some students 
take only a partial load all 
four quarters so they can work 
part-time. 

Atlanta is now in the process 
of restructuring its elementary 
and junior ‘high curriculums. 
Within three to four years, all 
110,000 Atlanta students will be 
on the optional four-quarter 
plan. 


Mora, Minn., faced with 
overcrowded classrooms, 
suffered the defeat of two 
school bond isues.. So, on 
July 6, 19711, it launched a 
program at Fairview Ele- 
mentary School called the 
“45-15 Continous School 
Year Plan.” 


Every student goes to class 
for 45 days and then has 15 
days of vacation, all year long, 
in rotating shifts. One fourth of 
the students are on vacation at 
all times, so the buliding for 600 
students ‘can adequately handle 
the 750 students enrolled there. 

In the 45-15 plan, the school 
is divided into four groups. The 
second group starts school three 
weeks after the first group; the 
third group three weeks after 
the second, When the fourth 
group starts school three weeks 
later, the first group goes on 
vacation. All students get the 
usual Christmas and Easter re- 
cesses, as well as all regular 
holidays. 

Some teachers follow the 
same schedules as the students, 
working only nine months of the 
year. Others work full-time, 
with salaries adjusted accord- 
ingly. Although salaries are 
higher for full-time teachers, 
costs are not necessarily great- 
ter, due to the fewer number of 
teachers needed. 

Lockport, Ill, also faced the 
problem of too many pupils for 
the number of classrooms it 
could afford. Lockport’s 7,000 
students in grade and junior 
high went on the 45-15 plan in 
June, 1970. Instantly the district 
gained 60 classrooms, without 
a penny spent for new build- 
ings. 

St. Charles, Mo., began its 
45-15 plan in one elemen- 
tary school in July, 1969 — 
out of necessity. Economic 
pressures were the original 
reasons for change. 

But the education aspects 
of year-round school have 
been found so beneficial 
that St. Charles is now in 
the process of expanding 
the program to all the 


schools in the district. 

Jefferson County, Ky., the 
“bedroom” of Louisville, is now 
rewriting its curriculum and 
will begin an optional four-quar- 
ter plan, similar to Atlanta’s, 
in June, 1972. Jefferson County, 
with 77,000 students, will be the 
first system to make the switch 
with all ages at the same time. 


Prince William County, 

Va., outside of Washington, 

, Started the 45-15 plan 
in grade schools on June 
29, 1971, San Diego County, 
Calif., will have three dis- 
tricts embarking on the 45- 
15 plan in elementary 
grades in September 1971. 
Dade County, Fla., which in- 

cludes Miami, is setting up 
three different plans in three 
districts this year, including a 
quinmester plan—four quarters 
in school and one quarter out. 
The Chicago Board of Educa- 
tion has approved year-round 
school for any of its elementary 
schools requesting it. 

Only a few of America’s 46 
million students are involved in 
year-round school as yet. But, 
according to George Jensen, 
chairman of the National School 
Calendar Study Committee, 
over 1,000 school districts are 
now studying the change. 

Many states have laws which 
set school dates at certain 
times. Permissive legislation, 
which would allow each district 
to set calendar dates without 
olss of state aid, is needed be- 
fore year-round school can be 
implemented. So far, 17 states 
have enacted permissive legis- 
lation, and others have it pend- 
ing. 

Perhaps the greatest amount 
of research on the subject has 
been done in the state of New 
York. Seven schools in New 
York have tested programs, and 
many more have plans ready 
for implementation as soon as 
legislative action is taken there. 

Flexibility is the key to the 
whole concept of year-round ed- 
ucation, the Family Economics 
Bureau found. Open clasrooms, 
upgraded schools and team 
teaching go hand-in-hand with 
revised curriculum and year- 
round schedules. 

Year-round school may not 
be the answer to all the prob- 
lems facing the nation’s schools 
today. But for the pioneers, it 
seems to be solving many of 
them. 
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150 Youngsters Attend 
Day Camp at Venice 


A total of 150 youngsters at- 
tending a special day camp ac- 
tivity last week at Lee Park in 
Venice enjoyed a program of 
handicraft, games, hiking, 
group singing and slides. 

The events, sponsored bythe 
Expanded Nutrition Program of 
the University of Illinois, was 
planned and led by assistants 
from the university’s extension 
division. Staff members were 
augmented by teenage and 
adult volunteers who helped at 
the morning and afternoon ses- 
sions. 

Children gathered at the park 
ata . for craft work, games 
and hiking trips. A noon lunch 
was served ‘and the remaining 
hours were spent viewing a 
slide show and group singing. 

Darlene Heer, a Madison 
County assistant’ extension ad- 
visor, said the successful pro- 
gram resulted from support 
given by people in the local 
communities and area business 
firms, 

Food for the midday meal 
and materials used in the craft 
projects were donated by Tri- 
City, Schermer's, National, 
Kozyak and Cohen grocery 
stores; Prairie Farm dairy; 
and the Venice School District. 


Conservation Tour 
Planned Aug. 28 


Many area residents will take 
part in the annual U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture conser- 
vation tour Saturday, Aug. 28, 
to examine’ fishing develop- 
ments, tree planting areas, wa- 
terways, critical seeding areas 
and other conservation areas 
in Foster, Moro and Fort Rus- 
sell townships. 

Busses will leave the Agri- 
cultural Stabilization Conserva- 
tion Service and Soil Conserva- 
tion Service parking lot at the 
USDA Building on Old Alton 
Road near Edwardsville, at 9 
a.m, that day. Reservations for 
the tour and Juncheon must be 
made before Friday, Aug. 27, 
by calling 656-4710. 


Julius J, Balsai Back 


From Pacific Exercise 

Navy Fireman Julius J. 
Balsai, son of Mr, and Mrs. 
Stephen Balsai, 1618 Maple St., 
has returned to his homeport 
of San Diego after a six month 
deployment to the Western 
Pacific aboard the destroyer 
USS Floyd B. Parks. 

His ship participated in the 
combined South East Asia 
Treaty Organization Exercise 
“Subok” which included naval 
units from the Philippines, 
Australia, New Zealand, and 
the United Kingdom, 
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from your Illinois Power 
Home Lighting Representative 
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Modernizing your home lighting is‘a quick 
and inexpensive way to give your home a brand 
new look. 

Expert advice on lighting can help you gét 
the results you want for the least amount of 
time and money. Our Home Lighting Repre- 
sentative is glad to. help you plan attractive 
modern lighting for any room in your home. 
This is a free service of Illinois Power. 


NEW CONVENIENCE 
was designed into the lighting for the attractive kitchen of 
Mrs, Norby Nielsen of Urbana. Overhead fluorescent 

fixtures provide plenty of shadow-free illumination 

directly over the sink and work areas, 
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can be added to a living room by concealed 
lighting in drapery valances, ceiling spotlights and 
lights under bookshelves to highlight a collection 
or family photos. 
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Three Persons Injured 
In Two-Auto Accident 
Three persons were injured 
when autos driven by Roselee 
Mohon, 27, of 4208 Maryville 
Road, and Dawn Jones, i9, of 
‘3100 E. 23rd St., collided’ on 
Nameoki Road as the Jones 
auto was turning into the Cool- 
idge Junior High School road- 
way at 5 p.m. Thursday. Driver 
of the Jones car was issued a 
right-of-way violation ticket. 
Taken to St, Elizabeth Hos- 
pital were the two drivers and 
Rhonda Mohon, 5: All were re- 
leased after treatment and x- 
rays. The girl had contusions to 
the left shoulder and knee. Mrs. 
Mohon suffered knee abrasions. 
Miss Jones had struck her head 
on the dash board. 


Boys Steal Groceries 
As*Owner Telephones 

Two juvenile boys, 15 and 13, 
stole a $6 bag of groceries set- 

_ ting at a phone booth on the 

A & P Market lot while the 
owner, Norman Gardner,’ 2764 
Nameoki Drive, was making a 
call at 3:40 p.m. Thursday. 

The boys were spotted and 
were taken into custody by po- 
lice. The groceries were re- 
turned to the owner. 
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Services Held for 
Wesley Grote, 62 


Funeral services were con- 
ducted for Wesley Leslie Grote, 
62, of 2701 Denver St., at 1 
p.m. Saturday at the Second 
Baptist Church. He died at 11:30 
a.m. Thursday at the Colon- 
nades Nursing Home where he 
had been a patient one week. 

Born in Irvington, Ml., Mr. 
Grote lived in Granite City for 
27 years. 

He retired two years ago at 
the Nestle Co. where he had 
been employed as a welder for 
16 years. 

Mr. Grote was a member of 
the Second Baptist Church and 
the Machinist Local. 

Surviving are his wife, Mrs. 
Myra Della Grote; two daugh- 
ters, Mrs. James (La Verna) 
Corbitt and Mrs. John (Betty) 
Haug, both of Collinsville; one 
son, James Grote of Granite 
City; three brothers, Raymond 
Grote of Nashville, Ill., Irvin 
Grote of Pinckneyville, Ill. and 
Lester Grote of Granite City; 
three sisters, Mrs. Raymond 
(Viola) Dempsey, Mrs. Gerald 
(irene) Miller and Mrs. June 
(Alice) Hill, all of Pinckneyville, 
NL; and five grandchildren. 

Details are given in today’s 
obituary, column. 


Stereo, Tapes Stolen 

A $108 stereo set and 11 tapes 
valued at $60 were taken from 
the locked auto of William Dol- 
lins, 1708 Ferguson Ave., while 
it was parked at the Tri-Mor 
Bowl, he reported at 9:35 p.m. 
Thursday. 
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Lie Detector Tests Urged 
On Vote Machine Purchase 


Lie detector tests for Madison 
County officials who arranged 
the selection, lease and pur- 
chase of voting gnachines last 
year was suggested Thursday 
by Marshall H. Smith, assistant 
state’s attorney and legal ad- 
visor to the County Board of 
Supervisors. 

The offer was made after it 
was disclosed that top officers 
of the Shoup Voting Machine 
Corp., from which the county 
purchased 400 machines for 
$694,840, were indicted by a 
federal grand jury in Philadel- 
phia on bribery charges. ~ 

Smith said that a few -situa- 
tions outlined in the case “are 
enough to bring everyone in- 
volved everywhere under an 
aura of suspicion. 

Integrity Unquestioned 

In a letter to Miss Eulalia 
Hotz, county clerk, and mem- 
bers of the county board’s study 
committee, Smith said, ‘I have 
absolute confidence in the in- 
tegrity of all of you and the 
county board, and I think it is 
very important to maintain 
public confidence and to es- 
tablish it as rapidly as possible. 

“I would like to ask each of 
you to take a polygraph test at 
the earliest possible moment 
with me as I was involved to 
the extent of drawing the reso- 
lution and passing on the legal- 
ity of the purchase.” 

The federal grand jury in- 
dicted the national firm, sev- 
eral company officials, two 
election officials of Hillsborough 
County, Fla., and the president 
of a Tampa bank in connection 
with the sale of voting machines 


_to that county. 


According to the indictments, 
Shoup officials conspired to sell 
200 voting machines to Hills 
borough County for $530,700 
through bribery of local offici- 
als. Later, the company de- 
frauded the county by buying 
back 180 of the machines as 
scrap for $5,400 and then sold 
some of the! is C 


Tex., for $1,500 each after pay- 

ing a scrap value of $30 each, 

again by bribing local officials. 
Investigate All Deals 

The office of the U.S. attorney 

in Philadelphia said the entire 

scope of Shoup’s transactions 


2 Charged, 1 Sought 
After Madison Fight 


Two young men were arrest- 
ed at 2 a.m. Saturday in the 
800 block of Jackson Street in 
West Madison and were charged 
with fighting. Cari Nelson, 18, 
of 55 Lee Wright Homes, Ven- 
ice, and Joe Pryor, 19, of 904 
Franklin St., Madison, were ar- 
rested in a joint effort by Mad- 
ison and Venice police. Nelson 
also was charged with resisting 
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Charles Stern Jr., 2027 Cleve- 
land Blvd., while making a turn, 
collided with the auto of Elnora 
Gary, 85 Meredocia St., Venice, 
parked at 2646 Cleveland Blvd. 
at 1:30 p.m. Thursday. Stern, 
who said he had been without 
sleep for 32 hours, was charged 
with reckless driving, police 
said. 


arrest. A third youth who ran 
from the fight is being sought. 
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are under investigation, includ- 
ing the one with Madison 
County. 

Arthur Braundmeier, New 
Douglas Township supervisor 
who headed the election study 
committee, said there were no 
offers of a payoff made by the 
Shoup firm. 

He added that the company 
flew him and five other county 
officials to Colorado Springs, 
Colo., last year to see the ma- 
chines in operation and paid 
the expenses. 

Others who made the trip 
were Miss Hotz, Harold Landolt, 
county board chairman, Carl 
Roach of Granite City, Harry 
Briggs, former Nameoki Town- 
ship supervisor, and Miss Eve- 
lyn Bowles, assistant to the 
county clerk. 

The county still owes the firm 
$322,420 which is due Dec. 1. 
County officials are proceeding 
with plans to erect a warehouse 
for the machines on county- 
owned property at the outskirts 
of Edwardsville. 


MONDAY -- 


TUESDAY -- 


Brother of GC Resident 
Dies in Poland 


Word has been received here 
of the death of Marion Barto- 
siak, 66, of Bialystok, Poland, 
on Aug. 5. 

He was a brother of Walter 
Bartosiak of Granite City. An- 
other brother, Stanley Barto- 
siak of Milwaukee, Wis., and his 
wife had left Warsaw the same 
day after visiting relatives in 
Poland. Other survivors include 


e 
nephews and nieces in the Quad- HAM 


Cities and in Wisconsin. 
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Arlington 
Heights 


MRS. FAYE HESTER 
64 Karen Drive 
931-2415 


WELCOME ACTIVITY 
BY ARLINGTON CLUB 

The Arlington Heights Wom- 
en’s Club met last week at the 
home of Mrs. Charlene. Miller, 
13. Shirlwin Drive, with Mrs. 
Faye Hester presiding. 

Main topic of discussion was 
the Charity Days sale at the Na- 
meoki Village Shopping Cercer 
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in which the club will partici- 
pate. Mrs.’ June Theodorakis 
agreed to assist Mrs. Lois Brad- 
ford and Mrs. Hester with this. 
Several of the members dis- 
played items which they had 
made for the sale. 

Two events were cancelled. 
They were a watermelon feast 
scheduled for Aug. 15 and a 
teenage dance scheduled, for 
Aug. 28, 

The club will sponsor a night 
out on Aug. 19, at which time 
the members will attend the 


Municipal Opera production of 
“Cabaret.” 


The welcoming committee re- 
ported it has welcomed into the 
area the following families: Mr. 
and Mrs. William Hoffman and 
children, Billy, B. J., Joseph 
and Shirley, 61 Carla Drive; 
Mr. and Mrs. Nick Neunzerling 
and. children, Mark, Christie 
and Marvin Dufner, 19 Shirlwin 
Drive; Mr. and’ Mrs. Irvin Ed- 
ling and children, Kristen and 
Eric, 166 Sandy Shore Drive; 
and Mr. and Mrs. Cliff Ed- 
wards and children, Sandra, ,Di- 
ana and Joey, 18 Jeanette 
Drive. 

Refreshments 


were served 


by the hostess, after which a 
workshop was ‘held to prepare 
items for Charity Days. 

Another workshop will be held 
this evening at the home of Mrs. 
Francisca Rawden, 2 Shirlwin 
Drive, from 7 to 10 o'clock. 

Next month’s meeting will be 
held at the home of Mrs. Lor- 
etta Rakowski, 62 Karen Drive. 

In attendance were Mesdames 
Mary Lou Richardson, Loretta 
Rakowski, Lois Bradford, June 
‘Ybarra, Francisca Rawden, 
Connie Strotheide, June Theo- 
dorakis, Faye Hester, Charlene 
Pohlman, Charlene Miller and a 
guest, Mrs. Laverne Neunzer- 
ling. 


Two Men Arrested in 


Drug Sales at MRF « 


Sheriff's deputies and agents 
of the Illinois Bureau of Investi- 
gation arrested two men on 
narcotics charges last week 
at the Mississippi River Festival 
during a concert at the Southern 
Illinois University-Southwestern 
campus. 

They are James Clifton Rob- 
inson, St. Louis, charged by 
sheriff's deputies with illegal 
sale of marijuana, and Dennis 
L. Wisnoski, 25, of Swansea, 
chraged by the IBI with sales 
of LSD. 





xv», A Diamond Salute to Granite City on 
Their Sparkling 75th Anniversary * 


trom MICHEL JEWELRY and Employees 


Saluting the Jubilee and looking back brings many memories, but looking ahead MICHEL JEWELRY 


& GIFT SHOP has developed a new and exci 


g Bridal Registration designed in min 


id for the modern 


Brides of today and tomorrow. We have staffed a professonal-group of Bridal Consultants for 9 


pert Service! 


And 


JIM DE RUNTZ 


JIM has been employed 
ichel Jewelry since 1940 


). He 
is a graduate of Community 


oo P — 


ANTHONY MICHEL 


To let you meet our staff, we'd like to proudly introduce ourselves. 


Here | 


CATHERINE MICHEL 
by Anthony “Tony” Michel started in the jewelry business in July 1921 


at 1205 Nineteenth Street with the Hogan Jewelry Co., as an ap- 
prentice watchmaker. Three years later he headed the watch repair 


High School and Elgin Watch 


department, until 1931. 


HILDA LOMBARDI 
HILDA is a Granite City resi- 
dent. 
Heart Parochial School and 


She attended Sacred 


College. He is a 


member of the 
attended Accutron 


pralal 
Institute of America, Jim, 


life-long resident of Granite, 
is married and resides with his 
wife, Margaret, and four chil- 
dren, Anne, Jo, Kathleen and 


Jimmie. 


HELEN McKINNEY 


HELEN is a life long resident 
ity. She has been 
employed in retail stores since 
1939. Helen started her em- 
ployment with our store ten 
years ago. She is married to 
the 


of Granite 


John McKinney and is 
mother of three children. 


certified 
watchmaker by the Horologist 
Institute of America, Washing- 
ton, D.C, He is also a charter 
American 
Watchmaker Institute. He has 
Seminars 
and o course in Diamond Ap- 
g by the Gemological 


At that time, the present location was closed. Tony took up space 
with Dr. George E. Shetterly, optometrist, at 1924’ State Street. 


Being crowded for space Tony again moved, this time to 1205 
Nineteenth Street, next to the old fire department. 
ever expanding business Tony again had to move, this time in April 
1945, when he located at 1842 STATE STREET, the present location 
of MICHEL JEWELRY. 

Catherine Michel has also contributed to the business with the 
opening of MICHEL'S GIFT SHOP next door. Catherine's success 
has been very good with the help of her many customers and loyal 
friends. 


But with an 


DOUG NORTON 


“POUG is 
He resides with his 
Mr. ond Mrs. 
Norton, and has five brothers 


our newest em- 


ployee. 
parents, Rollie 


and four sisters. Doug has 


been a resident for five years 
Granite City 


and attends 


Senior High, 


Granite City High School. She 
with her husband, 
Yock Lombardi, and has two 


resides 


daughters, Carolyn and Mari- 
lyn She has been employed 
in the Michel Jewelry Gift 
Shop 15 years. 


ALMA PASCHEDAG 


ALMA has resided in Granite 
City the past 25 years and at- 
tended Collinsville Township 
High School. She is married 
to William E. Paschedag and 
the mother of one daughter. 
Alma has been employed by 
the Michel Jewelry & Gift 
Shop for six years. 


Over the years Michel Jewelry has been a respected and recognized business, confident and profes- 
sional in their everday handling of customers. To show this appreciation through their expert cus- 
tomer service here is one of the many cards of thanks Michel Jewelry receives daily. 


Remember: 
For Bridal Registration... 
Michel Jewelry 


See One of Our Bridal 


> 


Consultants for Our 
* BRIDAL REGISTRATION 


GIFTS for ANY OCCASION 
We Are Here To Serve You! 


$ 
Officidl Watch Inspector 
for GM&O — Norfolk & 
Western — B&O — Illinois 
Terminal — Nickel Plate 
— St. Louis Terminal and 
C&El. 


1840-42 STATE ST. 


MICHEL 


JEWELRY AND 'GIFT SHOP 
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hae. SO 
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SAorrss ~S- AS Se 


Oar, ata 


FREE BRIDAL REGISTRATION. 
FREE GIFT WRAPPING 
FREE GIFT DELIVERY 


451-9667—876-1623 


SUPERIOR RATING. Mrs. Regina Bohnen- 
stiehl, 2608 Cayuga St., receives a Department of 
the Army certificate for sustained superior perform- 


ance. Mrs. Bohnenstieh’ 


1, a secretary in the re- 


search, development, and engineering directorate, 
Army Aviation Systems Command (AVSCOM), St. 
Louis, was presented the award by Lieutenant 


Colonel George T. Neu, 


former director of sys- 


tems engineering directorate. 





West 
Granite 


MRS, PEGGY MOORE 
2616 West 26th Street 
876-3755 


Claudie Young of Tulsa, Okla., 
spent a week visiting his grand- 
parents, Fourth Ward Alder- 
man Claude Green and Mrs. 
Green, 2454 Illinois Ave. 
HONOR MICHAEL HOGAN 

A birthday party was given 
last week in honor of Michael 
Hogan’s fourth birthday by his 
grandparents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Earl Hogan of Venice. His 
uncle, Pvt. Edward Hogan, was 
home from Fort Riley, Kan., for 
the occasion. 

A buffet supper was served, 
followed by cake and ice cream 
He received many gifts. 

Also in attendance were his 
mother, Shirley Hogan, his 
aunts and uncles, Grace, 
Earline, Anna, Earl, Barney, 
Tony and Carl Hogan, his great 
uncle, Patrick Hogan, and his 
aunt and uncle, Mr. and Mrs. 
David Parker and daughters, 
Debbie and Connie. 

see 
NINTH BIRTHDAY 

Michael Grizzard, 2615 West 
26th St., celebrated his ninth 
birthday with a party given by 
his parents, Mr. and Mrs. Dav- 
id Grizzard, at the home of his 
grandparents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Marshall Grizzard, 2647 High- 
way 67. 

Games were played and 
prizes were awarded to Lynn 
Foster, Scott Keeton and Jim- 
my Draper. Cake, ice cream 
and punch were served to Sher- 
ry Foster, Scott Keeton, Mi- 
chael Moore, John Draper, Kar- 
en Moore, Jimmy Draper and 
the guest of honor. 

‘eee 
CLUB PICNIC LUNCH 

The Friendship and Birthday 
Club enjoyed a picnic lunch at 
Wilson Park last week. 

Those attending were Mes- 
dames Eunice Beeber, presi- 
dent, and Frances Blair of St. 
Louis, Reba Reever, Rosie 
Greer, Mrs, Charles Allen, 
Charlene Brandon, Ginny Cook, 
Elizabeth Taylor, Mary Valen- 
cia, Joyce Carrizales, Donna 
Flemming, Ruby Gray and 
Betty Wickam. 

ee ee 
MARKS TENTH BIRTHDAY 

Jim Draper, 2601 Missouri 
Ave., celebrated his tenth birth- 
day with a barbecue given by 
his parents, Mr. and Mrs. John 
Draper. Attending were his 
grandparents, Dale Jarvis and 
Mr. and Mrs. John Draper of 
Madison, and_ his brother, 
John Draper of Madison, and 
his brother, Johnny. 


$100,000: Suit Filed 
Over Fatal Accident 

A suit for $100,000 has been 
filed for O’Duel Bradley, ad- 
ministrator of the estate of 
Malcolm Bradley, 18, of Eagle 
Park Acres, against Russell D. 
and Frederick D. Mortland of 
Alton, in Madison County Cir- 
cuit Court at Edwardsville. 

Bradley was killed when an 
auto in which he was riding, 
driven by Marvin Hill of Eagle 
Park Acres, collided with an 
auto driven by Russell Mort- 
land and owned by Frederick 
Mortland last June 15 at W.| 
20th Street and Route 151 


Age30to60? 


You may save 
big money on 
auto insurance. 


FARMERS 
INSURANCE 


877-3108 


If No 
Answer 
Call 
451-9854 


1412 Twentieth St., 
Granite City 





Income Tax Course 
Is Scheduled Here 


A basic income tax course 

will be conducted in Granite 
City beginning Sept. 13 under 
supervision of H & R Block, 
America’s largest tax prepara- 
tion firm, according to Ernest 
L. Schmalzried, district. man- 
ger. 

“The Block tax course is de- 
signed for people who want to 
Save money on their income 
tax, or make money as tax 
preparers,” Schmalzried said. 

“Anyone may enroll,” he 
continued, ‘“‘and there are no 
restrictions or qualifications of 
any kind. It is not necessary 
that applicants have any pre- 
vious financial knowledge or 
tax experience.” He said the 
tax course is suited for house- 
wives, teachers, retired work- 
ers, and anyone else wanting to 
improve their tax knowledge or 
increase their family income. 

The H & R Block tax course 
covers all major areas of tax 
return preparation, with actual 
practice in preparing individual 
returns and is programmed to 
teach the student increasingly 
detailed tax problems as study 
progresses. 

Enrollment forms may be ob- 
tained by writing, visiting, or 
phoning the H & R Block office 
at 8410 State Street, East St. 
Louis. A choice of day or eve- 
ning classes will be offered. 
Certificates will be awarded to 
all graduates of the course. 


Engineer Sues TRRA 
For Explosion Injuries 


A suit for $75,000 was filed 
last week for T. J. Hutchins 
against the Terminal Railroad 
Association, in Madison County 
Circuit Court at Edwardsville. 

The complaint alleges that 
last Jan. 28 Hutchins, employed 
by the railroad as an engineer, 
was injured when a detonator 
exploded in the cab of his loco- 
motive while he was waiting to 
move a freight train into the 
Madison yards at the Wabash 
Railroad crossover. The explo- 
sive was brought aboard by a 
switch foreman, according to 
the complaint. Negligence was 
charged, 


Stolen Minibike Found 


A $275 minibike stolen from 
the garage of Clyde Sawyer, 
4005 Sara St., after 7 p.m. Mon- 
day was recovered by St. Louis 
police. 


CALL YOUR REALTOR 
MORRISS REALTY CO. 
876-4400 


Skilled Craftsmen Are 
Sought by State Parks 


By JOAN MURARO 
Copley News Service 

Springfield — Professiona 1 
people skilled in native arts and 
crafts, who are willing to share 
their talents with visitors to 
Illinois state parks, are being 
sought by the interpretive sec- 
tion of the division of parks and 
memorials in the state depart- 
ment of conservation. 

Dean Campbell, of the in- 
terpretive and recreation sec- 
tion, said limited experience 
with such demonstrations in 
parks has proved highly suc- 
cessful, particularly in such 
areas as thé Lincoln Home and 
New Salem’ State Park. 

“We- feel it’s always nice to 
have the public participating in 
the park programs,” Campbell 


said. 

“After all, they’re the public's 
parks, and many of the old time 
arts and crafts will disappear 
unless other people become in- 
terested in them." 

The division is ihterested in , 
persons with such skills as chair 
caning, fabric dyeing, black- 
smithing or any other crafts 
which would have been com- 
mon and necessary in early Tlli- 
nois community life, Campbell 
said. 

Persons with such knowledge, 
who are willing to give public 
demonstrations of their crafts, 
can obtain additional informa- 
tion from; Campbell, at the 
State Office Building, in Spring- 
field, he said. 

The interpretive and recrea- 
tion section has set up and im- 
plements programs in 10 state 
parks currently with a full-time 
staff, to help park visitors see 
their state parks in terms of 
their significance and resources, 
rather than just as wooded 
areas for picnics and camping. 

Some arts and crafts demon- 
strations have been included in 
these programs, where the 
skills were available among 
staff members. 

But utilization of citizens will- 
ing to give a day or more would 
expand: the program without 
overburdening budgets which 
have been limited by current 
economy programs in many. 
state departments, 


Mitchell 


MRS, LOIS WEEKS 
128 Cynthia Lane 
931-1493 

MRS. WEEKS HONORED 

The Venietian Club met last 
week at Ruthanne’s Beauty Sa- 
lon with the co-leader, Loretta 
Werths. The pledge was said 
and weights were recorded. 

Mrs. Ruthanne Weeks was 
queen for the week. Others at- 
tending included Vicki Schwartz, 
Charlotte Dilday, Marie Cottrell, 
Georgia Wofford, Beverly Wof- 
ford and two members who 
were reinstated, Birdie Fenton 
and Gloria Kowalski. Prospec- 
tive members may | contact 
Ruthanne Weeks at 877-0320 or 
931-0685. 


VACATION BIBLE 
SCHOOL TIME! 


SEE US FOR ALL YOUR 
BIBLE SCHOOL NEEDS 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 


* Bibles © Sacred Records 
© Gifts * Greeting Cards 
Christian Literature 


ALTON BIBLE 
and BOOK STORE 


2808 E, Broadway, Alton 
Telephone 462-6855 





“U.S. CAR OF 


THE YEAR,” 


PLYMOUTH SATELLITE, 
IS CLEARANCE PRICED! 


Road Testmagazine 


gave our Satellite their ‘U.S. Car of the 


Satellite Sebring 
2-Door 


Year" award, for being the most unique 
mid-size car in America. Now we're making 
ityour “U.S. Buy of the Year” by giving 

ita special '71 Final Clearance Price. 


MADDOX MOTORS, Ine. 


4100 NAMEOKI RD., GRANITE CITY, ILL. 





Seven On-Site 
Hearings Set by 
Zoning Board 


Five on-site public hearings 
will be held Aug. 30 and two 
more on Aug. 31 «n area town- 
ships by the Madison County 
Zoning Board of Appeals. The 
hearings on Aug. 30 will be on 
the petitions of: 


Jerry D. Harrington for a 
variation in side yard ,equire- 
ments for an addition to un ex- 
isting business in an R-3 one- 
family residence 4 strict in 
Nameoki Township at 3708 Pon- 
toon Road, the site of Comfort 
Heating, at 9:25 a.m. 


Della Thomas, owner, and 
Harold Moody, occupant of a 
mobile home, to place a mobile 
home in an R-4 single-family 
residence district in Venice 
township at the corner of Wat- 
son and Henry streets, Williams 
Place subdivision, at 9:55 a.m. 


Mattie B. Smith to place a 
mobile home in an R-4 single- 
family residence district _ in 
Venice Township at 214 Hill St., 
Williams subdivision, at 10:10 
am. 


Joe N. Barnes, owner, and 
Gerald Zimmermann, occupant 
of a mobile home, to place a 
mobile home in an R-4 single- 
family residence district — in 
Nameoki Township at 3311 West 
Point, State Park Place, at 
10:35 a.m. 

Berniece A. Hale, owner, and 
Mary Wrobel, occupant of a 
mobile home, to place a mobile 
home in an’ R-4 single-family 
residence district of Nameoki 
Township at 3217 Fairmont 
Ave., State Park Place, at 
10:50 .m. 


Set Other Hearings 

Hearings on Aug. 31 are set 
for: 

T. B. McHatton, owner, and 
KXEN Inc., by Burt W. Kauf- 
man, purchaser, to construct 
six radio towers and a_con- 
commitant block house for a 
radio transformer and_ office 
building in an agricultural dis- 
trict in Chouteau Township to 
the rear of present: property on 


Sgt. Marvic L. Conner 
Awarded Purple Heart 


Army Sergeant Marvic L. 
Conner, son of Mrs. Betty L. 
Conner, 2000 Elm St., has re- 
ceived ‘the Purple Heart while 
serving with the 459th Signal 
Battalion near Nha Trang, 
Vietnam. 

The decoration was awarded 
for wounds suffered in action 
against hostile forces. 

Sgt. Conner received the 
award while assigned as a tech- 
nical controller in the battal- 
ion’s 228th Signal Company. He 
also holds the Bronze Star 
medal. 

His wife, Kyong, lives at 2737 
Iowa St., Granite City. 


Donald Schmittzehe to 
Vice-President's,Post 


Wayne C. Klopp, president of 
American National Stores, Inc., 
has announced the appointment 
of Donald E. Schmittzehe to 
vice-president of American Na- 
tional Stores and general man- 
ager of the 40-store Biederman 
Division, with Theadquarters in 
St. Louis. Schmittzehe replaces 
Irwin Lowenstgin who has re- 
signed. 

Before joining ANS in Febru- 
ary this year, Schmittzehe 
served as vice-president of 
sales with Moore’s Stores, a 
buidling material wholesaler. 
Prior to that, he spent 21 years 
with the Montgomery Ward Co., 
serving in various management 
areas American National 
Stores, a subsidiary of Ameri- 
can Investment Co., operates 
nearly 100 furniture and appli- 
ance stores in the midwest and 
southeast. 


old Route 66 at 
10:20 a.m 
Lester Segar, Fannie Wil- 
laredt and Otto Willaredt, own- 
ers, and John Sobol, purchaser, 
to rezone three tracts of land 
from agricultural to R-2 one- 
family residence district with a 
special use permit for private 
stables for use by residents and 
their guests in Chouteau Town- 
ship on Water Works Road 
north of Interstate 270 
10:50 a.m. 


Route 111, at 


at 


STYLIST* zig-zag machine with carrying case. 


@ Exclusive front drop-in bobbin. 


©@ Built-in blindstitch. . 
Plus 6 other great features. 


Even greater savings on cabinet models. 


Free instructions on the use of your 
new machine. 


The Singer 1 to 36* Credit Plan helps you have 
this value now—within your budget. 


SINGE 


R 


‘Trademark of THE SINGER: ‘COMPANY 
3210 NAMEOKI RD. — GRANITE CITY 


OPEN Mondays and Fridays Until 


30 


e All Makes of Sewing Machines ! 
PHONE 876-0151 


* 


21st and MADISON AVE. 


_ One nour 


ARTinzine" 


the most in DRY CL 


877-2969 


USE OUR CONVENIENT 


By Prets-Record Staff Photographer 


REVIEWING A COPY OF Granite City's 75th Anniversary Souvenir 
Booklet is Mrs. Mary Gene Knufinke, librarian, and Ronald Aldridge, presi- 
dent of the Library Board of Trustees. Barry Loman, general chairman of the 
Diamond Jubilee is at right, and Chester Baker, chairman of the Historical 
Souvenir Booklet Committee is at left. The booklet will be distributed by mem- 
bers of the Women’s Division of the Tri-Cities Chamber of Commerce and 
will go on sale Aug. 20 at several locations in Granite City. 


Educational Opportunity for War Veterans 


By JOAN MURARO 
Copley News Service 
Springfield—Veterans _return- 
ing to Illinois after their tours 
of duty have available a wide 
variety of educational opportu- 
nities, but too often they aren’t 

aware of them. 

To correct the situation, the 
Governor’s Office of Human 
Resources, through its veterans 
affairs division, is encouraging 
public and private schools and 
particularly junior colleges, to 
seek out veterans and inform 
them of available programs. 

In a policy of “selling the 
seller: James Torricelli, vet- 
erans affairs coordinator, and 
members of his staff have been 
meeting with recruiting ser- 
geants, explaining the numer- 


ous educational programs avail- 
able for Illinois veterans, so 
they in turn can pass this in- 
formation on to young men en- 
tering the service. 

Job and Readjustment 

Two basic problems face 
most returning veterans, Torri- 
celli says: the difficulty of re- 
adjusting to civilian life, and 
finding a job in a dwindling job 
market. 

The junior colleges are par- 
ticularly beneficial in offering 
help to securing employment, 
since in addition to offering 
courses of study leading to a 
degree, they offer programs of 
vocational training. 

It is this kind of training the 
returning young veteran often 
needs most. 


Views Apollo 15 Launch, 


Calls Event 


“It beautiful,” Helen 
Gyarmati, a 16-year-old Granite 
City girl said describing the 
launch of the Apollo 15 moon 
rocket at Cape Kennedy on 


was 


Gyarmati, a daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. John Gyarmati, 
2549 Waterman Ave., returned 
from Florida last week after 
spending 214 weeks with her 
godmother, Mrs. Sylvia Heinl 
of Indialantic, formerly of Uni- 
versity City, Mo. The Heinl 
residence is located just 20 
miles from Cape Kennedy. 

While there, Mrs. Hein] and 
her young guest attended a 
wine and cheese party at the 
home of Harry Shoaf of In- 
diatlantic, at which Gordon 
Cooper, one of the seven 
original astronauts was guest of 
honor. Miss Gyarmati talked 
with Cooper and received his 
autograph. 

Shoaf, a retired NASA execu- 
tive, has been associated with 
Cooper in a research and de- 
velopment business since the 
former astronaut resigned from 
the space program, 

Although the Hein! home is 
situated fairly close to Cape 
Kennedy, Miss Gyarmati and 
her hosts: arrived outside the 
launch area perimeter the eve- 
ning of July 25. 

Apollo 15, scheduled to be 
launched at 9:30 a.m. July 26, 
blasted off for the moon as 
promised, creating ‘a beauti- 
ful sight,” according to the lo- 
cal girl 


BEFORE VACATION 
Have Your Tires 
CHECKED, ROTATED 


ond 


BALANCED 


WELLS TRI-CITY 


TIRE CO. 
2248 Madison, Granite City 


877-1572 


SPECIAL TUES., 
AUGUST 17-18-19 


Any $6 Worth of 


DRY CLEANING 
$ 


FOR 


"Beautiful’ 


About 1,000 autos were parked 
in the area where Mrs. Hein! 
and her goddaughter stayed 
overnight, Miss Gyarmati said. 

“Some people had been wait- 
ing at the Cape about a week,” 
she commented, adding that 
“traffic was really tied-up on 
the homeward trip.” 

A junior at Xavier High 
School in St. Louis, Miss Gyar- 
mati spent the holiday in 
Florida in celebration of her 
16th birthday, at the invitation 
of her godmother whose home 
is on the ocean front. 

The Granite City girl enjoyed 
deep sea fishing, sightseeing 
and swimming, but most of all 
the experience of watching the 
moon rocket launch. 


Income Tax Reform Bill | 
Signed by Governor | 


Pensions, — retirement funds 
and profit-sharing plans which 
accrued before August 1969 be- 
came exempt from the state in- 
come tax in a Senate bill signed | 
last week by Gov. Richard B.| 
Ogilvie. 

The measure, introduced by 
Republican Sen. William C. 
Harris of Pontiac, was co-| 
sponsored by Sen. Sam M. 
Vadalabene, Edwardsville Dem- 
ocrat, who first introduced a 
similar bill in January. 

Ogilvie, who previously had 
called Vadalabene’s bill irre- 
sponsible, said “This bill final- 
ly eliminates the evil of retro- 
active taxation under the Illi- 
nois income tax.” 

It prohibits taxation of any 
appreciation in the value of 
real property before August 
1969 and of gains on sales or 
exchanges of property used by 
an individual in a business as 
farm land, equipment or live- 
stock, It gives relief to small 
businessmen, persons who have 
saved during their working 
years for their retirement, and 
io farmers. 


LIST WITH COCHRANE-WOLF 
“IT’S SOLD” 


| 


WED., THURS.” 


If veterans who cannot find 
work can be persuaded to take 
advantage of existing programs 
and return to school, they may 
be on the way to acquiring a 
skill which in turn will lead to 
a job, Torricelli said. 

Some schools are currently 
even hiring and paying veter- 
ans to spread the word among 
other veterans. Lewis and 
Clark Junior College (formerly 
Monticello) at Godfrey, near 
Alton, and Prairie State in 
Chicago Heights pay veterans 
$2 an hour for up to 15 hours 
weekly to contact other veter- 
ans and explain the benefits to 
them. 

GI |, Scholarship 

Among benefits explained are 
the basic GI bill which pays 
$175 a month for a single vet- 
eran to attend school, with ad- 
ditional benefits if he has a 
wife and children; the Illinois 
Military Scholarship, which 
pays full tuition for certain 
programs, and a Veterans Ad- 
ministration program making 
$50 a month available to veter- 
ans for tutoring. 

Additionally, junior colleges 
have programs which permit 
the educationally disadvantaged 
veteran to enroll without a high 
school diploma. 

And there is a pre-discharge 
education program which per- 
mits the serviceman to take 
remedial courses while still in 
uniform, without taking away 
any of his four-year educational 
benefits after discharge. 


Person to person 
health insurance 


It can give you 

@ paycheck 

if you're disabled. 
Call me. 


ROY 


THEBEAU 


2126 Pontoon 
876-8258 


JOE 
HASSLER 


3727 Nameoki 
877-4918 


ED 
NICHOLS 


3014 Madison 
876-8728 


MIKE 
TOUNDAS 


1801 Pontoon 
797-0100 
797-0101 


GERALD 


THEBEAU 
C.L.U. 


2126 Pontoon 
451-7507 


HARRY 
THEBEAU 
1511 Fifth St. 


Four Area Residents 
Given Divorce Decrees 


Four area couples have re- 
ceived divorce decrees in Mad- 
ison County Circuit Court. 
Granted divorces were: 

Gary E. Sturdivant of Gran- 
ite City from Jeanne D. Sturdi- 
vant of Coffeen. They were 
married Aug. 26, 1967, in Gran- 
ite City. Mental cruelty was 
charged. Her maiden name of 
Jeanne McGee was restored. 

Charles Rockett of Madison 
from Wilhelmina Rockett of St. 
Louis. They were*married Nov. 
25, 1962, in St. Louis, and sepa- 
rated July 15, 1968. Mental 
cruelty was charged, Custody 
of two children was given to 
the mother, and the father is 
to pay child support of $50 per 
month per child. 

Madonna Kaye Ryan from 
Ernest Ryan, both of Granite 
City. They were married Sept. 
6, 1960, in Bunker Hill, and 
separated Feb. 23, 1970. Mental 
cruelty was charged. The moth- 
er obtained custody of one 
child, and the father is to pay 
child support of $25 per week. 

Carl Nolkemper from Mary 
Nolkemper, both of Granite 
City. They were married 
July 1960 in St. Louis and 
separated April 15, 1971. Mental 
cruelty was charged, The fa- 
ther obtained custody of one 
child. 


SPECIAL 
PURCHASE ! 


Manvfacturer's 
Suggested 
List Price 


99.95 
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Daughter is Born to 
Arthur L, Kellers 

Staff Sergeant and Mrs. Ar- 
thur L. Keller, 35042 Altus 
Court, Grissom AFB, Ind., are 
announcing the birth of a 
daughter Aug. 6, at the base 
hospital. She has been named 
Jennifer Ellen and weighed 
seven pounds, three and a half 
ounces, The Kellers also have 
a son, David. 

Mrs. Keller is the former 
Jane Mimlitz, daughter of Rev. 
and Mrs. John Mimlitz, natives 
of Granite City now residing in 


San Pierre, Ind. Maternal great- , 


grandparents are Mr. and Mrs. 
Arnold Arbogast, 2663 Lincoln 
Avenue. 


Passes CPA Exam 

Pat Wesley, 2723 Harvey 
Place, management accountant 
in the Controller’s Office at Pet 
Incorporated, has passed the 
1971 Certified Public Account- 
ants’ examination. Wesley, na- 
tive of Gillespie, Illinois, holds 
a master of business adminis- 
tration degree from Eastern 
Illinois University at Charles- 
ton, Ill. He joined Pet in 1970. 
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Marriage Rate Rises 
Sharply iin County 


The number of births declined 
marriages took a sharp rise 
and deaths remained about sta- 
ble in Madison County in July, 
according to a report of vital 
statistics issued through the of- 
fice of Miss Eulalia Hotz, coun- 
ty clerk, : 

Births totaled 330, down 11, 
including 153 males, down 16, 
and 177 females, up five, There 
were three sets of twins, up 
one. : 

There were 304 marriages, up 
93, and 154 deaths, up two. 


TRAVELING BY AIR? CALL 
HOLIDAY SERVICE, 452-9131 


Interpretation for the Deaf 
All Services 


SUBURBAN BAPTIST 
2500 St. Clair, Granite City 
Wendell Garrison, Pastor 


MAYTAG SALES & SERVICE 


PARTS & SERVICE FOR OTHER MAKES (Conventional) 


Welch Maytag, 


1818 State 


ce of fine furniture styling and precision craftsmanship. Superb 
eo FM and AM tone quality. All-transistor chassis. Twin 6 inch speakers. 


Slide rule tuning. Lighted dial and FM st 


0 light. AFC “locks in’ FM 


stations. Built-in fape jacks. Matching all-wood cabinets In Genuln 


Walnut Veneers. 


REDEROER 


DRIVE-UP WINDOW 


BOX: STORAGE, FREE MOTH 
PROOFING, MILDEW PROTECTION 


Open 7 A.M. to 5:30 P.M. Mon.-Sat. 


EN 


1918 Delmar 4010 Pontoon Rd. 





1-DAY. 
SHIRT SERVICE 


Shirts in by 10 A.M. Will Be Out 
By 4:30 P.M. the Same Day 


32° exon ON HANGERS 


876-7970 


‘STATE FARM MUTUAL 
Automobile insurance Co. 
Heme Office: 


‘Bloomiogin, linols 


OR FOLDED 
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Noise Pollution 
At High Level in 
~ St. Louis Area 


Downtown St. Louis and por- 
tions of residential neighbor- 
hoods are polluted by high noise 
levels, a survey by a Southern 
Illinois-Southwestern University 
graduate student shows. 

’ The downtown area is blight- 
ed as a place for informal out- 
door face-to-face conferences, 
and suburban areas within 700 
feet of major highways are so 
noisy that sleep is interfered 
with, the survey indicates. 

The study was done by Ben- 
nie F. Martin, who holds a B.S. 
degree in physics and is a 
master’s degree candidate. 

For the average urban citizen 
the period of time between loud 
noises which can be disturbing 
is becoming shorter -and the 
geographical locations to which 
he may go to escape noise are 
becoming scarcer, Martin said. 

The; survey was part of a re- 
search project by Martin to test 
an experimental method -0f re- 
cording community noise and to 
investigate methods of using 
the findings to reduce the com- 
munity noise level. The noise 
‘measurements were taken using 
a portable sound-level meter. 
Surveys were taken in a section 
of downtown St. Louis and a 
section of residential area in 
northwest St. Louis. 

The noise levels measured in 
the downtown section were 
found to be near the level 
where interference with speech 
occurs. In the residential sec- 
tion the noise was found to be 
above the level where interfer- 
ence with sleep occurs if the 
location was less than two 
blocks fram a major thorough- 
fare. 

All the levels were taken dur- 
ing daylight hours with a type 
1551-C sound level meter, 

Traffic noises were predom- 
inant factors in both locations. 
Martin's paper suggests the 
&tudy of noise should be a part 
of the regular planning func- 
tions. 

He said that noise can be re- 
duced by elimination or alter- 
ing the source of the noise; by 
altering the transmitting waves 
of noise or by insulating the re- 
ceiver. 


“Jesus Revolution’ to 
Be Presented Friday 


The new rock opera, ‘The 
Jesus Revolution,” will be pre- 
sented at the Mississippi River 
Festival site at Southern Illinois 
University-Southwestern Friday 
at 8:30 p.m. 

The opera is’ produced by 
Bob Yde Associates, the organ- 
ization that staged the Ameri- 
can Rock Opera Co, presenta- 
tion of “Jesus Christ, Super- 
star.” 

“The Jesus Revolution” uses 
today’s top tunes to tell the 
story of Jesus and then 
switches to an original rock- 
opera to present a new look at 
some people from the Bible's 
Old Testament, Yde says. Di- 
vided into two parts, “The 
Jesus Revolution” begins with 
a fast-moving sing-out and then | 
presents “Hard Time Being} 
God,” the rock opera that 

‘brings’ to life the story of God, 
Moses and Amos. 

There are nine members in 
the cast; four priests, called 
The Mission; two ghetto musi- 
cians; a.French teacher, Doro- 
thy Lerner; a college student, | 
Susie Walcher, and a young 
composer, Tom Martel. 

Tickets for the rock opera, 
sponsored by the University 
Center Board at SIU-SW, can 
be purchased at the University 
Center ticket office. Prices for 
reserved seating are from $2.50 
to $5.50 and lawn seating is $2. 


AWNINGS—G. C. GLASS CO. 
18th & Edison, 877-5400 


Jim 
Henderson 


ABOUT THIS QUESTION: 


“Someone broke into my car 
and stale a dozen stereo 
tapes. Il understand that my 
Auto Comprehensive — insur- 
ance gives theft coverage for 
only one tape. Will a Home- 
owner or Tenant Policy cover 
the loss of the other eleven 
tapes?” 


#12 Nameoki 
Village 
Granite City, 
lll. 62040 


Out-of-Town Divorce 


Olive Mendenall of Jonesboro 
thas been awarded a divorce 
from Frank Mendenall of Anna 
in Union County Circuit Court. 
Mental cruelty was charged. 
Mrs, Mendenall, whose maiden 
name of Bargiel was restored, 
was awarded the house, fur- 
nishings and a cash settlement 
in lieu of alimony. 


HOT WAX, $1.00 
JIFFY CAR WASH 


Two Area Girls Among 50 State Pageant Finalists 


Miss Patricia Morris, 15, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Ly- 
man Morris, 2416 Benton St., 
and Miss Deborah Kaye Hand, 
14, whose parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. John D. Hand, reside at 
3801 B St., Pontoon Beach, are 
among 50 finalists who will 
compete in the 1971 Illinois 
Miss America Teen-Ager Pag- 
eant, Aug. 27-28 at the Holiday 
Inn-East at Springfield, for the 
state title, 


Winner of the state competi- 
tion will advance to the na- 
tional competition at Palisades 
Park, N. J: in September, 

A sophomore at Granite. City 
High School, Miss Morris, is a 


member of GASP, Junior Red- 


Cross and the Sophomore Mixed 
Chorus and is employed at the 
Washington Theatre. She is 
sponsored by Rozycki Realty 
Co. 


Miss Morris, who is 5 feet, 4 


inches tall, has long brown hair 
and hazel eyes and weighs 115 
pounds, also is a candidate for 
Miss Ingenue of 1971. She. has 
taken piano lessons for seven 
years and drum lessons for 
three years and is majoring in 
business education. 

Miss Hand is a student at 
Grigsby Junior High School and 
is sponsored by the Youth Com- 
mittee of the Tri-Cities Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 


Last year she ws one of the 
16 finalists in the Miss Teen- 
Age America stgte pageant and 


award in a state-wide baby pic- 
ture contest. 

Both girls received a certifi- 
cate of approval from the state 
and were selected as a candi- 
date on the basis of outstanding 
achievement and service to the 
community. 

The initial interview on Fri- 


Undergoes Surgery 


Mrs. Toni Holmes, 2912 Wash- 
ington Ave., underwent major 
surgery Thursday at Belleville 
Memorial Hospital, 


day night will be with judges 
and on Saturday night the en- 
trants will be judged in formal 
and street attire, with the win- 
ner announced that night. Judg- 
ing emphasizes scholarship and 
community participation in se- 
lecting a winner. 


FOR THE SAFE RIDE 


TRY 


MONROE 
SHOCKS 


WELLS: TRI-CITY 


TIRE CO, 


2248 Madison, Granite City 


877-1572 





Ee 


nion 


ACTA 


Oe eee EU MCU Uo) 


© Delivery free to your home 


SS ROU eeu Clad 


®@ Infinite water level control 


Orne Leh Ey 





Open St 


Take the worry out of housekeeping with durable plastic tops that resist 
all spills, heat and scratching. It's easy to care for, good to look at and 


delightful to own., Choose the pieces you need from one of these two 


attractive open stock groups. 


The smart French Provincial features gold trim, solid cabriole legs and 


antique brass hardware. 


Save $17-$29 


on each piece 


most pieces . . 


The warm Colonial Maple is accented with antique brass drawer pulls 


and authentic colonial carvings. 


Frigidaire Jet 
Action Washers 


JET ACTION AUTOMATIC WASHER 
@ Washes from 1 piece to 18 Ibs. 
water temperature settings @ Underwater 
detergent dispenser © Snap-in lint filter 
@ Measuring cup agitator cap ® Infinite 
water level control © Wash or soak cycles 


ow oics.. 509] 


2 SPEED AUTOMATIC WASHER 
® 2 cycles, normal and gentle ® Washes 
from 1 piece to 18 Ibs. @ Infinite wuter 
level control © Permanent Press 


@ Four 


care 
@ Safety lid switch @ 4 water temperature 
© Washer sanitize setting 


ww pies... 5939 


2 SPEED DELUXE AUTOMATIC WASHER 

@ 3 cycles, normal, gentle and soak. © 2 
© Washes from 1 
© Permanent Press care 
@ 4 water 
temperature selections © Choice of colors 


pice... 5J5Q 


selections 


spin speed combinations 
piece to 18 Ibs. 





FRENCH PROVINCIAL 


Conopy Bed - - = - $59 
Single Dresser Base - $59 
Mirror and Frame - 

Four Drawer Chest - 

Student Desk - - - - 
Bachelor Chest = - - 
Poudre Table - - - - $59 


Lingerie Chest = - - $59 
$59 
$25 
$44 
$39 


Carlapy Frame - = - $20 


Dressing Mirror = - 


$29 


$59 
$59 


Night Stond - - - 


Corner Desk - == - $59 


ALL STORES OPEN UNTIL 9 P.M. EXCEPT EAST ST. LOUIS: OPEN MONDAY AND FRIDAY 
UNTIL 9 P.M., OTHER HIGHTS °TIL 5:30 P.M., SEVEN STORES TO SERVE YOU BETTER 


ms 


COLONIAL MAPLE 


Spindle Bed ~ . 
Single Drosser Base 
Mirror and Frome = 
Four Drawer Chest ~ 
Student Desk - = - 
Corner Desk & Chai 
Bachelor Chest = = 
Stack Unit - " 
Night Stand 


$59 
$59 
$29 
$59 
$59 
$59 
$59 


© DOWNTOWN ST. LOUIS 
‘11th and Franklin 
231-2315 


© NORTHWEST ST. LOUIS 
Union & Natural Bridge 
389-4525 


‘LUEDERS AGENCY 
77-0388 = 452-4174 


© EAST ST. LOUIS: 
227 Colliasvisie 
271-2487 


© GRANITE CITY 
19th & Delmar 
451-7474 


© FESTUS, MO. 
227 Main St. 
296-5227 


© ALTON, TLL. 
300 E. Broadway 
485-7761 


@ ST. CHARLES: 
1807 1st Capitol Dr. 
724-2208 
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Pail 


GRAND 
OPENING! 


Double 


RAINBOW 
STAMPS 


EVERY TUESDAY 
ON ALL PURCHASES 


EVERY THURSDAY 
ON $10 OR MORE 


PURCHASE ll ns 


on 
get s 
JACKPOT 


‘400 


Name Called: 


M. McKay 


2812 Grand Ave. 
Granite City 
Card Not Punched! 


AN 


( 
( 


\ 


7 J 


Nestle's 


QUICK 


Chogolate Flavor 


2-Lb. 


12-0z. $ 39 


bottle Plus 
case Dep. 


24 “i: § 
rr S375 
S$] 25 


24 = 


“W2-0z. oy 
can pkg. 


FALSTAFF 


BEER 


12-0z. $eQ95 


can 
case 


WHOLE 
or HALF 


Frying Chicken Quarters 


LEGS or BREASTS 


LOOK AT THIS! 
60c Lb. Below Last Year's Prices! 


JUMBO FROG LEGS 
3429 2 $9 
et: BREAD 
Aes] 32451 
DOUGHNUT 89: 

10: 


5-Lb. 
Box 


2-Ib. 


MIX .... . can 


STALEY’S PANCAKE or 


WAFFLE 
MIX .....-s 


DAISY FRESH -- Mix or Match 
Spray starch aod 
C 
Fabric “Finish aed 
LAND O' LAKES -- Reg. 65c Value 
__ WHIPPED 


> BUTTER * 


BILTMORE 
Luncheon Loaf 


5-oz. 
bot. 


or 
Sandwich Loaf 
12- 
3 ‘227 Sqo0 
RED BIRD 
Vienna Sausage 


4-02. ‘te 69e 


cans 


ROYAL PRINCE 
Stuffed Tomatoes 
With Beef and Bacon 

303 $00 
_cans 
Pilgrim Farms 
Banana Peppers 
NEW PAS 


HOT or he " 65¢ 


SWEET Jar © 


Grade A Cobbler 


HALF 
GALS. 


BUY 


Reames Frozen 


POTATOES 


RATH'S 
CHITTERLINGS 


10-Lb. 


89: p 
AY 


Meadow Gold 


Homogenized Milk 


FREE! 5-lb. Bag Domino Sugar 


When you buy 4 Sylvania Blue-Dot Bulbs. 
Sizes 40-60-75-100-Watt 


(MIX or MATCH) 


Egg Noodles ‘= 


BUY ONE -- GET ONE FREE! 
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Lean Meaty: - 


SPAR 


30-Lb. 


4 to 5-Lb. BOX 


re 


RIBS ale 


Swift's Premium 


WIENERS 


Swift's Premium 


“sr BRISKET 


T-Ib. 
pkg. 


$49 
2 BEEF 
Lean, Tender 


Chuck 
Steaks « 


PORK LOINS 


a 


SAVE 50c ON EVERY BOX! 


_ 


SHRIMP 
TID-BITS re 
\/, ; a 4 NITE ‘TIL 
9 P.M. 
NY . "The 1-STOP <jpneMaener t 
Chef's Best ea 2th and MADISON AVE. MADISON 


_COFFEE 
ron = 5Q¢ 


Drip Grind 
Chef's Best 


HOUSEHOLD BLEACH 


29° 


Limit One, Please 


SWIFT'S PREMIUM 
SLICED 


BACON ENDS 
And PIECES 


69: 


€ 


4-Lb. 


Morning 
8 A.M. 


CLOSED 
SUNDAY 


2-lb. 
box 


The Schermpr Bulletin: 


Well, the secbnd big week of 
our’ Grand Opening is now 
history. We thought everyone 
was in the first week, but some 
new faces were in the second 
week too. The word must have 


NS 


We placed an order yesterday 
(Thursday) for frozen *‘strude!”” 
dough. This should be in 
shortly, Most of the items in 
“transit” that were missing 
for the opening have arrived, 
although some of the special 
“diet” items are still “on the 


Gal. Don’t forget to participate in 
Jug. the Tom Hooks Benefit Bar-B- 
Q sponsored by the Venice 
Lions. Tickets are only 60c for 
a fine sandwich and the sale 
will be on our Garden Shop 
parking lot Saturday and Sun- 
day. If you don’t have tickets, 
you can always use Cash. This 
is one of the most tragic acci- 
dents of recent times and you 
can help. See last Thursdays 
Press-Record for further 
details. 
Note the free sugar deal in our 
ad today. There is no limit and 
with the canning season here 
you may need to stock up. You 
can always use the light bulbs. 
Pevely Dairy has a “Grand 
Opening” special for us on 
Cottage Cheese. Buy one and 
get one free. Large and Small 
curd available and they assure 
us that only the freshest cheese 
will be delivered to our store. « 
Dig in. 
Hove, you sled the new Crystal Room 
of ou xt time you 
shop, ing. unique. 
Many it play. which 
cannot be ‘duplicated enywhere In’ the St. 
We are getting ready to black- 
top another 25 ft. of Garden 
Shop Parking Lot. As our busi- 
ness grows, the parking facil- 
ities have to be improved. too. 
We recently added a second 
employees parking lot and will 
continue to have the friendly 
Madison Auxiliary Police on 
duty to help keep the cars in 
line. so you don’t have any 
parking problems. 
Rick Noeth, John Gallauers 
Assistant got out of the Army 
just in time for the Grand 
Opening. Rick was a part timer 


Pevely’s Large and Small Curd 


Cottage Cheese <.. 48¢ 


BUY ONE, GET ONE FREE! 


Rold Gold 39: 


PRETZELS - PRETZEL NUTS 
Buy One at Reg. Price -- Get One Free! 
Dr. Gaymount’s All Flavors 


YOGURT = 33° 


BUY ONE -- GET ONE FREE! 


HALF 
GAL. 


GET 1 FREE 


12-oz, 8-oz. 


can 


47 


CANNING 


PEACHES 


GOLDEN RIPE 


BANANAS 


ITALIAN 


PRUNE PLUMS» 


% Bushel 
(37-Lbs.) 


$995 
10° 


SALAD 


TOMATOES 


GARDEN FRESH 


EGG PLANT = 


HOMEGROWN 


CUCUMBERS 


Lge. 
Pan 


10: 


here for 5 years before he ent- 
ered service and his discharge 
was timed just right. As you 
probably: noticed Dave Dyer is 
no longer with us. He resigned 
July 1. After 15 years he fell 
victim to his wife’s pressure to 
be “near her mother”. So, 
Dave is now in Springfield, Mo. 
Dave was a good man and we 
never dreamed he would pull 
up stakes and leave, But, then, 
I guess we don’t know too 
much about wives. 

Things are getting somewhat 
back to normal. We hope you 


29° 


IN OUR GARDEN SHOP 


329 


all continue to like the new 
store. It’s your store. If you 
have any suggestions for im- 
provement, let us know. 


Leo and Avery 








SEE OUR DISPLAY of ORIENTAL WIND CHIMES and MOBILES 
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Miss Donna Keuenhoff, 
Spec. Ronnie Johnson Wed 


Arrangements of white sum- 
mer flowers decorated the altar 
of Sacred Heart Catholic 
Church for the wedding Friday 
evening of Miss Donna Lee 
Keuenhoff, a daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Erwin S. Keuenhoff, 
2920 Idaho St., and Specialist 
Four Ronnie D. Johnson, a son 
of Mr. and Mrs. Lowell C. 
Johnson, 3029 Wayne Ave. 

The candles were lighted by 
Jo Marie Harding and Debbie 
Seebold, and the Rev, Joseph 
Enright officiated at the 7 
o7clock ceremony. 

Patricia Dineff presided at 
the organ and Cecelia Cruse, 
vocalist, sang. “O Perfect 

Ava Maria”; and “On 
This Day” 

A gown of candlelight satin 
and organza was worn by the 
bride. The Empire waist had a 
scoop neck and full sleeves. 
was appliqued with lace and 
pearls and featured a full 
gathered skirt ending in a 
cathedral train. 

The bride’s veil was of silk 
illusion and she wore a choker 
of lace and pearls. Her flowers 
were pom pons and daisies in 
a colonial bouquet. 

The maid of honor, Miss 
Chery! Johnson, the bride- 
groom's sister, was in a gown 
of floral striped voile with 
aqua, lavender, white and 
green the predominant colors. 
It was styled with a high 
waist, a full gathered skirt and 
a scoop neck, Ruffles trimmed 
the bodice and the bottom of 
the skirt, and lavender velvet 
ribbon encircled the waist. A 


~ OFFICE FURNITURE 
AND ACCESSORIES 
\ FOR THE 
| LARGE COMPANY OFFICE 
\ OR THAT 


SMALL OFFICE 
IN YOUR HOME 


GRAHAM'S 


) Business Products, Inc. 
| 1915 Delmar, Granite City 


} 452-1199 877-1015 } 
5 


PHILCO 


No Frost Side-by-Side 


REFRIGERATOR 


FREEZER 


‘398: 
RICH'S 


SAVE 10c A LOAF 


Create 
Available 


lavender velvet choker and a 
lavender straw hat completed 
the costume. She carried a 
basket of multi-colored flowers. 

_Miss Kathleen Keuenhoff, -a 
sister of the bride, Debra 
Peterson, Janet Stoppkotte and 
Rebecca | Thomason, _ brides- 
maids, were similarly attired 
and carried the same flowers. 

Little Sherri Coleman, the 
bride's cousin, dressed like 
the older girls, served as flower 
girl. Daryl Madden, another 

carried the rings. 

Eric Hoff was best man and 
the list of groomsmen and ush- 
ers included Kevin Ricks, 
Edwin Bartosiak Jr., Gerald 
Rock, Peter Sabin, Brian Mad- 
den and Marty Aernie. 

The wedding reception was 
held in the Polish Hall in Madi- 
son with Miss Linda Kahn in 
charge of the guest register. 

The newlyweds left for a brief 
stay in the Ozarks before de- 
parting for Europe where the 
bridegroom will complete a 
tour of duty with the U. S. 
Army in Rothwesten, Germany. 

The former Miss Keuenhoff 
graduated from the Granite 
City High School and completed 
one year of study at SIU-SW. 

The bridegroom is a grad- 
uate of the Granite City High 
School and Missouri Baptist 
College. 


Men's Program 


Set at Church 


The Men's Day 
Greater Bethel 
is scheduled Aug, 

The Role and Feedback of 
the Black Man in Our Affluent 
Society,” is the theme. 

Dr. George H. Hyram, ychair- 
man of the education départ- 
ment of St. Louis University, 
will speak the 10:45 a.m. 
service 

Dr. Hyram holds a Ph.D de- 
gree and Mayor Wiliams holds 
a law degree from St. Louis 
University. 

An art exhibit of still life 
paintings by artist Morris 
Shackelford will be on display 


19 
SAC 


= BIG 245 LB. FREEZER 
with 3 shelves, a sliding basket 
* TOTAL COLD CONTROL 


program of 
A.M.E. Church 


at 


* DEEP SHELF STORAGE DOOR 
= PHILCO POWER SAVER 
Saves electcity innommat 


* FAST FREEZE ICE TRAYS 
Won't stick to fingers or leezer 


* HEAVY DUTY COMPRESSOR 


Faster cold with Less running 


* HEAVY DUTY SHELVES 
Song, 6, 2ine coated 


table ecisoer 


HARVEST GOLD. 


@ Quality 
Merchandise 
Sale Prices 

@ Free Service 


APPLIANCE CENTER 
20th & State St. 
Phone 876-6903 


TAYSTEE 


REG. 


PILLSBURY 


‘CAKE 
MIXES 


Reg. 69c Vess 


ROOT BEE 


33¢ 


3-8 


12-07 
bils. 


ONIONS 


FANCY 


YELLOW 


6 49: 


MR. AND MRS. RONNIE JOHNSON. Their wed- 


ding took place Friday ever 
olic Church. The bride 
Keuenhoff. 


g at Sacred Heart Cath- 


is the former Donna Lee 


Gardenaires Salute 


GC Park District 


Mrs. William Long of Pin Oak 
Road, Edwardsville, entertained 
the Gardenaires Club Thursday 
afternoon at her home. 


The hostess served a dessert 
course to seven club members 
and a guest, Mrs. Valeria 
Dykes, and Mrs. Albert Malottki 
conducted the business of the 
group. 

The Mini-Garden Center at 
the Granite City Public Library 
was discussed, The display for 
the month of Auigust is the club’s 
salute to the 50th anniversary 
of the Park District, and special 
tribute was paid to the late 

Sieveking, who was per 
responsible for much of 

» park beautification. At the 
time of his death at the age of 
96 Mr. Sieveking held the post 
of superintendent emeritus. Al- 
so at the Center are five colored 
pictures, each a different view 
of the parks today, These are 
available to the public. 

The members voted to make 
their annual contribution to the 
Blue Star Memorial Highway 
Fund. This fund is a part of 
the program of the National 
Council of State den Clubs 
Inc., which honors those mem 
bers of the Armed Forces who 


have given their lives in the 
service of their country. 

The president asked for re- 
ports from the members of the 
recycling program. The club is 
cooperating with the Youth En- 
vironment Committee of the Co- 
ordinated Youth Services in 
their program of collecting 
newspapers, glass and cans. A 
special collection center is 
manned by the Youth Services 
daily at the Nameoki Village 
Shopping Center. 

Plans were completed at 
Thursday's meeting for a work- 
shop on “Indoor Gardening Un- 
der Lights” the club will spon- 
sor next month at the Mini- 
Garden Center, the dates to be 
announced 

The comprehensive lesson was 
directed by Mrs. Jerry Arbeit- 
er, and the program was _pre- 
sented by Mrs. Charles Kohl. 
It was on conservation and the 
various government agencies 
employed to deal with conserva- 
tion problems 

Another meeting will held 
September 9th at the home of 
Mrs. Al Tarpoff 

CALL YOUR REALTOR 


MORRISS REALTY CO. 
87F-4400 


WE OFFER A COMPLETE LINE OF 


QUALITY LUMBER and 
BUILDING MATERIALS 


AT COMPETITIVE PRICES 


SUN LUMBER CO. 


130 N. Haller 
PHONE 1-254. 


Wood River, Ill. 


-4368 (Collect) 


BEFORE YOU BUILD OR RE-MODEL 
Burl Russell, Mgr. 


Estimates Figured @ 


Financing Arranged 


Delivery Service 


MR. AND MRS. MICHAEL E. JONES, who were 
married Aug. 7 at the Dewey Avenue United Methodist 
Church. The bride is the former Donna Elaine Sexton, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Donald O. Sexton of Collins- 
ville, formerly of Granite City. 


Jones-Sexton 


Ceremony 


ENGAGED. Miss Benieve L. Lago, whose parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. Dilas K. Lago, of Bay City, Mich., are 
announcing her betrothal to Richard Alan Wenner, a 
son of Mr. and Mrs. George Wenner, 2324, St. Bernard 


Ave. 
VW. 
University. 


The wedding of the couple is scheduled for Sept. 
Both young people are attending Michigan State 


At Dewey Avenue’ Church Wood River Church Scene 
Of Hoem-Mertz Nuptials 


Miss Donna Elaine Sexton, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Don- 
ald O, Sexton, former Granite 
City residents now living in 
Collinsville, and Michael E. 
Jones, 9 Melvin Drive, Granite 
City, were united in marriage 
Aug. 7 at the Dewey Avenue 
United Methodist Church. 

The groom is the son of Mrs. 
Betty Jones, 604 Locust St., Red 
Bud, Ill. 

The Rev. Raymond Clodfelder 
officiated at the 3 o'clock cere- 
mony before an altar decorated 
with baskets of yellow and 
white flowers. 

Miss Sandra Potillo presided 
at the organ and played the 

Love Theme" fram Romeo 
and Juliet, “Green Sleeves” and 

y” preceding the cere- 
mony. 

The-bride, given in marriage 
by her father, selected a for- 
mal length gown of dotted swiss 
over taffeta, designed with an 
Empire waistline encircled with 
Venise lace and a slightly gath- 
ered skirt. The scoop neckline 
was edged with Venise lace and 
the lace was repeated on the 
long puffed sleeves and cuffs. 

Judy Vieth was maid of 

serving with Miss Debbie 
Graville, a cousin of the bride 
and Miss Laurie Sexton, brides- 
maids 

They wore identical floor 
length gowns of green print or- 
ganza featuring a natural waist- 
lin encircled with a green 

and a gathered skirt. The 
scooped neckline was ruffled in 
matching fabric as were the 
cuffs of the long sleeves 

Duane Skinner was best man 
and Charles Hileman and ‘Troy 
Stroud, the groom’s cousin, 
served as groomsmen. John 
Stroud, an uncle of the groom, 
was an usher. 


POLL PARROT 


For Children at 


DANIEL'S 1333 19TH ST. 


Granite Cit: 


2600 NAMEOKI ROAD 
Bil 5 Sat. CR 


CABBAGE 


LARGE GREEN 
HEADS 


PORK 


BY THE PIECE 


A reception was held in the 
church recreation roams follow- 
ing the ceremony with Mrs. 
Marilyn Graff, Miss Frances 
Jenkins, Mrs. Loretta Skinner, 
Mrs. Brenda Burlison, Mrs. 
Walta Harrison, Miss Pat 
Golden, Mrs. Shirley Lane, 
Mrs. Pauline Jordan and Miss 
Marsha Hileman assisting as 
hostesses. 

The couple is living in Ar- 
lington Heights following a wed- 
ding trip.to Chicago. 

The former Miss Sexton is a 
graduate of Collinsville High 
School and is employed at the 
Blue Cross Insurance Co. office 
in St. Louis. She is also vice- 
president of Beta Sigma Phi 
sorority. 

. Jones was graduated from 
Marion High School and is em- 
ployed at Hager Hinge Co. of 
St. Louis. 


B & PW CLUB TO 
HOST DINNER MEET 


The Busines and Professional 
Women's Club will host a din- 
ner meeting at 6:30 p.m. Wed- 
nesday at the Officers Club, 
Headquarters Installation Sup- 
port Activity, formerly the 
Army Depot. 

Mrs, Geneva Grady and Mrs 
Lil Marluf will serve as co- 
chairmen. Theme for the initial 
meeting will be “Get Involved- 
Throw Your Hat in the Ring.” 
All members are urged to at- 
tend. 


Gave Correct Address 


Sandra J. Harper, 22, a de- 
fendant in an arrest case at 
Madison Aug. 8, gave a legiti- 
mate address of 2207 Missouri 
Ave., and not 2007 Missouri 
‘Ave. which previously was 
listed in error, Madison police 
reported today. 


READY MIX CONCRETE 
CALL LYBARGER 
452-3107 or 452-6180 


Miss Susan Mertz became the 
bride of Richard A. Hoem ‘Sat 
urday evening at First Baptist 
Church in Wood River. 


The Rev. Jerry Belden offici- 
ated at 7:30 o'clock and a re- 
ception followed at the Lewis 
and Clark restaurant. 

The bride is a daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Clyde Mertz, 3123 
Harvard Place, Mr. Hoem’s par- 
ents are Mr. and Mrs. John A. 
Hoem of Westchester, Ill. 


Arrangements of white gladio- 
lus and pink 'mums enhanced 
the altar, lighted with burning 
candles in candelabra. Candles 
in hurricane standards down the 
aisle were wrapped with white 
ribbon and greenery and white 
bows marked the family pews. 
Music was provided by the 
bridegroom’s brother, John E. 
Hoem, soloist 

A gown of white organza and 
Venise lace over blush pink 
taffeta was worn by the bride. 
Full bishop sleeves were ap- 
pliqued with lace motifs and a 
wide border of lace edged the 
skirt. A full, detachable train 
of organza and lace motifs was 
held high at the shoulders, 
sweeping into a graceful court 
train. 

A shoulder length veil was 
secured with a headpiece of 
fresh flowers and the bride 
carried a nosegay of stepha- 
notis, white Sweetheart roses 
and light pink carnations. 

The honor attendant, Miss Vic- 
toria Mertz, a sister of the 
bride, and ‘bridesmaids, Mrs. 
Nancy Frothingham, Mrs. Judy 
Reidelberger and Mrs. Candy 
Smith, the bridegroom's sister, 
were dressed in full length 
gowns of pink and blue printed 
voile. 

They were fashioned alike 
with high necks and long sleeves 
with pink smocking at the 
necks, cuffs and midriffs. Small 
pink bows and covered buttons 
trimmed the , ‘and white 
daisy pom pons, light pink car- 


nations and blue baby breath 
were combined in their colonial 
bouquets. 

A little flower girl, Julie 
Hoem, a niece of the bride 
groom, .carried a basket of 
petals. She was dessed like the 
older attendants. 

David Detwiler was best man, 
serving with Larry Cinkovich, 
John E. Hoem, Edward Smith, 
the bridegroom’s brother- 
Richard Frothingham and Ric! h 
ard Short, groomsmen and 
ushers. 

After a honeymoon in Michi- 
gan and Canada the newlyweds 
will reside in Danville, Ill. 

The bride, a teacher of Span- 
ish in the Danville school sys: 
tem, graduated from Eastern 
Illinois University with a B.S. 
degree in Education. 

Mr. Hoem, who spent seven 
years in the U.S. Navy, at- 
tended EIU and plans now to 
continue his education at the 
Danville Junior College. ; 

The bridegroom's parents 
gave the rehearsal dinner Fri- 
day evening at the Lewis and 
Clark Restaurant. 


ENTERTAINS CLUB 
AT LUNCHEON 

The Jolly Twelve Pinochle 
club met Thursday with Mrs. 
Mabel Lehne, 2609 E. 27th St. 

Luncheon was served by the 
hostess and card games fol- 
lowed with prizes going to Mrs. 
Katheryn Smithson, Mrs. Jean 
Barnes, Mrs. Marceline Jung, 
Mrs. Mabel Borum and Mrs. 
Helen Spengler. 

Others present were Mrs 
Hester Ohlendorf, a guest, and 
Mrs. Myrtle Bruns. The next 
club party will be with Mrs. 
Verna Moehle, 2100 Lynch Ave. 


SKOTTY'S 


JEWELRY & CARD SHOP 
1304 Niedringhaus 
876-6414 





REG. $1.19 
Lunch Meat Special 


CHOPPED 
HAM 


SLICED 


DRIED BEEF 


SAVE 35c—BUDDIG 


TOP OF MORNING 


BACON 


LIVER 


SLICED, Ib, - - 29 


BY THE PIECE 


SMOKED JOWL 


PA 


GROUND 
BEEF 


49: 


ye 


5 $349 





Home Swimming Pool 


Damaged by Vandals 

Vandals caused $305 damage 
to a 24-foot portable swimming 
pool in the back yard of the 
home of Glen Hollis, 3320 Wa- 
bash Ave., it was reported at 9 
a.m, Sunday. 

The vinyi plastic liner was 
tarn out, and 14,000 gallons of 
water, costing $50, was leaking. 
Numerous areas below the 
water level were cut. Mrs. Hol- 
lis reported that it takes three 
days to fill the pool. 


BOHNENSTIEHL, MRS. GENE- 
VIEVE (STROKE), 2548 Cen- 
ter St, Entered into rest 10 
p.m. Saturday, Aug. 14, 1971. 

Dear mother of Miss ‘Nancy 
Bohnenstiehl, John Bohnen- 
stiehl, and Kenneth Bohnen- 
stiehl; dear sister of John, 
David, Alfred and Victor 
Stroke, Mrs. Jo Ann Svoboda, 
Mrs. Gloria Sparks, Mrs. 
Lorraine Mcllvoy and Mrs. 
Katherine Casey; dear daugh- 
ter of John Stroke, 

Funeral services 10 a.m. 
Wednesday, Aug. 18, MER- 
CER MORTUARY Chapel, 
1416 Niedringhaus Ave. Inter- 
ment-Calvary Cemetery, Ed- 
wardsville Township. Visita- 
tion after 4 p.m, Tuesday. 


“DARLING, ADAM “HAPPY”, 
1625 Fourth St., Madison. 
Entered into rest 2:10 a.m. 
Friday, Aug. 13, 1971. 
Beloved husband of Mrs. 
Rose Darling; dear brother of 
George Darling; dear uncle 
of George Darling Jr, 
Funeral services 1 p.m. 
today, Monday, Aug. 16, at 
LAHEY FUNERAL HOME 
Chapel, 501 Madison Ave., 
Madison. Interment Sunset 
Hill Cemetery, Edwardsville 
Townslhtip. 


GROTE, WESLEY LESLIE, 
2701 Denver St, Entered into 
rest 11:30 a.m. Thursday, 
Aug. 12, 1971, at the Colon- 
nades Nursing Home. 

Beloved husband of Mrs. 
Myra Della Grote; dear 
father of Mrs. La Verna Cor- 
bitt, Mrs. Betty Haug and 
James Grote; dear brother 
of Raymond, Irvin and Lester 
Grote, Mrs. Viola Dempsey, 
Mi Irene Miller and Mrs. 
Alice Hill; dear grandfather. 

His remains were taken 
from MERCER MORTUARY, 
1416 Niedringhaus Ave. at 1 
p.m, Saturday, Aug. 14, for 
services at the Second Bap- 
tist Church. Interment Sunset 
Hill Cemetery, Edwardsville 
Township 

LANE, STERLING | Res 
Beach, Calif, Entered 
rest Aug. 9, 1971. 

Dear father of Wendell, 
Randall, Kirby, Lonnie, Lance 
and Ronnie Lane; dear 
brother of Lewis Lane, Mrs. 
Lorine Veasman, Mrs. Thel- 

fathis, Mrs. Dorothy 
Vera 


Long 
into 


His remains will be taken 
from MERCER MORTUARY, 
1416 Niedringhaus Ave. to 
Jefferson Barracks National 
Cemetery, St. Louis, for pri- 
vate services at 9 a.m, Tues- 
day, Aug. 17. No visitation at 
the funeral home. 

MODRUSIC, CINDY ANN, 1629 
xth St., Madison. Entered 
into rest 11:45 a.m. Saturday, 
Aug. 14, 1971, St Zlizabeth 
Hospital. 

Beloved daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs, Anthony (Barbara 
Sue McDonald) Modrusic; 
dear granddaughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. ‘Thomas McDonald 
and Mrs. Mary Modrusic. 

Her remains were taken 
from SEDLACK FUNERAL 
HOME, 615 Madison Ave., 
Madison, to Calvary Ceme- 
tery, Edwardsville Township 
for private graveside servi- 
ces at-2 p.m, today, Monday, 


Aug. 16. 

SAFARIAN, MRS.- VERGIN, 
921 Niedringhaus Ave. Enter- 
ed into rest 9:50 p.m. Satur- 
day, Aug. 14, 1971, Pleasant 
Rest Nursing Home, Collins- 
ville, IIL. 

Beloved wife of the late 
Sampson. Safarian; dear 
mother of Samuel Nighohos- 
sian; dear grandmother. 

Her remains will be taken 
from MERCER MORTUARY, 
1416 Niedringhaus Ave, to St. 
Gregory’s Atmenian Aposto- 
lic Church, 1732 Maple St. for 
services at 1:30 p.m. Wed- 
nesday, Aug. 18, Interment 
Sunset Hill Cemetery, Ed- 
wardsville Township. _Visita- 
tion after 6 p.m. today. In 
lieu of Flowers the family re- 
quests memorials be sent to 
St. Shohagot Church, East St. 
Louis, or St. Gregory's Church. 


‘MONUMENTS 
SAMPSO! MONUMENT 


SALES 
Harry Sampson, Owner 656-1640 
R. R. 6, EDWARDSVHLE, ILL. 
Opposite Sunset Hills Cemetery 


Monuments 
and Markers 


NEW GLEAMING STOCK WORK 
ARRIVING CONSTANTLY 
OPEN SUNDAY 


Cocagne 
MONUMENT WORKS 


1711 State St. 876-0426 


West 


Granite 


MRS. PEGGY MOORE 
2616 West 26th Street 
876-3755 


A pajama party, for teenage 
girls of the Old Camp Meeting 
Tabernacle was held Friday in 
the home of Rev. and Mrs. 
Charles Browning, 2619 West 
26th St. 

Prizes were won and refresh- 
ments were served to Gail Mar- 
tin, Nadine Wiser, Cindy Cox, 
Margie Wathern, Debbie Agers, 
Wanda Agers, Jewel Martin, 
Betty Agers and Brenda Brown- 
ing. Supervisors for the party 
were Mrs. Mary Cox and Mrs. 
Mildred Browning. 

ee 


MRS. ODEN HOSTESS 


The Ladies’ Auxiliary of the 
Old Camp Meeting Tabernacle 
met in the home of the leader, 
Mrs. Norma Oden, 2937 Morgan 
St., Thursday evening. 


After prayer by Mrs. Mildred 
Browning, a business session 
took place and refreshments 
were served to Mesdames Juan- 
ita Martin, Wanda Agers, Mary 
Cox, Julie Martin, Mildred 
Browning, Norma Oden, Sharon 
and Johnny Kay Passig, Terry 
Verrett and a visitor, Mrs. 
Juanita Flatt. 


Plans were made for a din- 
ner at the Heritage House Sept. 
11 and for a bake sale Oct. 2. 
Proceeds from the sale will go 
to foreign missionaries of the 
International Gospel Assem- 
blies. 


Glenview & 
East Granite 


MRS. DORIS STOTZ 
2571 Hodges Avenue 
876-8044 


Mr, and Mrs. John Sertich, 
2805 Birch Ave., and _ sons, 
David, John, and Michael, at- 
tended the wedding of her ne- 
phew, Robert Charles Bristol of 
St. Louis County, Thursday. The 
The groom, assigned to the Be- 
thesda Hospital in Maryland 
with the U. S. Navy, is the son 
of Mr. and Mrs. Charles Bristol 

He was married during 
evening ceremony to Miss 
tine Marie Schrand at the St 
Dominic Savio Catholic Church. 
The newlweds, honored at a re- 
ception, will make their home 
in Maryland. 

ea ee 

Mrs. Matilda Lees, 2207 Kirk- 
patrick Homes, and Mrs, Ida 
Cox, 2412 Winter Dr., returned 
home Friday from a week’s va- 
cation with friends, Mr. and 
Mrs, Roy Shillato of Edwards- 
ville at the latter couple’s sum- 
mer home in Kampsville, Ill. 


an 


MEETING CHANGED 


Mrs. Dolores Sanders, 2624 
East 28th St., will be hostess to 
the Koffee Klatchers Social Club 
in her home Aug. 19 instead of 
the usual third Tuesday. The 

ys of Mrs. Sanders and 

Helen Santagato will be 
observed. The members are to 
bring white elephant gifts. 


LARGE SIZE -- Reg. 89c 


Hospital Notes 


Patients admitted to St. Eliz- 
abeth Hospital Thursday, Aug. 
12: 

Lois Swift, Lovejoy; Benja- 
min MeMillon, . 11 Lakeview 
Drive; Rebecca Weldon, Rural 
Route One; Pearl Pinkston, 2035 
Dewey; Fay Gaumer, 3805 Apt. 
H Village Lane; Gary Baker, 
1229 Logan, Madison; Charles 
Smock, 2935 Morgan; Madie 
Penrod, 2263 Delmar; Vickie 
Smith, 1849 Rhodes, Madison; 
Jacob Robertson, 518 Third, 
Venice. 

Steven Stockman, 2826 Vic- 
tory Drive; Anthony Kulasza, 
821 Greenwood, Madison; Hen- 
ry Gantt, 2933 Wayne; Sandra 
Harris, 2341 August; Mildred 
Anderson, Box 4501 Hwy 16: 
Mary Whitecotton, 2529 Center; 
Karen Stockston, 2900a Myrtle; 
Frances Robbers, 22 Del Ri 
Michael Skubish, 3424 Lydia 
Lane; Antoninett Ellis, 327 La- 
rena, Wood River; Cornelia 
Turner, 171 Lee Wright Homes, 
Venice. 

Clayton Nowicki, 1232 Oriole, 
Venice; Joseph Billen, 2109 Del- 
mar; Kenneth Murray, 1819 
State; Carolyn Funkhouser, .2261 
Benton; Mary Braden, 2505 
Kirkpatrick Homes; Alice 
Hecht, 2236 Dawn; Dana Brown- 
ing, 1521 Fourth, Madison. 


Arrested after Mishap 

An auto driven by Floyd E. 
Fague, 516 Fleming Place, | 
Mitchell, making a left turn col-| 

led with a car driven by Lar- 
ry Shive, 2801 Iowa St., at 12:50 
p.m. Saturday at Clark Avenue 
and Nameoki Road. Fague was 
charged with a right-of-way vio- 
lation, 


Auto Turns, Collides | 
While making a left turn, an| 
auto driven by Herschel L. Wil- 
son, 15 Wilson Park Drive, wa 
struck by an auto driven by 
Harold E,. Hunt, 2809 Marshall 
Ave., at 3:50 p.m. Friday at 
27th Street and Madison Ave- | 
une. Wilson was charged with a| 
right-of-way violation. | 


1968 Auto Stolen 
Tana Stamps, 500 E. Chain a 
Rocks Road, reported at 
p.m. Friday that her bhck| 
vinyl - over - turquois 1968 two 
door auto was stolen from the 
Granite City Steel Co. parking 
lot at 20th Street and Cleve- 
land Boulevard. 


Conduct Charge Filed 

Jack A. Whitlock, 23, of 1626 
Maple St., was arrested at 11:50 
p.m. Thursday at his home on 
a disorderly conduct charge. 
The complaint was signed by 
Virgil Wicker. He was released 
on $50 cash bail pending a hear- 
ing. 


Tarps Stolen 
Floyd Hodgins, 
St., Madison, told police at 2:55 
p.m. Friday that two tarps had 
been taken from the flat bed 
trailer of the — tractor-trailer 
while parked at Market and 
Broadway in Venice. | 
| 


1424. Market | 


Charged with Assault 
Jasper Wright, 19, of 1229 
Bissell St., was arrested ft} 
11:30 p.m. Saturday by Venice 
police on an assault warrant is- 
sued by Madison police. Bail 


Pontoon Beach 
& Stallings 


MRS. LUCILLE MARTIN 


4010 Breckenridge Lane 
931-0731 


Mrs. Paleen Dyess and daugh- 
ter, Sonya, of Biloxi, Miss., 
were guests of Mr. and Mrs. 
George Staggs and daughters 
on Wednesday. 


RETURN FROM WEST 

Rey. and Mrs. Gus Falter 
and daughter, Becky, and sons, 
Glen and Gregg, returned Wed- 
nesday from a western vaca- 
tion trip. Points of interest 
visited were the Petrified For- 
est, Painted Desert, Grand 
Canyon, Disneyland, | Marine- 
land, Meteor Crater, Yosemite 
National Park, Death Valley, 
Hoover Dam and Las Vegas. 

They visited relatives in Dal- 
hart, Tex., and, Arvilla, Mo., 
and friends in Amarillo, Tex, 

vee 


KAMPSVILLE OUTING 

Senior citizens of Pontoon 
Beach enjoyed an outing and 
fish dinner at the Barfeet 
lodge near Kampsville, Ill., 
Thursday. 

Lucille Martin was the honor 
guest, the occasion being her 
birthday; she was presented 
with a large decorated birthday 
cake. 


OPE 


Charged after Accident 

An auto’ driven by Marvin 
Dale Gibson, 221la Cleveland 
Blvd., jumped the median and 
collided with an auto driven by 
Leon R, Sellers, 2034 Skeen St., 
Madison, at 11 a.m. Saturday at 
Edwardsville Road and the rail- 
road crossing. Gibson was 
charged with careless driving 
and driving while his license 
was revoked. 


Auto Hits New Concrete 
The underframe’ was dam- 
aged when Michael J. Thebau, 
3089 Wayne Ave., drive his auto 
into a strip of fresh concrete 
just finished by Granite City 
Street Department employes at 
3:25 p.m. Thursday at W. 20th 
Street ‘and Deway Avenue. Bar- 
ricades had yet to be placed. 


Plan Reunion 

Members of the Granite City 
High School classes of June 
1936 and January 1937 are to 
hold a class reunion Saturday, 
Aug. 21, at Augustine’s restau- 
rant, Belleville. Reservations 
may be made by calling Jerry 
Rosenburg at 451-9608. 


Car Stolen 

Terry Rhoads, 919 Lee ‘t., 
Madison, told police at 7:55 
a.m. Friday that his auto had 
been stolen overnight from in 
front of his home. 
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Two Children Treated 


After Fall from Auto 


Tammy Pospischel, 2, and 
Robert Pospischel, 4, children 
of Mrs. Jane Pospischel, 1426a 
Third St. Madison, were 
treated at St. Elizabeth Hos- 
pital at 7:10 p.m. Sunday for 
injuries suffered when they fell 
out of a moving automobile. , 

Tammy was treated for abra- 
sions to the left leg and ankle 
and abrasions and contusions to 
both legs and was x-rayed. 
Robert had abrasions and con- 
tusions to the right elbow and 
right side of the back. He also 
was x-rayed. Both were 
released. 


$500 Fire Damage 


A fire, apparently caused by 
burning trash, caused an esti- 
mated $500 damage to a build- 
ing at 2907 Buxton Ave., owned 
by Venor Yeager, at 2:35 p.m. 
Sunday. Firemen were at the 
scene 30 minutes, 


Vandals Pour Paint 

Sondra Jones, 2200 Wilson 
Ave., reported at 3:30 p.m. 
Sunday that someone poured 
red paint on the lawn mower 
and on the side of her home. 


Another Increase in 
Post Corp. Dividend 


APPLETON, WIS. — A quar- 
terly dividend of’eight cents a 
share, payable Sept, 30 to the 
stockholders of record Sept. 17, 
was declared Friday by. the 
board of directors of Post 
Corporation, owner of the Press- 
Record. 

In June, the company paid a 
dividend of six cents a share. 
For the previous five quarters, 
the dividend had been four 
cents per share. 

Last week, Post reported six- 
month earnings of 74 cents a 
share. For the same period a 
year ago, earnings’ were 35 
cents a share. 

Post Corp., headquartered in 
Appleton, is a diversified firm 
with major interests in news- 
paper, broadcasting and insur- 
ance. 


AWNINGS—G. C. GLASS CO. 
18th & Edison, 877-5400 


New Bell Contracts 
Ratified by Workers 

Communication Workers . of 
America in the Illinois-Missouri 
metropolitan area have ratjfied 
a new contract between the un- 
ion and Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co., it was announced 
Saturday. The areawide vote 
was 27,712 to 7,237. 

Nationwide approval of a new 
contract with the Bell System 
also was announced at New 
York where union officials said 
ratification has been given in 
all parts of the country except 
New York State. The 23 New 
York locals voted to continue 
their strike. CWA members 
elsewhere returned to their jobs 
some time. 0. 


BASS WEEJINS 


at 


1333 19TH ST. 
Granite City 


DANIEL’ 








DIAMOND JUBILEE SPECIAL ! 
at 
HAIR UNLIMITED 


23rd and State St. 


Granite City 


BOUTIQUE SHOP AND WIG WEAR 
PRIZES GALORE — Free Ticket With Each Service 
Prizes Awarded Each Saturday Until Aug. 28, 1971 
Final Prize Aug. 28 — Wig of Your Choice 


SAVE YOUR TICKE’ 


'S GOOD FOR ALL PRIZES 





MON., TUES., WED. 
‘TIL 7 P.M. 


THURS., FRI., SAT. ‘TIL 8:30 P.M. 


DON'T FORGET 
DOUBLE STAMPS 
EVERY TUESDAY 


HILBERG 


FISH "N 


SAUCE..... 


MORREL PRIDE 


WIENERS 


pkgs. +] 


12-08. 
Pkg. 


BROOKS 


CATSUP 





et at $25. 


Colgate Dental 


MED. SIZE -- Reg. 69c 


Ultra Brite... 


COLGATE 100 -- Reg. 85c 


Mouth Wash 


GIANT SIZE -- Reg. $1.15 


Halo Shampoo 


FAMILY SIZE -- PALMOLIVE 


DANDRUFF 
REMOVER 


Shampoo . . 69* 


“ ANTI-PERSPIRANT -- Reg. $1.69 


Hour After Hour . . *1° 


DEODORANT -- Reg. $1. 


19 


Hour After Hour . . 79° 


LUSTRE CREME -- Reg. $1.15 -- 4-Oz. 


Shampoo...... 79° 


PALMOLIVE -- Reg., Menth., Mint. -- Reg. $1.19 


Rapid Shave = 79° 


WILKINSON -- Chromium Edge 


Razor Blades . . . 59 


Reg. 89c -- 5 Blade Dispenser 


3 Limit with 
Additional $5.00 Food Purchase 


ALL FLAVORS 


Hawai 
PUNC 


46-Oz. 
Cans 


KERNS 


SENECA 


APPLE SAUCE - - 


BUTTER KERNAL 


VEGETABLES ___ 


INSTANT 
TEA ...... 


3-OZ. JAR 


DAD’S 


ROOT BEER 


an 
H 


$4 00 


TOMATO SAUCE 


8-oz. 
Can 


10° 
37° 
1 


25-02. 
Jar 


5 


303 
Cans 


half 
gal. 
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Fresh, Meaty 


SPARERIBS 


U.S.D.A. Choice Center Cut 


Shoulder Steaks «- 


TAYSTEE or COLONIAL 


BREAD 


1-Ib. 
Loaves 


= 39% 


Limit 1 with Additional 
$5.00 Food Purchase 


“goo 


errs WHIP 


ROAMING i 


U.S.D.A. CHOICE 
CENTER CUT 


CHUCK STEAKS 


2%-LB. 
AVG. 


FRESH 


58° 


Ground Beef ....» 


39° 


58 


SWEETHEART 


ICE CREAM 


Half 
Gallon 


39: 


GALA 


Twin 
Pack 


Elberta Freestone 


Peaches 


HOMEGROWN 


PEPPERS 


ZUCINNI or YELLOW 


HOMEGROWN 


CABBAGE, 
EGG PLANT, 


WHITE SQUASH, Ib. 


HOMEGROWN 


Tomatoes 


10° 


4u.5] 


TOWELS 


3% 


aegis Clie 


Va-Gal. 69¢ 


WINESAP APPLES 


be Di Ib, , 48¢ 





FIRST CITY HALL 


of Granite City. The one- 


story frame structure was situated on 19th Street 
between State Street and Grand Avenue. It faced 


a dirt thoroughfare and 


was rented from Nathan 


Bleishman for $10 a month. The picture was taken 


- Seven Businesses Exceed Granite City’s 75-Year Age; Bunte's 74 


No Granite City business is a 
century old. But seven firms 
have a longer history than that 
of the 75-year-old city. 

Granite City Steel Co. traces 
its origin to 1878, a period of 
93 years. 

The Terminal Railroad Asso- 
ciation was established in 1890, 
the Granite City Realty Co. in 
1892 and the Sheppard, Morgan 
& Schwaab engineering firm in 
1893, 

Three companies have a 77- 
year history dating back to 1894. 
They are the First Granite City 
Savings & Loan, the American 
Steel Foundries and the Na- 
tional Lead Co. 

Only a year younger than 
Granite City is Bunte’s Shoes & 
Men's Furnishings store, found- 
ed in 1897, 

The turn-of-the-century year, 
1900, saw the establishment lo- 
cally of Glik’s Department 
Stores, the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Co, and the First Na- 
tional Bank, 

In 1901, 


new businesses in 


Granite City were the Common- 
wealth Steel plant (Castings Di- 
vision of General Steel Indus- 
tries) and the predecessor of 
the Illinois Power Co. 

The Granite City National 
Bank was formed in 1902; it 
was destined to merge in 1931 
with the First National Bank. 

Morriss Founded in 1902 

Also organized in 1902 was the 
Morriss Realty Co.,: which has 
been operated continuously for 
69 years by the same -family. 

The year of 1903 proved to be 
a busy one, bringing to the lo- 
cal scene the Schermer Broth- 
ers’ Market, Fleishman’s Men's 
Store, Roseman Paint & Wall- 
paper Co., Granite City Press- 
Record and what is now the lo- 
cal plant of Miles Laboratories’ 
Marschall Division. 

Other oldtime companies and 
the year of their origin include: 

1904—East St. Louis & Inter- 
urban Water Co. — 

1907 — Trattler’s Men's and 
Boys’ store. 

1908 — Mercer Mortuary and 


Paddlewheel Steamboats Found 
River Hazardous Prior to Canal 


No longer remembered by 
many citizens along the Madi 
son County shore of the Missis- 
sippi River is the peril the 
Chain of' Rocks stretch of the 
river held for steamboat cap- 
tains. 


The “chute’”’ in the golden era 
of steamboat prosperity gained 
so much notoriety as a scene of 
shipwrecks that it was known 
as “the graveyard.” 


Frequently, river steamers 
with their paddlewheels and bil- 
lowing smoke stacks were brok- 
én up in the rocky shoals near 
the mouth of the Missouri River 
hear Granite City and Mitchell. 


When the Chain of Rocks 
Reach was navigable, the route 
often was slow and_ tedious. 
Vessels such as the “Little Ea- 
gle” were ‘90 feet long, paint- 
ed black and took about seven 
hours to come from St. Louis 
to Alton.”” 


Steamboats were the modern 
means of transportation though, 
as witness the comment of Cap- 
tain Joseph Brown in 1912. He 
recalled, “If anyone at that 
time (about 1836) had said the 
river would be bridged and that 
a train would ever reach Alton 
from St. Louis in half or three 
quarters of an hour, he would 
have been thought to be crazy.” 


Work was begun toward im- 
provement of the, Mississippi 
waterway, resulting more than 
three decades later in the build- 
ing of the: Chain of Rocks Canal. 
* Mentioning the river disas- 
ters, one report in 1912 said: “Of 
course, this is all changed now. 
With government regulations 
and inspection, the outlining of 
the channel with buoys and 
lights, and the practical élimi- 
nation of racing, safety of 


steamers and security to pas- 
sengers have been attained to 
the highest degree possible — 
and accidents have become 
rare.” 


A $3 million rock low-water 
dam was completed in 1962 in 
the Mississippi near the canal 
and locks system constructed in 
the late 1940s. 


after the seat of city government had moved else- 
where. The first actual City Council session was 
conducted at a real estate office in a railroad depot 
building at the 19th Street crossing. % 


Holsinger Insurance and Real 
Estate Agency. 


Theatre, Railroad 

1909 — Washington Theatre, 
Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Co. and Illinois Terminal Rail- 
road Co. 

1910—Granite 
Savings Bank. 
“T9i1 — Jennison-Wright Corp 

1912 — DeWitt Paint Co. 


City Trust & 


1913 — Moellenbrock’s Dry 
Goods store and Steele-Kunne- 
mann Real Estate and Insur- 
ance Agency. 

1914 — Tri-City Grocery Co. 

1916 — Woolworth’s store. 

1919 — State Loan & Savings 
Association. 

1920 — Dron Electrical Co. 

1923 — Madison County Fed- 
eral Savings & Loan Associa- 
tion, 


City's Chief Executive in Diamond 
Jubilee Year GC Mayor Since 1965 


Donald Partney, the 18th 
mayor of Granite City and the 
municipality’s Diamond Jubilee 
chief executive, has been the 
mayor of Granite City since 
1965. 

He served 18 years on the 
City Council as ‘an alderman 
prior to his initial election as 
mayor. He was elected to a sec- 
ond four-year term as mayor in 
1969. He is the father of a young 
daughter and three grown sons. 

The mayor is president of the 
Granite City Sheet Metal Works, 
which has been operated by his 
son, David Partney, since he 
was elected mayor. 

Prior to forming his own cor- 
poration, Partney was a fore- 
man for the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Co, sheet metal division and 
Emerson Electric Co. aircraft 
division and was an estimator 
for some of the area’s largest 
sheet metal firms. 

Attended Local Schools 

He attended schools in Gran- 

ite City and Jefferson County, 


Kinloch, Bell Telephone Systems 
Once Competed for GC Customers 


About the turn of the century, 
a building — now the Madison 
Methodist Church — was erect- 
ed to house the first Bell tele- 
phone exchange in this com- 
munity. The first St, Louis ex- 
change had been established in 
1878 — with 16 customers. 

The Madison building for a 
time was the center for all long- 
distance calling in the Midwest. 
The long-distance equipment 
was moved to East St. Louis 
after the local structure was 
flooded during the destructive 
flood of 1903. 

The Kinloch Telephone Co. 
built a central office building in 
1906 at 1925 E St. A Bell office 
was started in 1912 at 1248a 
Niedringhaus Ave. and the rival 
exchanges. served a combined 
total of 200 customers. 

The Kinloch building burned 
in 1915 and a new structure was 
erected in the 1900 block of Ed- 
ison Avenue. 

In 1917, the name of the Bell 
firm was oficially changed to 
the Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co. 

Consolidation in 1924 

Kinloch consolidated with 
Southwestern in 1924 and the 


Bell office was abandoned, with 
all lines cut over to the Kinloch 
building. Customers jtotaled 1,- 
00. 


In 1949, the present telephone 
building was established at 21st 
Street and Edison Avenue. 
Prior to April 1950, all Quad- 
City area calls were placed 
through an operator; after that 
time, customers could dial their 
own calls — and distance dial- 
ing was started here in October 
1961. 

Telephones numbered 5,000 in 
1940, 11,000 in 1950 and 23,000 
in 1962, reflecting the rapid lo- 
cal growth. 

Early Southwestern Bell man- 
agers in the Quad -Cities in- 
cluded Russell Strange, 1919-2 
Robert C. Lloyd, 1925-26; F. H. 
Alexander, 1926-37; Robert 
Honig, 1937-39; Hugh Burke, 
1939-48; Lee Honig, 1948-56; and 
William Holland, 1956-58. 

A $1,185,000 exchange building 
was constructed in 1 on 
Pontoon Road at Highway 111 
and the new Pontoon Beach fa- 
cility went into service Oct. 3, 
1965, relieving overcrowding of 
the automatic equipment at the 
Granite City office. 


FIRST ILLINOIS TRACTION TROLLEY to cross McKinley Bridge on 


Sept. 
' 


20, 1910, improving access between Granite City and St. Louis. 


Mayor Donald Partney 


Mo., and studied engineering for 
two years in Berkeley, Calif. 


He served as president of the 
United Welders of America in 
1942; was president of the Tri- 
City Shrine Club in 1953; presi- 
dent of the Logan School PTA 
in 1954-55; president of the Tri- 
County Sheet Metal Contractors’ 
Association for Madison, St. 
Clair and Monroe Counties in 
1957; and chairman of the All- 
America City film in 1958 


Partney is a member of Sheet 
Metal Workers Local 268 and 
an inactive member of Boiler- 
makers’ Local 539. He is a mem- 
ber of Masonic Lodge 877, 
Scottish Rite Bodies and Ainad 
Shrine Temple and holds a life- 
time membership in the Shrine 
Hospital for Crippled Children 


World War II Veteran 


He is a member of the ad- 
visory council of the Interna- 
tional Supreme Council of De- 
Molay; was chairman of the 
planning and zoning committee 
Southern Illinois __ University 
study of city needs; member 
of the Granite City Optimist 
Club, member-at-large of the 
Cahokia Mound Council of the 
Boy Scouts; and member of 
Elks Lodge 1063. 


He is a World War II Navy 
veteran. 


Partney received an award 
for civic achievement as Fourth 
Ward alderman in 1956; the De- 
Molay “Hats Off? award in 
1960; and the DeMolay Cross 
of Honor in 1962. 


He also has received certifi- 
cates of merit from the Navy 
Mothers Club of America, the 
American Cancer Society and 
Granite City Jaycees. The 
mayor also has received a cer- 
tificate of eivic service from St. 
Elizabeth Hospital. 


= 


Roy Wilimzig Jr. of Granite 
City in January 1967 became 
potentate of the Ainad Shrine 
Temple, and someday the ranks 
of Granite Cityans attaining 
that office will increase to four. 


Jack Dempsey, Richard Er- 
vay and Donald Adams current- 
ly are members of the Ainad 
Divan—the officers who annual- 
ly advance in rank toward the 
potentate position. 


PRESENT CITY HALL on Niedringhaus Avenue 
at Edison Avenue. The photograph was taken in 
August 1971, the time when Granite Cityans are 
celebrating their municipality’s diamond jubilee. 
The City was incorporated March 9, 1896, and initial 


officiais were James G. McRoberts, mayor; W.W 
Stevens, city clerk; W.H. Collier, city treasurer; 
and Mark Henson, Charles Pardesky, W.C. Lindsey, 


G. J. Webb, A. R. Smith 
hardt, aldermen. 


and Professor L. P. Fro- 


Miles Plant Built as Corn Syrup Factory Here in 1903 


One of the senior industrial 
installations in Granite City is 
the 68-year-old corn refining 
mill owned and operated by the 
Union Starch and Refining Co. 
after 1922 and since 1967 by 
Miles Laboratories, Inc. ‘ 

The plant was built by the 
St. Louis Syrup and Preserving 
Co. in 1903 for manufacture of 
corn syrup. Its grind capacity 
was 12,000 bushels daily. 

In 1907, the Corn Products 
Refining Co., with its chain of 
corn grinding plants throughout 
the Midwest, purchased the 
Granite City plant and manu- 
factured “Karo, the Spread for 
Daily Bread.” The plant went 
to a nine-hour working day in 
1918. 

The plant was sold in 1919 to 
the Best-Clymer Co. and was 
operated for three years as the 
Temptor Corn Products Co. 
The operation proved unsuc- 
cessful and in February 1922 
the plant was sold to Union 
Starch. 

Union Starch was a company 
founded in Edinburgh, Ind., 
near Columbus, in April 1904 
by Joseph I. Irwin and his son, 
William G. Irwin, Their plant 
opened in 1904 with a grind 
capacity of 500 bushels and was 
up to a 5,000-bushel capacity in 
two years. 

Transfer to Local Area 

In 1922, when Union Starch 
transferred its entire operations 
to Granite City, products were 
dry starch for household and 
other uses, corn syrup, Pennant 
brand table syrup, corn sugar, 
corn oil and cattle feed from 
corn milling byproducts. 

In addition, caramel, food 
coloring, food flavor crystals, 
oil cake meal and gluten meal 
were later made by the com- 
pany, with corn syrup discon- 
tinued. 

The process by which starch 
is removed from corn is called 
“wet milling,” the separation 
of germ, gluten, hulls and 
starch by soaking corn in 
chemically treated water. The 


80%, content of starch in a 
grain of corn, makes the Corn 
Belt area of the Midwest the 
area of the corn refining indus- 
try. 

Corn is used for myriad pur- 
poses, including manufacture of 
yeast, beer, explosives, confec- 
tions, paper, textiles, ° fire- 
works, jellies, leather tanning, 
baking powders, dietetic foods, 
rayon, vinegar and synthetic 
textiles. 

Union Starch made severai 
innovations at the Granite City 
plant, including opening of a 
caramel department, installing 
of new water softening, power, 
washing and dryer facilities, 
and building of a gluten meal 
elevator. 

Busy Despite Depression 

During the depression years 
of the 1930s, while other indus- 
tries were faltering, production 
at Union Starch remained 
fairly constant. 

During one period from April 
1933, the company operated on 
a seven-day weekly schedule, 
filling orders for corn sugar 
and glucose. 

The company began a mod- 
ernization program in 1937, 
when a new boiler unit was in- 
stalled at a cost of $90,000 to 
replace two old boilers, and a 
$25,000 boiler house was built. 

‘A new machine shop also was 
built in the area of the control 
and research laboratories built 
by Union Starch in 1923. 

Another new boiler unit with 
power generator and motors 
was installed in 1939 at a cost 
of $75,000 and, in continued ex- 
pansion, a new refining build- 
ing was constructed in the 
1960s. 

Employment at the company, 
which totaled 350 in 1949, rose 
to 650 in 1946 after World War 


IL. 

A shortage in the supply of 
corn several times interrupted 
production in 1946, but the end 
of the wartime drain on agri- 
cultural production insured 
corn supplies. 


International Scope 

Operations were expanded to 
an international scale through 
building of plants in Cebu City, 
Philippines; Mexico City, Mexi- 
co; Baranquilla and Medellin, 
Colombia; and Lima, Peru, 

A tinge of internationalism at 
the Granite City plant was a 
Danish process of making corn 
syrup, for which the refining 
building was constructed. 

Union Starch in 1952 spent 
nearly $1,000,000 in remodeling 
and re-equipping a three-story 
brick building for renewal of 
dry starch production. 

Dry starch, used principally 
by food processors and textile 
and paper industries, had not 
been made by Union Starch at 
the Granite City plant but had 
been made at Edinburgh. 

Union Starch plant managers 
here included P. R. King, 1922. 
45; Harry W. Curry, 1945-4 
William Sandel, 1949-50; A. J. 
Snapp, 1950-57; and John Mc- 
Bride, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager from 1957 into 
the 1960s. 

B. J. Hunter became a Union 
Starch vice-president in 1964. 
A 208-day strike by plant em- 
ployes ended in January 1966. 


Acquisition by Miles 

Miles Laboratories acquired 
the firm and established world 
headquarters of its Union Divi- 
sion here in 1967. J. S. Michael 
Dashwood became division 
president, Hunter vice-president 
and E. E. Hartgerink plant 
manager. 

The division subsequently be- 
came a part of the Marschall 
Division of Miles. Its home of- 
fice is now in Indiana but the 
local plant remains a busy pro- 
duction center. 

Miles also owns the large 
grain elevator on Cargill Road 
south of Pontoon Road, having 
acquired it in the 1960s. 

On July 4, 1954, Cargill, Inc.’s 
Granite City elevator “‘Q’ had 
ended its first three days’ oper- 
ation with a bang. 


The then new 4.3-million 


bushel terminal facility totaled 
its books that Independence 
Day and confirmed receipts of 
more than 1,000,000 bushels of 
yellow hard and red winter 
wheat, or better than 333,000 
bushels each working day. 

‘Although there was no way to 
establish whether or not a rec- 
ord had been set, the perform- 
ance was conservatively re- 
garded as “exceptional,” firm- 
ly establishing the new eleva- 
tor. 

In succeeding seasons, the 
elevator braced for avalanches 
of wheat pouring into market 
in late June and early July 
when harvests hit their peak. 

Truck Every Two Minutes 

It has not been unusual for 
the Granite City elevator to 
dump 520 trucks in 24 hours— 
one every two minutes—during 
the harvest run, absorbing as 
much as 237,000 bushels per 
day. 

Wheat, corn, oats and soy- 
beans find eventual markets 
both in this country and 
abroad. 

Soft red winter wheat, com- 
mon to Illinois and Missouri, is 
widely used in the U. S. for 
making pastries. Grain for ex- 
port usually travels to barges 
for movement downriver and 
transfer to ocean-going vessels. 

Most incoming grain has ar- 
rived by truck, with some by 
rail traffic; outgoing grain goes 
primarily by rail and barge. 

There are two units, or 
“houses as grainmen call 
them. One is a cloverleaf of 
four steel tanks with a capacity 
of 2,000,000 bushels. The other 
is a conventional concrete silo 
elevator. 


# 


In March 1966, Dr. Felicia 
Koch, Granite City medical doc- 
tor, was selected as Illinois 
Mother of the Year. Earlier 
that year, she had been desig- 
nated as a “woman of achieve- 
ment” of the St. Louis metro- 
politan area. 


Port Actively Developing Storage, Shipping at GC Harbor 


The Tri-City Regional: Port 
District has grown steadily in 
services and facilities since be- 
ing created by the Illinois leg- 
islature through an act which 
became law in July 1959. Its 
boundaries include the western 
half of Madison County. 

Goals include economic devel- 
opment and new avenues for 
the establishment and expan- 
sion of industry, utilizing wa- 
terborne commerce and harbor 
area storage. 

Initial board members ap- 
pointed by the governor of IIli- 
nois were Harold R. Fischer, 
the present chairman, and Hen- 
ry D. Karandjeff, Carl A. Ranft 
and the late Joseph A. Grant. 
Original municipal appointees 
to the port board were William 
L. Beatty of Granite City, the 
late A. Austin Lewis of Madi- 
son and Harry E. Hattman of 
Venice. 

No Local Taxation 

A key early decision was 
that, even through local taxing 
powers could be sought from 
voters, it would be better to in- 
stead develop finances through 
long-term contracts with port 
shipping firms. 

The district entered into a 50- 
year lease with the U. S. Army 
Corps of Engineers for land at 
and adjacent to the northern 
portion of the Granite City- 
Madison-Venice harbor near the 
southern end of the eight-mile 
Chain of Rocks Canal. 

The canal forms the Missis- 
sippi River channel in this 
area, bypassing a river section 
hazardous to vessels. Large 
locks are operated by the U. S. 
government at the southern end 
of the canal. 


Under Federal Reclamation 
Acts, Illinois receives 75% of 
all land rent paid to the Corps 
of Engineers. Under this ar- 
rangement, hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars have been 
paid. Madison County is the re- 
cipient of the Illinois share of 
the revenue. 

The initial Port District bond 
issue of $720,000 took place in 
1964. The Illinois Terminal Rail- 
road leases port area tracks 
which cost $237,784. 

Major Terminal, Warehouse 

National Marine Service built 


an $800,000 terminal with rail 
connections and storage tanks 
in 1964, and Gov. Otto Kerner 
dedicated the first major Tri- 
City Port facility on Sept. 28 of 
that year. 

A $500,000 Bulk Service Co. 
loading and unloading terminal 
and warehouse was built in 1969 
and then was destroyed by fire. 
It-was rebuilt immediately and 
‘was opened in September 1970, 

New rail-barge operations 
were launched in March 1970. 

John L. Barron, the initial 
Port District manager, died 


Sept. 27, 1966, and was. suc- 
ceeded by Carl A. Ranft, who 
had been the original port 
board chairman. 


In June 1971, plans were an- 
nounced for a 600-foot dock and 
20,000-square-foot warehouse. 


More than 200 acres of land 
are leased from the U. S. and 
the Port District also leases 
East Side Levee & Sanitary 
District property abutting. the 
Great River Road (Federal Aid 
Route 151). Another 81 acres 
are owned by the Port District. 


ANYTHING FROM DOUGHNUTS to more elaborate pastries was available 
at the Harry Wendell Bakery, whose specialty was Red Bird Bread. 





* 


CC Steel Co., Largest Employer, Traces History of Firm to 1878 


The site picked by Wiliam F. 
Niedringhaus for his plants’ in 
September 1889 proved to be the 
nucleus for the present Granite 
City manufacturing district. 

Local growth—Granite City 
has since become one of the 
most commercially important 
Illinois communities—is regar 
ed_as attesting to his vision in 
seeing the possibilities of this 
location. 

He noted the natural water- 
way at Granite City’s door, the 
extensive railroad facilities, the 
proximity to abundant coal de- 
posits and the ready Midwest- 
ern market for steel products. 

The inception of this idea 
stemmed from the time he and 
his brother, F. G. Niedringhaus, 
came to the U. S. and formed 
the St. Louis Stamping Co. in 
1850. That company manufac- 
tured kitchen utensils made 
from iron sheets imported from 
Wales. 

‘ On one of his subsequent vis- 
its to Europe, William Niedring- 
haus obtained and improved on 
a process of treating the sur- 
face of steel to hold enamel. 
He patented it, giving rise to 
the household product of Royal 


GRANITE CITY FATHERS in 1945-46, with Mayor Charles 


Granite Enameled Ware. 

The name “graniteware” was 
chosen because the enamel base 
was largely composed of pow- 
dered granite rock. Demand for 
the product grew and larger 
manufacturing facilities became 
imperative. 

In 1878, steps were taken to 
assure an adequate steel supply 
for these products by erecting 
the Granite Iron Rolling Mills 
in St. Louis. It is from this date 
that Granite City Steel Co. 
traces its beginning. 

Business continued to grow, 
requiring further expansion. In 
1891 Congress passed the Mc- 
Kinley Bill, placing a protective 
tariff on tin plate, and it was 
decided to include tin plate. in 
plans for a new steel mill. 

Granite City’s present site 
was seen as an ideal area in 
which to carry out the brothers’ 
broad plans. They bought land 
belonging to Fred Kohl, Henry 
Fehling and other early settlers 
and had the St. Louis city en- 
gineer lay out the city, 

On part of this tract the Nied- 
ringhauses began construction 
of the St. Louis Stamping Co. 
plant, later known as the Gran- 


W. Moerlien presiding over the municipal family. 


Those in the left background are Fifth Ward Alderman George 
Veizer and, behind him, City Clerk Albert L. Stevens Sr. Continu- 
ing along the wall, toward the right, are City Treasurer Frank 
Sappington, Mayor Moerlien, City Attorney Fred P. Schuman and, 


standing, Superintendent of Streets Cleve Curtright. 


Aldermen seated along the left side of the table, front to back, 


ite City factory of the National 
Enameling & Stamping Co. 
Build Open Hearth, Mills 

They also built an open hearth 
and rolling mills to supply basic 
steel. The first heat was poured 
on Aug. 30, 1895, over six 
months prior to the incorpora- 
tion of a city on March 9, 1896. 

Believing that “good. living 
conditions for those working in 
the plant is an essential corol- 
lary to the fostering of sound 
industry,” the Niedringhauses 
donated sites on which were 
built churches, schools, a hos- 
pital, the Young Men's Chris- 
tian Association and other civic 
buildings. 

They planted 14,000 trees and 
built 100 homes, including 50 
double-houses of brick. 

They also made provision for 
sewers and built a water works 
and gas plant, In each case, 
they promptly relinquished 
ownership in the public works 
and residential property. 

Rapid Diversification 

George W. Niedringhaus, old- 
est son of W. F. Niedringhaus, 
had been closely associated 
with his father in the planning 
and shared his belief in the 


Thomas, 


both of the Second Ward; 


value of industrial diversifica- 
tion. 

G. W. Niedringhaus was con- 
sidered to be direcly respons- 
ible for forming what is now 
General Steel Industries and its 
Castings Division, and also 
Amsted Industries’ American 
Steel Foundries. 

He also was instrumental in 
inducing establishment of plants 
here by the St. Louis Syrup & 
Refining, Co. and still later the 
Marschall Division of Miles 
Laboratories; and the Hoyt 
Meta! Co. and Markle Shot Co., 
both of which became part of 
the National Lead Co., now NL 
Industries. 

In 1899, a consolidation of the 
St. Louis Stamping Co., Granite 
Iron Rolling Mills and Granite 
City Steel Works was made with 
other producers of household 
utensils and the firm became 
known as the National Enamel- 
ing & Stamping Co. 

Additional Steel Markets 

In 1908, G. W. Niedringhaus 
took charge of the Steel Works 
and began to find additional 
outlets for the stee] products 
besides the household utensils. 

During World War 1, heavy 


Rufus LeMaster 


plate was rolled for building of 
ships, offsetting ship losses 
caused by “U boat” warfare. 

When a serious pig iron short- 
aged developed, George Nied- 
ringhaus organized the St. Louis 
Coke & Chemical Co., which in 
1921 installed blast furnaces 
and coke ovens in Granite City. 
Operated for a time by the 
+Koppers Co. before becoming 
the Blast Furnace Division, it 
for many years provided ‘pig 
iron in molten state. ~ 

Mills to produce sheets and 
galvanized roofing were built in 
1923 north of the main works. 

Hayward Niedringhaus, son 
of G. W. and grandson of W. F. 
Niedringhaus, became general 
manager of the steel plant in 
1924. 

Separation of Businesses 

In 1927 it was deemed advis- 
able to separate the steelmak- 
ing division of National Enamel- 


- ing & Stamping from the manu- 


facturing division, and the steel 
mills became known as Granite 
City Steel Co. In 1929, Hay- 
ward Niedringhaus assumed the 
duties of president as well as 
general manager. 

Hot and cold strip mills were 
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American Steel Was Built in 1894 Markle Lead Works Began the NL 


The American Steel Foundries 
Co., in Granite City, in a sense 
was father to Amsted Indus- 
tries, which has become its par- 
ent firm. 

The local American Steel 
plant was founded in 1894 as a 
300 x 80-foot building with two 

+ 40-foot lean-tos on a plot-of 24 
acres of land. Two overhead 
cranes purchased from the Chi- 
cago World Fair exposition 
comprised the heavy equipment. 

Seven decades later, buildings 
and yards of the plant sprawled 
across 56 acres. 

Heavy steel bolsters and side 
frames of truoks used in the un- 

“dercarriage of railroad box cars 
are among the products. 

When the plant began produc- 
tion in 1895, many workers com- 
muted from St. Louis aboard 
Terminal Railroad Association 
trains. Granite City was in the 
first stage of its industrial 
growth. 

Discovery Made 

Behind the origin of the com- 
pany was the discovery in 1892 
of a method of using a malle- 
able substance called , green 
sand for molds in making steel 

* castings. 

The discovery took place at 
the Schickle, Harrison & How- 
ard Iron Co, in St. Louis and 
was engineered by: James F. 
McRoberts. 

‘The ‘plant in Granite City was 
opened shortly after McRoberts 
—defying predictions of an ex- 
plosion — poured molten steel 
into a green sand mold for the 
first time. 

‘The flexible nature of green 
sand made possible the casting 

‘and mass production of com- 
plicated shapes. 5 

Utilizing the method discov- 
ered by McRoberts, the foundry 
grew to command a substantial 
share of the steel market in 
1902. okey 

That year, eight foundries in 
the Midwest merged {and the 
name of the one in Granite City, 
the largest, was retained. 

Production at the Granite City 
plant was halted for the first 
time in 1902 when a strike which 

‘Jasted several months was 
called. 


In 1913, American Steel Foun- 
dries suspended production for 
nearly a year. 

Labor troubles lasted until 
1921, when the company was a 
party in the U. S. Supreme 
Court case which ruled labor 
unions legal organizations 

Research Begins 

Research for development be- 
gan in 1910 when G. G. Floyd 
set up an engineering laboratory 
at the foundry. 

He built inclined railroad 
tracks, called a “‘science rail- 
way,” for studying freight car 
suspension trucks in operation. 

Service laboratories of the 
American Steel Foundries con- 
tinued research with the pur- 
chase of steel box cars in 1939. 

In more recent years, a five- 
car test train was constructed 
for study of company-manufac- 
tured parts under actual condi- 
tions. 

American Steel made large 
expenditures for research and 
development in the past six de- 
cades. 

Besides the half-mile 
steel trestle called the 
railway,” the company in 1942 
built a test and development 
building. 

An x-ray building was added 
as part of an extensive building 
program in 1944 which included 
new main office, personnel, and 
cafeteria and kitchen buildings. 

During World War I, empha- 
sis had been diverted from pro- 
duction of railroad equipment 
to making cast Army shells. 
Ingots for the sheils were 
poured at the Granite City 
plant. 


long 


Low Ebb 

One of the low ebbs of pro- 
duction by the company came 
after the end of World War I 
when only one furnace at the 
foundry was being operated and 
employment shrank to 300 or 
400 men. 

But with production increases, 
as early as 1921, the foundry 
employed 1,052 men. 

In 1923, ‘the foundry began 
around - the -clock production 
with three eight-hour shifts per 
day, largely on the basis of 
sales to railroads—which were 


being developed into intricate 
patterns of transportation 
throughout the U. S. 

American Steel was impor- 
tant in absorbing the wave of 
unemployment that followed the 
war. 

Beginning with the disman- 
tling of the old open hearth fur- 
nace in 1929, modernization 
steps were carried out in suc- 
sessive years. 

In 1930, a first addition to 
the plant was made with a No 
5 furnace and in 1933 and 1934 
there were additions for other 
new furnaces. 

In 1941 and 1942, one of the 
main plant buildings was en- 
larged, and in 1948 the core 
room was enlarged. An addi- 
tion was built for the main 
foundry building in 1937. 

Additions were built to the 
cleaning and treatment building 
(1953), the main foundry build- 
ing (1952) and the core room 
(1958. 

In 1954, 
reclamation 
erected. 

Managers of the plant have 
been J. C. Davis, 1902-05; Alfred 
Walcher, 1905-16: W. C. Ham- 
ilton, 1917-20; Edwin Walcher, 
1920-28; H. M. Rishel, 1929-41; 
Chester Walcher, 1941-55; R. O. 
Tibbals, 1955-60; A. P. Stein- 
hauser, 1961 to the present. 

Steinhauser, who was host to 
the Amsted board of directors 
here in May 1695, served as 
president of the Tri-Cities Unit- 
ed Fund in 1967: 

American Steel carried out a 
$514 million expansion program 
in 1969, expanding production 
capacity by 30%, and marked 
its 75th anniversary of local op- 
erations with an open house for 
employes and their families. 

Amsted Industries, now a 
widely diversified company, had 
net sales for the nine months 
ended June 30 of $205,510,000, 
an increase over the ilar 
period a year earlier. 

Net income after taxes was 
$6,390,000 or $2.29 for each of 
the 2,759,000 shares. Stockhold- 
ers of record on Aug. 20, 1971, 
will receive quarterly dividends 
of 40 cents per share. 


a sand washer and 
building were 


Industries Plant's 


Since the waning years of the 
19th Century, Granite City has 
been the site of lead - producing 
plants. 

Pioneer in the area was the 
Markle Lead Works, which be- 
gan building a plant in 1894 at 
16th Street and Cleveland Blvd. 

The plant began production in 
1895 and the year 1903 saw the 
building of a United Lead Co. 
plant nearby. 

Many of the lead companies 
of the nation had consolidated 
into the National Lead Co. by 
1912. 

In Granite City, the National 
Lead Co. plant at 15th and 
State streets and the Hoyt Met- 
al Co. were operating with a 
work force of 500 employes. The 
two companies covered 30 acres 
of land. 

Much of the production of the 
Hoyt Metal Works consisted of 
lead bullets and: pellets for shot- 
gun shells, but by 1912 the old 
wooden “shot” tower of the 
company had been torn down. 

The tower for two decades had 
stood as a landmark nearly 90 
feet high against the Granite 
City skyline. 

It was used for making shot- 
gun pellets by pouring molten 
lead through a sieve device high 
in the tower and allowing the 
lead droplets to splash into a 
water-filled tank below. 

Founded in 1891 

Renamed NL Industries in 
1971, the National Lead Co. was 
founded in 1891 to manufacture 
white lead, used in paint in- 
dustries, and other products. 

The Hoyt plant is operated 
along with the Steel Packaging 
Division plant in Granite City. 
The latter manufactures a var- 
iety of steel shipping containers 
for paint, petroleum, chemical 
and other industries. 

National Lead as far back as 
1912 had a pension system for 
employes. Since 1937, a retire- 
ment and life insurance plan 
has been in effect. 

A part of National’s tradition 
is the now famous Dutch Boy 
trademark, which was inaugu- 
rated in 1907 and replaced a 


77-Year Span 


number of other trade names. 
The Dutch Boy, often seen on 
paint can labels and signs, was 
painted for the company by 
Lawrence Carmichel Earle. 

The Hoyt works is a lead re- 
fining and fabricated lead prod- 
ucts plant. Among its products 
thave been lead pipe, lead wire, 
solder, babbit, shot, Kirksite, 
grid metal and Britannia metal 
used in printing, plumbing lead 
and paint leads 

Nuclear Uses 

Newer uses for lead — arising 
partly from the firm's 18 dif- 
ferent research and develop- 
ment laboratorie s—have 
spurred production in area 
plants. 

Lead has been found to be 
one of the most useful metals 
in shielding against radiation, 
and is used in hospitals and 
atomic energy plants. 

Power units of the nuclear 
submarine, the Polaris, were 
housed in a lead shield. Lead, 
because of its weight-to-volume 
ratio, has come to be used ex- 
tensively for ballast in ships and 
airplanes. Thin sheets of lead 
have become increasingly pop- 
ular as insulation against sound 
in walls of modern buildings. 

Use of lead for such products 
as shotgun shells and bullets, 
fishing sinkers, roof flashing for 
buildings and oxides for storage 
batteries is well known, 

A mine and metal refinery at 
Frederickstown, Mo., producing 
lead, copper ore, nickel and co- 
balt, has. served as a major 
point of supply for Granite City 
industry. 

George F. Allen was the first 
superintendent at the local Na- 
tional Lead Co., serving at the 
Hoyt plant from 1904 to 1908. 
Next were W.C. Urban 1908-16, 
G.H. Werrall, general superin- 
tendent, 1916-27, Hayden Tan- 
ner 1927-46, McDonald S. Nelson 
1947-51, and William R. Short, 
1951 to the present. 

L. F. Gerst, Steel Package 
plant superintendent from 1946 
to 1949, was general superin- 
tendent of both plants from 
1949 to 1969. 


built as part of-a $10 million ex- 
pansion completed in 1937, and 
further additions totaling $414 
million were carried out. 

To meet a critical shortage of 
pig tin early in World War Il, 
a continuous electrolytic tinning 
line was installed. More open 
hearth facilities were added, 
doubling ingot capacity. 

More than one million tons of 
ship hull plates were provided 
from 1941 to 1945, compared to 
60,000 tons in World War I. 

Major Expansions 

The postwar era brought an- 
other $6 million modernization 
program, and this was only the 
start. Expenditures for equip- 
ment 4nd facilities between 1946 
and 1955 totaled $97 million, and 
another $33 million Was spent 
in a 1955-58 expansion, These 
programs enabled the firm to 
grow at a rate several times as 
fast as the steel industry aver- 
age. 

In addition to becoming the 
largest local employer, Granite 
City Steel became the largest 
steel producer and only manu- 
facturer of flat-rolled steel prod- 
ucts in this metropolitan area. 
Through a subsidiary, Granco 


Steel Products Co., it expanded 
its services to the construction 
industry. 

Hayward . Niedringhaus’ had 
taken up the presidential, reins 
from Alfred Kieckhefer, who 
had become president after the 
death in 1927 of George W. 
Niedringhaus. Hayward Nied- 
ringhaus died in 1949, being 
succeeded by Nathaniel B. 
Randolph. 

John N. Marshall was presi- 
dent in 1950-56, and George B. 
Schierberg in 1956-57, being fol- 
lowed by Nicholas P. Veeder. 

New Office Building 

Granite City Steel’s general 
offices building, a five-story 
60 x 203-foot structure at 20th 
and State Streets, was started 
in June 1958 and completed in 
the spring of 1960. Located two 
blocks from the edge of the 
550-acre main plant site, the 
building can be topped by ad- 
ditional floors when needed. 

Joint development of an iron 
ore mine and pellet plant in 
Missouri by Granite City Steel 
and the Hanna Mining Co, was 
announced in September 1964. 
A $140 million expansion pro- 
gram announced in November 


1964 led to a record three-year 
construction’ period in 1965-67, 
providing a computerized roll- 
ing mill and basic oxygen fur- 
nace. The new facilities were 
dedicated on Nov. 6, 1967. 

The company announced in 
October 1965 that it was’ halting 
the manufacture of tin plate. 

Gulley Current President 

Lyle F. Gulley was elected 
president of Granite City Steel 
effective June 1, 1968, with N.’ 
P. Veeder retaining the posi- 
tions. of board chairman and 
chief executive officer. 

The city in August 1968 va- 
cated August Street to expedite 
installation of a stormwater 
ditch and to permit future in- 
stallation of new cold strip mills 
the steel firm.’ 

Proposed acquisition of Gran-', 
ite City Steel by the National 
Steel Corp. of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
was announced on A'pril 19, 
1971. 

Since May 1971, Granite City 
Steel has been participating in 
air pollution public hearings 
conducted by state governmen- 
tal representatives. The ses ~- 
sions are held in Granite City 
and Chicago. 


C. H. Howard, C. P. Whitehead 
Guided General Steel's Growth 


The Commonwealth Stee! 
plant, now the Castings Division 
of General Steel Industries, was 
founded in Granite City in July 
1901. 

Commonwealth grew in a 
large part in connection with 
the development of a vast net 
work of railroads in the 20th 
Century. 

Before the turn of the Cen- 
tury, freight cars were built of 
lumber and the undercarriage 
bolsters of heavy oak timbers. 

But with the advent of the 
heavy steel industry, firms such 
as Commonwealth were em- 
ployed to cast of steel the body 
bolsters and truck frame sec- 
tions of new 100-ton capacity 
freight cars. 

For a time the company man- 
ufactured a miscellaneous line 
of steel castings. 

But soon after Clarence H 
Howard and Harry M. Pflager 
bought the plant for nearly a 
half million dollars in 1904, the 
company devoted its output en- 
tirely to castings for railroad 
cars and locomotives. 

New methods for using sand 
for molds and cores were de- 

including the use of 
green sand" molds, and the 
problems involved in producing 
castings up to 80 feet long were 
overcome. 

Among the products of the 
company soon were one-piece 
steel frames for 4- and 6- wheel 
assembly mechanisms for 
freight and passenger cars. 

In 1924 the first one-piece lo- 
comotive-cradling frame with 
steam cylinders included was 
cast, for an engine of the Ter- 
minal Railroad, now in the St 
Louis Museum of Transport 

Underframes Perfected 

Commonwealth, about — this 
time, also perfected the casting 
of railroad car underframes 
similar to automobile frames 
but many times larger and of 
solid construction. 

One-piece locomotive bed cast- 
ings were originated at the lo- 
cal plant, which was the only 
industry in the world able to 
produce them 

Railroad lines were built in 
many parts of the U. S. and in 
foreign countries to conform 
with the locomotive castings 
made here. 


In 1914, Commonwealth was 


one of 39 industrial plants in 
Granite City employing 5,658 
workers, most of them produ 
tion employes, on 12-hour shift: 

In the latter part of the 1920s, 
more than 3,000 workers were 
employed at Commonwealth, 

During World War I, it once 
refused orders for shrapnel 
from. foreign allies on the 
grounds of humanity, but later 
cast steel frames for gun trac- 
tors. 

Plant Purchased 

In July 1929, the General 
teel Castings Corp., formed at 
Eddystone, Pa., the year before, 
purchased the Commonwealth 
plant and continued its line of 
production. The plant and as- 
sets sold for $35,000,000. 

The plant closed from 1932 to 
1934 due to the depression, 

Its early history also was 
marked by operation of a plant 
commissary and establishment 
of fellowship clubs which fos- 
tered recreation programs for 
employees. 

Through Howard's leadership, 
Commonwealth . founded the 
present Lincoln Place Commu- 
nity Center; it played a key 
role in Granite City’s early 
history by conducting English 
language classes and general 
high school instruction. 

Toward the end of the lean 
°30s, workers were granted a 
40-hour work week and a one- 
week annual vacation with pay. 

Soon the plant had the task 
of converting partly to war pro- 
duction. 

Cast Armor Plate 

In 1939, Commonwealth's en- 
gineers developed a special al- 
loy steel for cast armor plate. 

Besides stepped-up production 
of standard railroad equipment, 
including some for lend-lease 
orders overseas, the plant 
turned out cast arnfor hulls and 
turrets for M-4 General Sher- 
man and T-26 General Pershing 
tanks. 

Commonwealth at one time 
employed 5,200. It turned out 
43,000 tons of turrets and hulls 
during the war and received 
from the War Department two 
Army-Navy awards for “high 
achievement in the production 
of war equipment.” New addi- 
tions for the manufacture of 
tank armor cost an estimated 
$14,000,000. 


Production Lag 

Production lagged at the plant 
during the changeover of Amer- 
ican railroads from steam to 
diesel during the late 1940s, but 
was raised somewhat with the 
revival of Korean War produc- 
tion in 1950. 

Commonwealth again manu- 
factured sections for armored 
tanks and turned to research 
and development efforts before 
two-thirds of the plant was laid 
off at one time in 1954. 

Commonwealth engineers de- 
veloped a new design for a 
high-speed truck assembly, for 
express and refrigerator ¢ars 
and a new type of car for haul-" 
ing pulpwood logs. 

Much production included the 
one-piece underframes for bulk- 
head cars and underframe end 
castings designed for mainte- 
nance savings on American rail- 
roads. 

From 1956 to 1962, Gommon- 
wealth turned out nearly 15,000 
of the underframe end castings 
to be used on 22 major railroad 
lines, 

The company in recent de- 
cades turned to diversification, 
of its operations. 

General Steel purchased the 
National. Roll & Foundry .Co. 
near Pittsburgh, Pa., in 1955 
and in 1960 purchased the St. 
Louis Car Co., one of the coun- 
try’s major builders of railroad 
and transit cars. 

The name General Steel In- 
dustries, Inc., was adopted in 
May 1961 as the company ex- 
panded its operations. 

In July 1961, General Steel 
acquired the | Ludlow - Saylor 
Wire Cloth Co. of St. Louis. 

Clarence H. Howard had 
served as Commonwealth presi- 
dent until the firm's sale in 
1929, 

Charles P. Whitehead became 
General Steel president in 1945, 
having succeeded Harrison Hob- 
litzelle. 

W. Ashley Gray Jr., advanced 
to the presidency of General 
Steel Industries in 1964, and 
Richard L. Lich is president of 
the Castings Division, which 
since 1963 has included indus-: 
trial casting operations former- 
ly ‘conducted at Eddystone. 
Thomas R. Remington had been. 
division president before be- 
coming a corporate officer. 


Origin of the Name of Nameoki Explained 


Granite City since 1949 has 
included what once was the 
village and then city of Name- 
oki. 

In contrast to Granite City, 
named after the graniteware 
products made here, Nameoki 
was named for an Indian maid- 
en who provided food and cared 
for early settlers during a 
smallpox epidemic, Her name 
translates as “smokey.” 

Daughter of the chief of the 
Algonquin tribe, she interceded 
frequently and settled disputes 
between Indians and white 
settlers. 

The name Nameoki was be- 
stowed on the settlement in 
1858.by A. A, Talmadge, a con- 
ductor on the Indianapolis & 
St. Louis Railroad. The area 
was then a shipping point for 
potatoes and garden crops pro- 
duced in the fertile soil of the 
American Bottoms. 

A post ofice was established 
in the settlement in 1876, with 


Other Steel Package superin- 
tendents were T.M. Roseberry 
1909-12, J.S. Newell 1912-25, F. 
W. Hallerman 1925-35, F. J. 
Brinker 1935-46, William Pins 
1949-60 and Roy Erler to the. 
present. 

Upon his retirement in 1970, 
Gerst was succeeded as region- 
al manager by Fred A, Eichorn. 


Dr. T.J. Irish serving as iirst 
postmaster. 

In 1882, the business district 
consisted of a hotel operated 
by B. F. Squires, a blacksmith 
shop run by Henry Pretzel, 
Dr, Irish’s drug store, the post 
office and Six-Mile Odd Fellows 
Lodge 87. ; 

The Six-Mile lodge was insti- 
tuted in January 1851 and the 
charter was given by the Grand 


Lodge of Illinois to E; P. Pettin- 
gill T. J. Irish, James S. 
Smith, Amos Atkins and Joseph 
Squires. The hall was used as 
a- meeting place and church. 
Nameoki was_ incorporated 
as a village on March 8, 1917. 
Chris Kunnemann was the first 
municipal leader and Leroy 
Larsh the last, Incorporation as 
a city and merger into Granite 

City both occurred in 1949, 
&% 


GC Girls, Beauty Are Synonymous 


Granite City more than holds 
its own in the beauty, talent 
and poise of the feminine half 
of its population, 

Miss Kathy Oros was crowned 
as Miss Illinois in July 1965, 
fifteen years after Miss Cathe- 
rine Kleinschmidt of Granite 
City had won the same title. 


In 1951, Miss Carol Ruth Ro- 
mann pf Granite City, while a 
student at a College in Missouri, 
won the Miss Missouri crown, 

All three took part in the 
Miss America pageant, where’ 
state contest winners compete 
for national honors. 
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Last 75 Years, Next 75 a Time 
For Enthusiastic Citizen. Action 


“Granite City is an All-Amer- 
ica City because of its All- 
American spirit.” 

I wrote those words in 1958 
in beginning an editorial com- 
ment which was published by 
the Press-Record at the time 
the municipality was singled 
out for national recognition. 

The editorial was headed, 
“The community spirit that 
won the All-America award 
can achieve more needed im- 
provements.”” 

Now that Granite City is 
celebrating its 75th annivers- 
ary, it is appropriate to look 
not only ahead but also back 
to such newsworthy events as 
the All-America City selection. 

Today’s issue contains arti- 
cles and pictures tracing the 
history of Granite City since 
1896. For today's column, we'll 
récall our editorial commentary 
at the time of the national 
award: 

“Motivated. by the ‘spirit of 
‘76,’ early Americans threw off 
allegiance to| Great Britain and 
worked together to set up a 
democratic nation \ recognizing 
individual merit an initiative. 

“Fired by the spirit of the 
’50's,’ Granite Cityans have 
thrown off lethargy, recognized 
their civic needs and worked to- 
gether to meet them. 

“This contagious vitality — 
the spirit of wanting a better 
community and doing some- 
thing about it — has won for 
Granite City the coveted title 
of All-America City. 

“Growing spectacularly since 
World War Ii, Granite City has 
encountered problems much 
like those of countless other 
communities, but it has been 
uniquely successful in solving 
them. 

“There have been and still 
are many liabilities as well as 
issets; Granite City, like other 
U. S. cities, is not Utopia.” 

“It is the local citizens’ 
ability and willingness to 

recognize problems and 
work effectively and coop- 

eratively to solve them that 
distinguishes us from other 
cities. 


“Among the many things 
that brought Granite City 
people together were two 
key governmental consoli- 
dations — merger of urban 
and rural school districts 
into a single system, rais- 
ing educational standards 
and unifying — instruction, 
and the city’s annexation 
of Nameoki, opening the 
door to nearly unlimited 
growth, 

“With singleness of purpose 
and outlook, Granite Cityans 
took careful inventory, made 
ambitious plans and showed 
their sincerity by following talk 
with action. 

“Schools were built, gambling 
elements banished, labor-man- 
agement accord reached, zon. 
ing controls adopted, recrea- 
tional facilities improved, a 
united welfare fund established 
and an intensive clean-up pro- 
gram launched. 

“Civic improvements are 
continuing, with a mammoth 
office building, hospital addi- 
tion, banks, major fire station, 
more schools and more -homes 
under construction. 

“There is a plentiful supply 
of unfinished business, of 
‘course. 

“Based on local conditions 
and ‘the experiences of other 
cities in this year’s award list, 
it would be well to give thought 
to: 

“Industrial harbor develop- 
ment and establishment of a 
port authority; construction of 
adequate drainage lines; regu- 
lar paving of streets. 

“Establishment of additional 
recreation facilities, including 
neighborhood parks and the 
proposed Horseshoe Lake state 

ark. 
PaiGreater interest by citizens 
in registering and voting, to 
‘avoid domination by political 
‘\machines — and to make it 
easier for men of integrity anc 
ability to win elective offices; 
and emphasis on home main- 
tenance and remodeling to fight 
neighborhood blight. 

“Studies of the other award- 
winning Cities also point to the 
desirability of continuous at- 
tention to municipal services 
and other functions burdened 
‘py expansion of the population; 
provision for needed highways, 
such as the planned riverfront 
route and a new interstate 


route at Mitchell; increased 
traffic safety; and revision of 
the basic governmental struc- 
ture when justified by changing 
conditions. 

“Other future improvements 
come to mind — some needed 
worse than others and some 
harder to attain than others, 
but all worthy of consideration. 
“The list includes: 

“Successful establishment of 
a major university just east of 
the community; extension of 
the whiteway street lighting 
system. 

“Elimination of one - level 
train-auto crossings; creation of 
additional lodging and meeting 
quarters; fluoridation of drink- 
ing water. 

“Building of a permanent ice 
skating rink; further improve- 
ment of traffic flow and park- 
ing; greater diversification of 
industry; additional moderniza- 
tion of the downtown district, 
including more public rest- 
rooms; improvement of post of- 
fice facilities. 

“Further enrichment of the 
school curricula; creation of a 
park theatre to house dramatic 
and musical programs. 

And eventual formation of a 
single city in the Quad-Cities, 

ulting in governmental econ- 
omies, improved services and 
an official population more rep- 
resentative of the community's 
actual size and importance. 

“The tasks of the future 

are many. 
. “But the same communi- 
ty spirit that earned the 
All-America City award 
should prove adequate to 
cope with the unsolved 
problems as well as those 
which will develop as the 
years go by. 

“Foresight in planning 
and enthusiasm in carrying 
out the plans will remain 
an unbeatable combination. 
“The future will be what we 

make it. For the newly-crowned 
All-America City, the future 
will be a golden one if Granite 
Cityans continue to match their 
deep civic pride with enthusi- 
astic, unselfish service.” 

That was my thinking 13 
years ago and the same belief 
prevails as the largest local 
city begins its fourth quarter- 
century of existence — even 
though many of the 1958 goals 
are now a reality, and new 
challenges have arisen. 

So, we'll say, in 1971: 

The future will be what we 
make it. 

It will be a golden future if 
Granite Cityans continue to 
match their deep civic pride 
with enthusiastic, unselfish 
service. 
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Report in Words and Pictures in Today’s 
Issue on 75 Years in the Life of a City 


There is the story of two men working 
side by side. When asked what he was doing, 
one replied, “I'm laying bricks.” 

The other's answer was, “‘I'm building a 
cathedral.’’ He was trying to see the “forest” as 
well as the “‘trees.”” 

We haven't been just preparing reports on 
specific past events but trying to sum up the 
entire 75-year history of Granite City. The re- 
sult is today’s Diamond Jubilee issue. 

We are aware that if five or fifty people 
attempted the same history- ‘ing task, they 
would come up with five or fifty different ver- 
sions. There is no single surefire way of pro- 
ceeding. Art is involved as well as science, 
and who is to tell Picasso that he isn't putting 
the ears and eyes in the right places in his paint- 
ings? 

Within the limits of time and space, we 
have done our best to tell in words and pictures 
about the 1896-1971 era. Each phase of the 
work—the research, writing, editing, engraving, 
typography, stereotyping and press work—was 
done with care and pride. 

In the provess, we have generated a wealth 
of material which has given us ideas for fuller 
presentation of some subjects in the coming 
weeks and months. These should help make fu- 
ture issues interesting and informative, and we 
are looking forward to publishing them. 


Switch of Parties Not a Well-Kept Secret 


New York Mayor John Lindsay's an- 
nouncement Wednesday that he had switched 
from Republican to Democrat apparently came 
as no surprise to many Illinoisans. 

Our mail Saturday morning included a 
lengthy statement from Lindsay's Illinois Com- 
mittee, West Washington St., Suite 504, 
Chicago 60602 (312-372-3230), with a main 
office at 549 W. Washington, Suite 717-718, 
Chicago (332-2745) and a downstate commit- 
tee at 268 Illini Union, Urbana 61080 (217- 
333-8080). Members of the Illinois committee 
were listed as Richard J. Friedman, whom we 
recall as having run for mayor of Chicago, and 
Richard M. Holtzman, Carol Laciny, Lawrence 
Schlam and Channing Taylor. 

Lindsay for President home headquarters, 
the announcement continued, are ready to 
open this month in Wood River and 28 other 
cities, which were named. 

Such a spontaneous response — complete 
with prepared stationery—is impressive. Re- 
actions elsewhere in the U. S. also indicated 
advance planning One wonders whether the 
supposedly uncertain 1972 Lindsay presidential 
candidacy is really all that uncertain. 


NENCAGeR 


Bold Steps by President Aimed at More Jobs, 
Lower Prices, Better Import-Export Balance 


The decisive move last night by President 
Nixon to provide more jobs and restrain prices 
easily could attract wide public support. If so, 
purchasing should increase and the economy 
would be well on the way to happier times; it 
is consumer confidence which has been the 
chief missing ingredient. 

The eight-point program consists of: 

1. A 90-day wage-price-rent freeze, with 
a $5,000 fine for violations but no enforcement 
bureaucracy; the government will depend main- 
ly on voluntary compliance. 

2. Additional action on wages and prices 
after the freeze, probably through formation of 
a cost-of-living council. 

3. Temporary suspension of the converti- 
bility of dollars into gold. The price has been 
pegged at $35 an ounce; the nation has $13 
billion in gold at Fort Knox and ‘‘owes’’ $20 
billion. 

4. A temporary 10% surcharge on import- 
ed goods. 

5. A 10% investment tax credit on new 
plant equipment, cut to 5% after a year. The 
Purpose is to encourage new equipment, pro- 
duction and jobs. 

6. Repeal of the excise tax on autos; this 
could reduce the net price of cars by an aver- 
age of $200. 

7. Advancement of a scheduled $50 in- 
crease in personal income tax exemptions from 
January 1973 to January 1972. 

8. Reduction of federal expenditures in the 
July 1971-June 1972 fiscal year by $4.7 bil- 
lion. 

Some of-the steps, such as 5, 6 and 7, re- 
quire Congressional action; the initial response 
by legislators has been favorable. Some of the 
other actions were authorized, at the discre- 
tion of the chief executive, by the Economic 
Stabilization Act of 1970. 

While it stops short of setting import 
quotas, the fourth step could be helpful to the 
steel industry, which has been plagued by soar- 
ing steel imports from Japan. 

There is hope that the intricate series of 
economic moves will succeed in achieving the 
higher level of prosperity which is sought—and 
that many of the actions can be terminated. 
Excessive or permanent restrictions would ham- 
per individual freedom and the free flourishing 
of private enterprises. 

The third step is interpreted by some as 
allowing the dollar to ‘‘float'’ into devaluation. 
Americans will find it costlier to travel over- 
seas and foreigners will find it more economical 
to tour the Foreign products will be more 
expensive to buy here but Americans “buying 
American” are likely to find prices a bit more 
palatable. 

Hardly anyone doubts that some sort of 
presidential action was appropriate, although 
those directly affected—such as those who had 
been expecting a pay increase—may view the 
freeze as unwarranted, partioularly if it is ex- 
tended beyond 90 days. 

In terms of political impact, Mr. Nixon 
seems to have brought off as sweeping a master 
stroke domestically as his “I shall go to Red 
China” foreign policy move. 
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American Indians are spending a lot of 
effort trying to recover tribal lands in the West 
while they could probably get Manhattan back 
just by asking for it. 
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“A free press is the unsleeping guardian 


of every other right that free men_ prize.” 
—Winston Churchill. 


Computerized Education, Use of Television, Films May Herald a New Era 


By FRANK MACOMBER 

Copley News Service 

As the world has changed in 
the last 50 years, so have edu- 
cational patterns in the United 
States, The teaching methods 
and techniques of today bear 
scant resemblance to the little 


red schoolhouse of another era. 
Education has taken on new 
forms, facets and faces to keep 
pace with social and political 
change. 
Educators say this was in- 
evitable and that it is good. 
So today the elementary and 


Copley Newspapers 


NEXT WAR LETS BACK THE ISRAELIS’ 


high school student in most 
sections of the country is being 
taught part of the time by com- 
puters or images on television 
screens. 

He is taking tests by push- 
button, is learning chemistry 
or physics in a ‘‘flexible’’ lab- 
oratory that can be transformed 
to meet the teaching needs of a 
variety of scientific subjects. 

If there aren’t enough class- 
rooms to go around, the student 
is packed into a portable class- 
room on wheels to learn his 
lessons. 

On the theory tfat if one 
instructor is good, two or 
more might be even better, 
some schools are adopting 
the “teacher team” * ap- 
proach to learning. 

All these and hundreds of 
other learning innovations are 
being introduced into the class- 
rooms of America, many of 
them the brain children of the 
teachers themselves, others the 
inventions of electronic firms 
who want to sell instructional 
gadgetry. 

Educators trying to explain 
the why’s of the changing school 
picture, put it this way: 

For 20 years the American 
educational system has been 
under the constant pressure of 
public demand for reform. 

The four chief factors contrib- 
uting to the demand are (1) the 
rapid advancement of knowl- 
edge; (2) demands of business 
and industry; (3) the popula- 
tion explosion; and (4) the ad- 
vent of conflicting social 
changes. 

“Today there are prob- 
ably 1,000 times as many 
people ‘working full time at 
discovering new knowledge 
as there were at the begin- 
ning of this century,” says 
one educator. “This re- 
search in knowledge creates 
a complex educational prob- 
lem. 

“Much of what a child is 
learning today will be obsolete 
in 10 years. And perhaps just as 
much of what he will need to 
know during his working life is 


not yet known by anyone.” 

The computer and the tele- 
vision set perhaps are the most 
significant new electronic mem- 
bers of the American teaching 
family. 

Stanford University developed 
a computer-instructor that helps 
students learn mathematics and 
corrects wrong answers at the 
same time. 

A student “signs on” by 
punching out his or her name 
and number on a teletype termi- 
nal linked to the computer. 

As the student works prob- 
lems in addition, subtraction, 
multiplication and division in 
whole numbers, decimals, frac- 
tions and measurement, the 
computer judges his or her 
ability level, keeps track of 
right and wrong answers and 
adjusts the ability level con- 
tinually. 

Computers also are providing 
teachers with repotts allowing 
them to diagnose students’ 
strengths and weaknesses. 

Computers have speeded up 
drill-and-practice work in math 
so sharply that now the student 
often knows how he is doing and 
his rate of progress in seconds 
instead of days later. 

Industry is developing a new 
breed of mini-computers for use 
by teachers and pupils either 
on their school desks or at 
home, 

Indeed, some_progressive- 
minded educators see the por- 
table computer as a significant 
step toward the day when there 
will be no more schoolhouses 
and no more “balanced” cur- 
riculums. 

Instead, they predict, by the 
year 2000 students will learn 
via multi-media technology, in- 
cluding such gadgets as a home- 
based computer “learning 
dome.”” 

Most of the kids will get 
their education at home or 
at “learning centers” in the 
community instead of in a 
classroom, many educators 
forecast. 

Some of these educational 
phenomena of the future are 


Grassroots Government 


This week's meetings of Quad-City taxing agencies: 


Venice School Bd. 
GC City Council 
Madison Council 
County Board 


50 Years Ago 


7:30 p.m. Mon., Aug. 16 
8 p.m. Mon., Aug. 16 
8 p.m. Tue., Aug. 17 
9:30 a.m. Wed., Aug. 1° 
Madison School Bd. 7:30 p.m. Thur., Aug. 19 


7th-Broadway 
City Hall 

City Hall 
Courthouse 
1707 Fourth St. 


Labor Day Parade, Picnic Planned 


AUGUST 16, 1921 

Plans have been completed for the 1921 Labor Day picnic 
and celebration of the Central Trades Council, to be held-at 
Hackethal Park, Long Lake. A parade is planned and will go 
from Second Street and Madison Avenue, Madison, to 19th Street, 
C Street, 24th Street and State Street to the Labor Temple at 
Niedringhaus Avenue. The balance of the day will be spent at the 
picnic grounds. Parade marshal will be William Brewster, new 


Trades Council president. 


a. 


Mr. and Mrs. J. E. Tolleson of 21st and State Streets enter- 
tained for a week Mrs. G, W. Rutledge of St. Genevieve, Mo. 
ee ee 


Mr. and Mrs. Girard Varnum and Miss Gladys Morgan of 


State Street left for LaSalle, Ill. 


25 Years Ago 


Attend Smoke Abatement Meeting 


AUGUST 16, 1946 
Local industrial men, Tri-Cities Chamber of Commerce rep- 
resentatives and public officials were among 90 from Illinois 
area who attended a smoke aba'ement meeting in East St. Louis. 
The session was a forerunner of a comprehensive smoke survey 
to be conducted by a technical firm. 
‘eee 
Sgt. Dean F. Frizzell, son of Mr. and Mrs. W. F. Frizzell, 101 
Ewing Ave., Madison, is home after receiving his discharge from 


the Army at Fort Sheridan, Ill. 
“+ * 


Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Varnumi and daughter, Ann Michele, of 
Glen Cove, Long Island, N. Y., will arrive here for a fortnight’s 


visit with his parents, Mr. and 
land Blvd. 


Mrs. Earl Varnum, 2555 Cleve- 


Food for Thought 


By SISTER CORNELIA 


Give your children love—not 
just material things. No in- 
gredient is more important than 
this, experts will agree. 

The runaway teenager is often 
the child with great trouble 
breaking the dependency ties. 

Adolescents who rebel against 
all adult limits usually are those 
who want to be independent, 
Their parents, almost overnight, 
seem to become dangerous. The 
parents no longer give love and 
protection unconditionally. 

Sometimes, in identifying with 
the young, some say good par- 
ents can be shaken'by the ado- 
lescent onslaught and react 
strongly against it. 

Some perfectly good parents, 
unconsciously and unknown to 
themselves, compete for social 
success and generational identi- 
fication with their children, thus 
bringing even more family 
tensions. 

At times, younger children 
can aggravate the problem of 
adolescence. Remember, what 
your teenage child envies most 
in his younger sister or brother 
is not what he has but the re- 
lation that the youngster has 
with you. 

Everyone must find his or 
her own identity. There- 
fore, the great struggle for 
independence is closely re- 
lated to the struggle for 
identity. 

Regardless of whether or not 
a child is considered good or 
bad, he will most likely acquire 
his complete adult identity by 
accumulating bits and pieces 
from the people around him, 

As his social life expands to 
people other than his own fam- 
ily, he will encounter other 
adults. 

The largest group he associ- 
ates with will be those of his 
own age group. Naturally, this 
is because with other young 
people, your child can find a 
common emotional denominator. 

He finds something to protect 
or shield him from the hard 


pressure of the adult world. 

Certainly, we are aware of the 
fact that both adults and 
younger children belong to an 
entirely different world as far 
as the teenager is concerned. 

Because he feels this way, he 
must seek to find a group of 
his own kind. 

It is only with this type or 
age group that he really 
feels understood, that he can 
share his joys and heart- 
aches, and the miseries he 
is going through. 

Parents should worry 
about the Rind of young 
people their children are 

an adolescent 
with no ftiends of his own 


face her “identity 
problem” a little more easily 
than a boy. This may be be- 
cause usually her main role in 
life is to be a wife and mother. 

By the same token, a boy 
must make a career choice and 
he must prove his masculinity. 

Of course, how he pictures 
himself will depend on his view 
of how well he deals with the 
inevitable threats and/or prob- 
lems he encounters. 

It appears a girl can’ stay 
“bisexual” longer than a boy. 
I don’t believe anyone: gets too 
awfully upset. if she’s part tom- 
boy and part sweet little girl. 

But for a boy to make it with 
his peers, he must be all boy. 

A boy who is not sure of him- 
self may have to act ultra- 
masculine to prove to himself 
and to others that he is a man. 

This is often prevalent in boys 
who are always fighting or who 
become sexually promiscuous. 

Yet, by contrast, it is found 
that the promiscuous girl is mo- 
tivated more often by her need 
to be loved and cared for than 
by any’ need to prove her 
feminity. 

From my every-day contact 
with many youths, I find a girl’s 
identity seems to be based on 
what she “is”, and a boy’s on 
what he “‘does"’. 





envisioned in “No More! Mon- 
days,” a multi-media film of 
the future produced for the 1970 
White House Conference on 
Children last December. 

Many of the 2Ist Century con- 
cepts of education which run 
through “No More Mondays” 
are those of Dr. John I. Good- 
lad, dean of the Graduate 
School of Education at the Uni- 
versity of California, Los 
Angeles. 

“School is a concept, not a 
place,” says Dr. Goodlad. One 
of his prime goals is to get 
students “‘out of walls and into 
the community. 

“In media technology, the 
learner becomes the decision- 
maker,” Dr. Goodlad explains. 
“He learns what he wants to 
learn for the love of learning, 
and at his own rate.” 

Technologists recognize the 
growing role of machines, TV 
sets and other audio-visual 
equipment in the scheme of 
education for the future. 

‘They know it will be expen- 
sive, too. So do the taxpayers. 

So the big questions by the 
year 2000 may be the same 
ones that haunt education to- 
day: How much will it cost? 
And will the taxpayers be able 
to afford it? 

The use of television as a 
teaching tool probably has in- 
creased more rapidly than any 
of the audio-visual innovations 
since the mid-1950s. 

It seems destined to become 
a standard of learning aid in 


tomorrow's schools and already 
is one in some classrooms 
today. 

Electronics has changed the 
format of that time-honored but 
dreaded classroom institution — 
the test. 

A “student response system’’ 
allows a teacher to evaluate 
test answers as the pupil pushes 
one of four or five buttons in 
reply to the instructor’s mul- 
tiple-choice question. 

If the answer is right a 
“correct” light goes on and 
everybody knows about it. 
The responses of each stu- 
dent can, be stored on a 
punched tape or in a com- 
puter for further referenge. 

For the pre - school - age 
child, television offers the 
greatest educational tool. 
The TV show “Sesame 
Street” beamed at the pre- 
school set to give them a 
little early sugar-coated 
learning is proof of that. __ 
Video instruction for tots is 

all the more valuable because 
there are 12 millign American 
children from 3 to’5 years old, 
at a time when about half the 
nation’s school districts lack 
kindergarten programs. 

Some traditionalist educators, 
however, believe the televised 
or “sweetened” educational pro- 
grams tend to create student 
jaziness. 

One even cautioned that if 

there is too much of it, the 
nation might spawn a genera- 
tion of “Sesame seeds.”’ 





Hospital Notes 


Patients admitted to St. Eliz- 
abet Hospital Wednesday, Aug. 


Wayne Brothers, 3257 Wayne; 
Louis Roustio, Rural Route 1; 
Arthur Grissman, 2538 Buenger; 
Chris Lowry, 1633 Mape; Daniel 
Boone, 4719 Benning; Chester 
Seals, 311 Weaver, Madison; 
Geralyn Allen, Collinsville; Earl 
Mosley, 707 Bissell, Madison; 
Mark Miller, 2234 ‘Missouri. 

Deloris Wiser, 2822 Marshall; 
Alfred Turner, 1221 Logan, Mad- 
ison; Lena Braman, 605 Chou- 
teau; Henrietta Morris, 4748 
Nameoki Road; Larry Mahurin, 
4120 Division; Judith Rainwater, 
2128 Mircale; Marie Thompson, 
2148 Dawn; Ingrid Knappczyk, 
2829 «Fortune Drive; “Emilie 
Rains, 2865| Iowa; Robert Peri- 
g0, 2700 Denver. 


Joseph Bloodworth, 2545 
North; Herbert Cain, 3262 
Franklin; Virginia Ostresh, 2208 
Robert; Mary Ann Pinero, 911 
Greenwood, Madison; James 
Miller, 2234 Missouri; Victoria 
Jacobs, 2154 Lynch; Ralph 
Miller, 2901 East 25th; Todd 
Garland, 555 .Chouteau; Joe 
Boyd, 1437 Mount Clair, St. 
Louis. 


Patients admitted to St. Eliz- { 


abpth Hospital Saturday, Aug- 
ust 14, 1971 were: 

Eva Penrod, 4928 Mueller 
Ave.; Billy Ray Hency, 2208 
East 24th St.; Bill Holt, Rural 
Route 2 Edwardsville; Kenneth 
Dake, 660 Ashland; Richard 
Conaway, 2147 Lee Ave.; Mar- 
garet Hawn, 4713 Vincent; Amy 
Stoecklan, 4028 Apt. 3, Gaslight 
Walk; “Margaret Cook, 2345 
Rock Road; Hillie Word, -707 
Franklin, Madison; Bonita Wo- 
mack, 2608 Kirkpatrick Homes; 
Shirley Mainridge, 2114 Troy, 
Madison; Wiliam Bain, 2313 
Terminal; Glenn Michaels, 2437 
Roney Drive; Jimmy Lahey, 
712 26th St.; Barbara Modrusic, 
1629 Sixth St., Madison; Rose 
Tirpak, 1121 Grand; Lisa 
Brown, 3801 Apt. A. Village 
Lane; Finis High, 1009 Reyn- 
olds, Madison; Janice Elliott, 
2117 East 23rd St.; Carolyn 
Portell, 3500 Johnson Road; 
Kathy Carlisle, 3095 Jill. 


Mrs. Vergin Safarian 
Dies; IH Five Years 


Mrs, Vergin Safarian, 78, of 
921 Niedringhaus Ave., a na- 
tive of Turkey, died at 9:50 p.m. 
Saturday at the Pleasant Rest 
Nursing Home, Colinsville, Ill. 
for five years, she had been a 
patient at the nursing home 
three months. 

Mrs. Safa had resided’ in 
Granite City since 1937. 

She was a member of St. 
Shohagot Church, East St. 
Louis. Her husband, Sampson 
Safarian, preceded her in 
death, 

Surviving is a son, Samuel 
Nighohossian of Granite City 
and six grandchildren. 

Funeral arrangements are 
given in today’s obituary col- 
umn. 
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BUMPER STRIP NITE 
Driver Admitted Free 


——— LAST 2 NITES 


“WILLARD” [GP] 


“WHATEVER HAPPENED 
TO AUNT ALICE” 


STARTS WED. 
“OMEGA MAN _ [GP] 
“WHEN DINOSAURS 
RULED THE EARTH” 


URC ore 


START 
Cie = DUSK 


TONITE Is ———+ 
BUMPER STRIP NITE 
DRIVER ADMITTED FREE 


LAST 2 NITES —— 
“GRIMM'S FAIRY 
TALES FOR ADULTS” 
“MAN FROM O.R.G.Y” 


STARTS WED. 
“OMEGA MAN [GP] 
“WHEN DINOSAURS 
RULED THE EARTH” 


CHARRED REMAINS of the home of Rosemary 


Spink, 2809 Willow Ave., 
Friday night. 


which was gutted by fire 


Damage was estimated at $12,000. 





Madison School Budget 
Presented Thursday 


The 1971-72 tentative budget 
of Madison School District 12 
will be presented for adoption 
at the board of education's reg- 
ular meeting at 7:30 p.m. 
Thursday at the Wensel L. 
Brown Building, 1707 Fourth 
St., Madison. 

After adoption, the tentative 
budget will be placed on public 
exhibition 30 days. A public 
hearing on the document has 
been set for 7:30 p.m. Thurs- 
day, Sept. 23, after which the 
board will vote on final adop- 
tion. 


Area Republicans to 
Attend Governor's Day 


A delegation of Quad-City 
area Republicans will attend 
Governor's Day at the Illinois 
State Fair in Springfield Wed- 
nesday: when President Nixon 
will attend the ceremonies. 

Roy Lynn, chairman of the 
Granite City Republican Cen 
tral Committee, said bus trans- 
portation to and from Spring- 
field has been arranged for lo- 
cal area Republicans wishing 
to attend the program. The bus 
will leave Nameoki Shopping 
Center at 8:30 a.m. and return 
to Granite City at 5:30 p.m. 

Reservations may be made 
with Lynn at 876-0808, or Ralph 
Astorian at 451-9796. 

While in Springfield, Presi- 
dent Nixon will sign the bill ap- 
proved in Congres designating 
the Abraham Lincoln Home as 
a national historic area. 

The President also will at- 
tend the Governor's Day cere- 
monies at which Governor Og- 
ilvie will speak, at 12:30 p.m 


Modrusic Infant Dies; 
Private Rites Today 


Cindy Ann Modrusic, infant 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs, An- 
thony (Barbara Sue McDonald) 
Modrusic, 1629 Sixth St., Madi- 
son, died four minutes after 
birth at St. Elizabeth Hospital 
Saturday. 

Other suriviors include her 
grandparents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Thomas McDonald of Vienna, 
Mo. and Mrs. Mary Modrusic of 
Madison. 

Private services were conduc- 
ted today. Details are given in 


the obituary column. 


YOUR NEIGHBOR . 
MR. DONUT OF GRANITE CITY 


TAYE BUTLER 


FORMERLY OF ROSEBOWL 
Madison Ave. at Nameoki Rd. 


“FRESHEST DONUTS IN TOWN" 


Because of the 30 day re- 
quirement, the regular meeting 
set for Sept. 16 will be post- 
poned one week for the hear- 
ing. 

The board also will vote on 
adopting the Southwestern Re- 
gional Program for the Hearing 
Impaired in which the Madison 
County Regions I, II and II 
will cooperate with the St. Clair 
County Regional Coop Board in 
the joint program. 

Standing committees of board 
members will be appointed for 
the school year at the meeting. 


Returns from Hospital 7 

Mrs. Kathryn Fellers, 2312 
Cardinal Ave., has returned 
home after spending the past 
four months in Mount St. Rose 
Hospital in St. Louis recovering 
from a broken hip. She sus- 
tained the injury in a fall at 
her home. 


Windows, Blocks Broken 


Vandals broke seven windows 
and some concrete blocks. at the 
Reeves Concrete Co. plant, 2801 
Circle Drive, it was reported at 
6:25 a.m. Friday. 


DAIRY QUEEN 
2649 


MADISON AVE. 
Granite City, II. 


Armed Bandit Robs 
Two Men at Motel 


Two guests at the Canal Motel 
on West Chain of Rocks Road | 


were victims of an armed rob- 
ber who bound and gagged 
them late Thursday night, it 
was reported to Madison Coun- 
ty authorities at 12:15 a.m. Fri- 
day. . 

The haul totaled $317, includ- 
ing $309 from Jerry Ferber, Chi- 
cago, and $8 from Don Haggard, 
Anderson, Mo. 

Ferber told sheriff's deputies 
that he answered a knock on the 
door and a black man with a 
gun demanded money, - com- 
menting that “I have already 
killed a man, I have nothing to 
lose.” 

The bandit used wire coat 
hangers to tie Ferber’s hands’ 
and feet and a T-shirt to gag 
him. Ferber said the money 
was taken from his pockets and 
his wallet containing credit 
cards from his trousers. 

Haggard told deputies that the 


man, armed with a small cali- | 


ber pistol, ordered him to move 
back without making a sound 
and the robber told him, ‘“‘this 
ain’t no plaything.” He was 
tied with cords from the air 
conditioner and television set 
and was gagged with a pillow 
case. His wallet, which also con 
tained credit cards, was taken. 


Optimists Welcome 
Two New Members 


David Fox of the First Gran- 
ite City National Bank and 
David Brooks of the Granite 
City office of the East St. Louis 
& Interurban Water Co, were 
welcomed as new members of 
the Granite City Optimist Club 
at a noon luncheon meeting 
Thursday at the YMCA. 

The Rey. Paul Surbey, presi- 
dent, was in charge of the bus- 
ines meeting, attended by 25 
members. 

A general discussion on reviv- 
ing the interest of long-time 
members who have not been 
attending meetings on a regu- 
lar basis, and securing new 
members, was led by the presi- 
dent 

The club’s current budget for 
the remainder of this year was 
also reviewed. Leo Konzen, pro- 
gram chairman, will provide a 
guest speaker for next Thurs- 
day's meeting. 


House Burglary Granite City PRESS-RECORD. 


Jim Voght, 2220 Washington 
Ave., reported at 2:50 a.me 
Saturday that two burglars 
broke the back door glass and 
stole a radio, clock, shirts, 


BAKER'S DRIVE -INN 


1371 EDWARDSVILLE RD. PHONE 876-7988 


BREAKFAST SERVED 
EVERY MORNING — OPEN 5 A.M. 
GRAVY & BISCUITS or 50¢ 
BUTTERMILK PANCAKES — — — — — — 


STRAWBERRY, BLUEBERRY 
or BANANA PANCAKES — — — — — — 75¢ 


trousers and 20 records. They 
left in a 1964 convertible autow 





2610 
Nameoki Rd. 


876-1202 


or 
876-9313 


OPEN. 
11 A.M, to 
12 MIDNIGHT 


By Press-Record Staff Photogropher 


RIBBON CUTTING. Ceremony at | p.m. Fri- 
day officially opened the new Lord Nelson’s Cloth- 
ing store in Pontoon Beach. From left are Gary 


Mcllvoy, assistant manager; 
Nelson R. Hediger, pro- 
moter and co-owner, and John J. Palson, vice- 
president of Granite City Trust & Savings Bank. 
The new store is the first unit of a proposed 10-store 
shopping center to be constructed on the sit 


manager and co-owner; 


Girl Hurt in Mishap 

Janet Skinner, 17, of Wood 
River, who was standing beside 
an open car door, was injured 
when the door was struck by an 
auto driven by Russell B. 
Hughes Jr, 13 Garesche 
Homes, Madison, at"11:55 p.m. 
Friday at the Nameoki Village 
shopping center. She was 
treated at St. Elizabeth Hos- 
pital and was released. Hughes 
was charged with reckless 
driving. 


READY MIX CONCRETE 
CALL LYBARGER 
452-3107 or 452-6180 





mae wee NCTA 


—Cooled By Refrigeration — 
19th and State Streets — 451-7777 
Tonite and Tuesday — “Creatures the World Forgot" 


Julie Ege and Gregory 


Starts Wednesday for 7 


Peck “I Walk the Line" 


Days — Aug. 18 to 24 


75¢ Matinees Daily ‘til 3:00 — Froe Guitor Wednesday 
See Two Walt Disney Greats — Enjoyment for All 


SUNDAE 
ALE! 


TUESDAY — WEDNESDAY — THURSDAY 


BUY -1 SUNDAE AT REGULAR PRICE 
AND GET SECOND SUNDAE FOR 15c 


ONLY AT THESE 2 STORES 


NO LIMIT 


NO COUPON 
NEEDED 


DAIRY QUEEN 


3901 
PONTOON ROAD 


Pontoon Beach, Ill. 





free credit card 


CLIP OUT 


cup our 


toward the purchase of a “Thrift Box” 
of Kentucky Fried Chick 


No Substitutions. Good a 
Fried Chicken Stores In Gi 


37 Kentucky 
er St. Loui 


Gniy one coupon per custome! 


€OLONEL SANDERS’ RECIPE 


Kentucky Fried Chicken, 


Nelson E: Hediger, 


RY 
NOSE “ours 


| al - ONLY! 


SPECIALS 


37 su 
FRENCH FRIES & SALAD 
"ea TACOS 

4 BURRITTOS 


4 °Coo' SANDWICHES 


cop 


Lawn Chairs Stolen 

Mrs. Richard Elmore, 3000 
Cayuga St. reported at 1:05 
a.m. Sunday that she saw a 
man steal two aluminum fold- 
ing lawn chairs from her home. 


WATCH FOR 


Jack Johnson 
MUSIC 


8-HR. SALE 


Mon., Tues., 
Wed.. Only 


Your Choice 
ONLY 


‘tT 


2220 PONTOON RD. hone_ 877-7200 


A NEW BABY IS BORN TO THE DOG 'N' SUDS 
ALL BEEF CHAR-CO BURGER 

FAMILY OF . . 

TOO BIG FOR THE AVERAGE TEXAN 

© RANCH BURGERS . . . BIGGER THAN EVEN TWO HANDS CAN HOLD 

© CHAR-CO BURGERS .. . FOR THE WORKING MAN APPETITE 


AND NOW! SOMETHING FOR THE LITTLE GUYS... 
cw  MINNY"™ 
NEW 


ALL BEEF, CHAR-CO BROILED 
WITH PICKLES, MUSTARD & CATCHUP 


@ TEXAS BURGERS ... 
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MINIMUM CHARGE $1.00 
Rates: 


7c WORD 6c WORD 


TO BUY, SELL,SWAP 
RENT OR HIRE 


NOON SATURDAY for Monday Publication 

NOON WEDNESDAY for Thursday Publication 
(BOX NUMBER SERVICE CHARGE $1.00) 

First Insertion Second Insertion Fourth Insertion 


5c WORD 


EXAMPLE: 15 WORDS, 1 TIME — $1.05; 2 TIMES — $1.95: 4 TIMES — $3.60 
CANCEL YOUR AD DAY RESULTS ARE OBTAINED— 


REFUNDS ARE BASED ON EARNED RATE 


rs ET 
Houses for Sale I1Houses for Sale 











2216 MADISON 


GRANITE CITY, 
1. 


877-6108 877-6109 877-7188 
“Your Independent Real Estate Agents” 


INCOME PROPERTY—Brick home, 2 or3 bedroom with new 

built-in kitchen, basement, garage, new central air and fur- 

nace. Rear home 3 rooms and bath and storage, rents for $72 

monthly, Pays for your home. #21. 

2582 ADAMS—Ideal 2 B/R home, clean and very neat, finished 
| basement and extras you’ll want to see and have. $12,950.00. 


$232.00 MONTH income plus 2 bedrooms, living room, country 
size kitchen, basement for you to live in. $12,950.00. First off- 
ering on’ 2121 Cleveland. 

PRICED REDUCED on this almost new 114 story brick, 2 
full baths, kitchen built-in with range, oven, disposal, refrig- 
erator. Beautiful fireplace in living room. Basement, 2 car ga- 
| rage plus extras you'll really want. $38,900.00. 3-C. 

$2,000.00 AND ASSUME 6% loan with payments of $100.00 
month total on this 2 bedroom home. Living and dining room, 
neat Kitchen, finished basement plus 1 car garage. 2 B/R.—M. 
ASSUME LOAN—$88.00 total monthly payment on this 3 bed- 
room frame, paneled walls, basement, carport plus more. 3M. 
NOTHING DOWN—Just good credit puts you and your loved 
ones into this 2 bedroom bungalow. Carpeting, paneling, base- 
ment and new gas furnace. Immediate possession. #2L. 


PRICE, REDUCED—10 acres. Has 1300 ft. highway frontage 
on heavily traveled Keyesport Road. Picturesque setting with 
‘ running stream near by. 
\ ACRE—Executive mansion on hill. Immaculate 3 bedroom 
rambling brick. Richly carpeted thru-out. 114 bath, 26'x30' 
enjoyable family room with huge rustic fireplace and wet bar. 
Cooling central air, basement, carport, patio and bar-b-q pit. 
Just too much to mention. Seeing is a must. #23 Tracey Lane. 
54%4% LOAN—Payments $109. Charming 2 bedroorh, beautiful 
living room, ideal kitchen, basement finished for recreation 
room. Central air, fenced yard plus much more for only 
$16,900.00, 2-W. 
ASSUME LOAN—$98.00 total monthly payment on this 2 bed- 
room frame in East Granite, Full basement, garage and fenced 
yard. Full price only $10,200.00. 
120 ACRES—75 acres tillable. All weather road. Close to inter- 
state. $3,000.00 down. Owner will finance balance. 
WEST SIDE—Investors delite. 3 buildings for only $12,500.00. 
2 story, ideal for large family. Presently 2 family plus 2-3 room 
bungalows. #3-B. 
GREENVILLE, ILLINOIS — Cattle rancher’s paradise. 309 
acre Ponderosa. Has cute home plus mobile home. Out build- 
ings. Picturesque terrain and more, Just listed. 


Rozycki Realty Co, 
2216 MADISON AVE. 


WALTER ROZYCKI—JOHN KREKOVICH—LEO PELEK 


CALL 
877-6108 - 877-7188 
TODAY 





TRY A|PRESS-RECORD CLASSIFIED AD FOR RESULTS 


~ COCHRANE-WOLF 
AGENCY, Inc 


876-1767 — 877-2345 
452-8175 
1506 JOHNSON ROAD GRANITE CITY, ILL. 


OUR SPECIAL: Magnificient big colonial brick split foyer, 
white pillars, veranda porch. A bedrooms—large, pretty kit. 
bilt in| oven-range. Rich carpeting., hdw. floors, beautiful 
paneled 24 x 48 family room, 2 baths, central air, 28’ sun deck. 
2 car ¢arport, fenced yard, all immaculate and only $24,950. 
Appt. anly. 

WHAT|A BARGAIN: 2 bedroom, ranch brick, pretty kitchen, 
self clean oven-range. Hdw. floors, bsmt., carport. New low 
price only $18,495. 1202 Pontoon Road. Appt. only. 

THREE BEDROOMS plus panelled living room plus panelled 
family, room plus wall to wall carpeting, plus central air, 
plus attached garage, plus built in kitchen, plus many more 
pluses, see 3267 Westchester Drive. Just reduced for quick 
sale. Hurry! 


VERY ATTRACTIVE TWO BEDROOM home with attached 
breezeway and garage, panelled living room, wall to wall 
carpeting in living room and bedrooms, nice kitchen, located 
at Highway #111 and Sand Prairie Lane, priced at just $12,- 
950. Call us. 

SPECIAL FOR LARGE FAMILY WITH SMALL BUDGET, 9 
room, 214 story frame, full bsmt., 1/4 baths, fenced yard, in 
good ‘neighborhood. Let’s see 2318 Delmar today. Just $8950. 
Good terms. 

BRAND NEW 3-BEDROOM BRICK HOMES. Country living 
at its| finest, two baths, fireplaces, wall to wall carpeting, 
two car garages, central air conditioning, large sodded lots, 
price range from $28,000 to $34,000, located ‘in Glen Carbon 
Bluff jarea, close to interstate highway, you'll like the loca- 
tion, you'll like the home, you'll like the price, call us.!! 
we eee 


100% FINANCING 
AVAILABLE ON MANY HOMES FOR 

| QUALIFIED PURCHASER 

| ; 
PERFECT—2 BEDROOM HOME with-wall to wall carpeting, 
beautiful birch kitchen, rich wood panelled walls, 1 car ga- 
rage |and fenced backyard, Budget priced at just $8500. 2813 
Harding is just right. 
FOUR ROOM—2 BEDROOM with full bsmt., carpeted living 
room, big kitchen, full concrete bsmt. with gas furnace and 
hot water heater, 16 x 22 garage, 2712 Edwards St. 
TWO FAMILY BRICK, all rooms are large, excellent condi- 
tion, has full bsmt. with steam heat, also has large floored 
attic for extra apartment, priced at just $17,950 at 2308 Cleve- 
land, 
4 ROOM COTTAGE, full bsmt., plus 3 room cottage on rear of 
40x125 lot. Two for one, $7950 buys both, 2325 Center St. 
COMMERCIAL SITE ON JOHNSON ROAD, close to Shopping 
Centers, good investment, call 877-2345. | 
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I’M LONESOME— Here | 
set all 3 bedrooms vacant on 
a nice corner lot, fenced 
back yard and cool central 
air that I haven't enjoyed 
all summer, no one is eat- 
ing at the breakfast bar in 
my large country kitcher or 
enjoying the convenience of 
my utility room — I JUST 
DON'T UNDERSTAND THIS 
- ..-,I’M SO CLEAN AND 
COZY AND REASONABLY 
PRICED . COME BY 
AND SEE ME!!! 
NOW LOOK!! It would be 
ridiculous for you to pass 
this up . NO MONEY 
DOWN (if you qualify) . 
3 BR frame with fenced 
yard and air conditioning 
. NO MONEY DOWN 
carpeting in the living 
and dining rooms plus 5 
large closets Ni 
MONEY DOWN . a very 
neat home with gas heat 
and aluminum storm doors 
and _ windows... PAY- 
MENTS LESS THAN WHAT 
YOU'RE PAYING FOR 
RENT! 
GOOD LOOKS. . 
PLANNING . GOOD 
SENSE . . . Ideal floor pian 
for the family with teen- 
agers or live-in parents! TRI 
LEVEL HOME ... . Lower 
level has large family room 
w/beautiful fireplace (ideal 
for informal entertainment) 
: Ground level has formal 
living room, dining room 
and completely built in 
kitchen . . . Upper level has 
3 BR's. There’s 1% baths, 
attached garage and central 
air... EXCLUSIVE AREA! 


ARE YOU AN AVERAGE 
PERSON? Then you'll want 
to check into this BETTER- 
THAN-AVERAGE home you 
can buy for AN AVERAGE 


. GOOD 











PRICE! Any one can quick- 
ly see that only the best ma- 
terials were used and great 
care given to the details of 
this 3 BR brick ranch — 
beautifully finished base- 
ment — wood burning fire 
place for crisp fall evenings 
— 2 full baths for your con- 
venience — all rooms are 
amazingly large — A QUAL- 
ITY HOME FOR $22,900. 


IDEAL FOR THE SMALL 
FRY!! No ‘through traffic, 
fenced rear yard and plenty 
of playmates — easy home- 
making for Mother with 
built in kitchen, carpeting 
and paneling — low main- 
tenance for Dad because it’s 
aluminum sided and the 
basement is already finished 
— PLENTY OF APPEAL 
FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY 
AND A SMART _INVEST- 
MENT BECAUSE YOU 
CAN ASSUME THE “514%” 
LOAN!! 


ARE YOU LOOKING FOR 
A NICE COTTAGE IN MAD- 
ISON? We have just the 
place for you! Cozy 2 BR 
frame home with detached 
garage, new gas furnace, 
aluminum storm doors and 
windows, large covered front 
porch FOR ALL YOUR 
LAZY DAYS, CALL OUR 
OFFICE FOR ALL THE 
DETAILS ON THIS PROP- 
ERTY. 


WE HAVE SO MANY 
MORE HOMES... 


ONE IS SURE TO PLEASE 
‘YOU SO CALL Us! 


931-2400 


AFTER HOURS CALL 


RUBY ARNETTE 
877-5187 


BEAUTIFUL 3 bedroom brick 
with wall/wall carpet, central 
air, fireplace, breezeway and 
attached double garage on N. 
Keebler, near Collinsville. Lots 
of extras. $32,500. S & M Realty 
& Development Company. K. 
Dustmann, 888-2257, J. Knabel, 
488-7691, L. Schlemer, 288-7: 
L. Miller, 656-4437. 18-23 
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GRANITE CITY 
~REALTY CO. 


Realtors 


1414 Twenty-first 51 
876-2524 


Herman Schroeder 
Broker 


M.L.S. 
We have the nicest selection of homes 
in town. See us for your next move. All 
types of financing. 


THINKING OF BUYING OR SELLING? 


CALL THE PROFESSIONALS TODAY. BUYERS WAITING 
876-2524 876-2580 452-4711 


1613 COURTNEY: Cute & cozy. For any couple. 3 rooms & 
bath. Paneled. Air cond. Att. carport. Real nice. 

3005 MARSHALL: 3 bedrooms, living & dining rm. comb. Big 
kit. Bsmt. Gas furnace. Alum. storm sash. Only $10,950. Noth- 
ing down. 

1733 FERGUSON: Cute & cozy. 2 bedrooms. Corner lot. Att. 
garage. Nothing down. 

2577 IOWA ST.: 7 rooms, 4 bedrooms, living room, dining 
room, kitchen, white steel siding, 1 car garage. Oil heat. Noth- 
ing down. 

3022 MARSHALL: Cozy & cute. 3 room brick. Ideal for any 
couple. 

2609 LYNCH: Beautiful 3 bedroom brick. Has large Ir. dr. 
comb. Large full bsmt. Priced right for you. 


SS 
100% FINANCING. NO MONEY DOWN TO 
QUALIFIED BUYERS. Call today for information. 


“SWING INTO 
SPRING” 





1506 THIRD ST., MADISON: Store bldg. & 2 apt. upstairs. 
Bsmt. Gas furnace. Good location. 

BOX 1112, R. R. #2: 6 room split level. Tiptop shape. 3 bed- 
rooms. Family room. Built-in kit. Att. garage. Nice shrubbed 
lot. 

2566 BUENGER: 3 bedrm. brick. 2 baths. Carpeted through- 
out. Beautiful built-in kit., rathskeller. Fenced yard, central 
air, 1 car att. garage. Beautifully decorated. 

1016 WASHINGTON, MADISON: Sparkling, 2 bedrm. bsmt., 
gas furnace. Garage. Big lot. See now. 

59 CARLA DRIVE: Pretty chocolate brick, 3 bedrm., liv. rm., 
dining rm., family room. Fireplace. 2 car garage. Immediate 
possession. 

2438 LINCOLN: A real cream puff. 5 room alum. sided car- 
peted. Beautiful kit. Bsmt. apts., plus two 2 room furnished 
rooms in rear. Garage. Elec. door opener. See now. 


Home 
DON MARCUS 


931-2004 


Home Home 
HERMAN SCHROEDER FRED KING 
876-4589 797-0443 


3010 NAMEOKI RD. 


2809 MARYVILLE RD. A 5 room frame home with 3 bed- 
rooms, gas heat, city water, cyclone fenced back yard, tool 
shed stays, plus living room drapes and a 50' by 120’ lot. #R-10 
on this new listing. 


54 OLD TOWNSHIP RD. A spacious 2 story brick and frame 
home with 4 bedrooms, 2 full baths, central air, h/w and 
carpet floors, 1950" of living space, beautiful birch cabinets, 
full basement and 2 car attached garage. #L-5 on this lovely 
home. 

2716 DALE. How about a good buy on a 6 room home with 3 
bedrooms, dining room, kitchen cabinets, full bath, air cond., 
carpet thruout, fireplace, storm windows and doors. #R-2. 
1710 FOURTH ST. A large 8 room, 2 story home with 3 bed- 
rooms, 2 baths, central air, panel and plaster walls, full base- 
ment and a 2 car garage. #R-16. 
2317 EAST 23RD. A 5 room aluminum 
rooms, new kitchen cabinets, stove, 
Carpet thru out, full basement, plus 
more. #R-8, 

2650 IOWA. How about a nicely decorated 4 room home with 2 
bedrooms, built-in kitchen, h/w and carpet floors, full base- 
ment, fenced in yard, 14 car garage, central air and lots 
more. #2-6. 

PARKVIEW ESTATES. A beautiful ranch type brick home 
with 5 bedrooms, 2 full baths, tile and carpet floors, built-in 
cabinets, range and oven, full basement with 2 more bedrooms 
also carpeted and a 2 car garage. 3225 Bluebird. #L-2. 
100% Financing — No Money Down to Qualified Buyers 


sided home, with 3 bed- 
bar and desk built-in. 
a garage and much 





INSURANCE 
451-9998 


REAL ESTATE 
451-9998 


AGENCY 


3134 Nameoki Rd., Granite City 


THIS 3 BEDROOM HOME has excellent yard & garden space 
(100 ft. x 215 ft.). Beautiful equipped kitchen, paneled living & 
dining room. Full basement, gas heat. Garage with shop. 
Reasonable! 

ACREAGE: 120 — Near St. Jacobs, Illinois. 


BEAUTIFUL RESTRICTED BLDG. SITES and small acre- 
ages in beautiful University Hills. Terms! 


ON OLIVE ST.: This very well kept split level home has 
plenty of bedrooms, 2 kitchens, gas heat and central air. Bar- 
gain. 

ON BEAUTIFUL LAKE KA-HO: 
‘Terms. 

LAKE FRONTAGE LOT on Holiday Shores. Terms or trade 
for Granite City property. 


3 BEDROOM HOME 


Edge of town, $395 down, no 
closing cost. $113 per month. 
For information 


CALL 931-0111 


PARK DISTRICT: 3-bedroom, 2 
bath, finished basement room, 
central. air, fireplace. Walking 
istance of grade, junior high 
and high school. $29,950. Call 
877-3403. 18-16 





Large lot, reasonable. 











BY OWNER—3-bedroom frame, 

6 rooms and bath, attached 
garage, corner lot. 1628 Lindell. 
$17,950. Call 877-1151 after 5:30 
p.m 18-19 


3 BEDROOM BRICK. Nearly 

new furnace, central air. Back 
yard fenced. Desirable location. 
Call 877-2522. 18-16 
WILL BUY NATIONAL! 3-bed- 

room in Glenview or Pleasant 
Acres. Cash immediately. Call 
931-4955. 1-8-30 





Houses for Sale 


MORRISS 


REALTY CO. 


CALL 
876- 
4400 


M.L.S 


REAL ESTATE COUNSELORS 


2663 BENTON., Custom built 

brick duplex on corner lot, 

across from Wilson Park. 
Luxurious decor in each apt. 
All separate utilities. Shown 

by appt. to qualified parties. 
MITCHELL: Comm’! site of 
approx. 2 acres and improv- 
ed. with 6300 sq. ft. concrete 
block bldg. 4000 sq. ft. Quon- 
set hut PLUS pole sheds, 200 
ft. hwy. frontage. Call for 
more details! 

ROCK RD. & HWY 151: 
Approx. 6.4 acres and zoned 
for multi-occupancy. All city 
utilities to site. Call for more 
particulars. 

ROCK RD. HWY. 151 — 
Approx. 19 acres and zoned 
for business. All City utilit- 
ties available. Call 876-4400 
for details. 

15 ACRES. Zoned M-3 Ap- 
prox. 470’ frontage Hwy. 111 
just south of Roxana. Priced 
to sell. Call 876-4400 for par- 
ticulars. 

INDUSTRIAL SITE. Approx. 
1100 Ft, frontage Hwy. 67 
just south of A.O. Smith. 
This 30.5 acre site has all 
city utilities incl., sewers & 
rail frontage. Call 876-4400 
for details. 

CHOICE RESIDENTIAL 
BLDG. LOTS — Restricted 
building sites are available 
in the locations listed below. 
These may be purchased 
with 10% down and owner 
will carry financing at 6% 
interest. 


24xx WESTMORELAND DR. 
25xx STRATFORD LANE 
xxxx UNIVERSITY DRIVE 
HOLIDAY SHORES 
OFFICE PHONES: 
876-4400 — 451-7880 


After 5 Call 
ART HOFF—876-4461 
MARIE SZYMCEK—877-8933 
BILL TURPENOFF, 876-5711 


MORRISS REALTY CO. 


1907 EDISON AVE. 


LUEDERS 


Realtor 


#12 Nameoki 
Village 
877-0388 

“MLS” 


LUEDERS-REALTOR 
Since 1925 


1% ACRES more or less on 
West Pontoon includes two 
modern dwellings. 

OTHER ACREAGE 5 and up 
some being in the city limits 
of Granite City, Hartford, So. 








Roxana, Collinsville, Ed- 
wardsville area. 

2121 RICHMOND. 3 b.r. brick 
in A No. 1 condition. Many, 
many extras. 

#28 VICTORIA DR. 3 b.r., 
family room, cent. air. IM- 
MEDIATE POSSESSION. 
2433 PONTOON. 3 b.r. brick, 
basement, cent. air, fire- 
place, garage attached. 
DAWN AVE. New brick, va- 
cant. 

3000 DALE. 3 
Yard fenced. 
#6 NASSAU DR. Brick, ev- 
erything you would need in 
a fine home with trees, 
shrubs, etc. 

1942 ADAMS. Nice, clean 2 
b.r, cottage. 

1214 ROBIN. Vacant. 2 b.r. 
dwelling, modern. 
DUPLEX. Good _ income. 
1829-31 Edwardsville Road 
$13,850.00. 

OFFICES & apartments, 
Nied. Ave. 12xx block. 

4 STORES. 19th & Delmar. 
Excellent income. 

LOTS 100x140 and 97x225. 
2582 SPALDING AVE. Love- 
ly 3 ber. brick, has every- 


thing including beautifully 
landscaped yard. Rear yard 


b.r. frame. 





redwood fencing. Take over 
5%% loan. 
After 5 P.M. Call 


Fred Fossieck, 931-3629 or 
Mildred Fehling, 876-2244 


BY OWNER: 3-bedroom brick, 


14, baths, full basement, sii 
gle car garage, central air, 
carpeting, extra large kitchen. 
No. 12 Victoria. Call 797-0039 
after 6. 1-92 


3-BEDROOM Colonial Ranch — 
Full bath, plus vanity, pan- 
eled family’ room, central air, 
covered patio and 16x32 swim- 
ming pool, near Edwardsville, 

Ill. $25,600, Call’ 1-288-9782. 
18-19 


TRY A CLASSIFIED AD 


1 Houses for Sale 


John Sobol 
Realty 


2124 
Pontoon 
Road, 
Granite City,tIl. 


Phone 451-7431 M.L.S. 


We Have 100% 
Financing Available 
602 CHOUTEAU. GI buyers 
attention. New 3 bedroom 
frame, large kitchen, car- 
port, corner lot. $105 month 

complete. Hurry. 


BEAUTIFUL GLENWOOD 
ESTATES. Best located lot in 
the bluffs, Beautiful view. 
Corner lot. If you are think- 
ing of building, this is a must 
WE HAVE 2 (100x260’) level 
lots on 54xx Maryville Road. 
O.K. priced. Terms. 

A-1 NEW spacious brick 
veneered 2 bedroom duplex/ 
All electric heat; utility 
rooms, garages, plus large 
100’ frontage lot. #23 Wanda 
Drive. Under $30,000. 


2 BEDROOM late model 12x 
60' mobile home on a rented 
private lot. 5151 Lakeview 
Drive. All for $6,650, Assume 
loan with $950 down. 


2031 MADISON: Ideal beauty 
shop .site or etc.. plus resi- 
dence. Separate front en- 
trance, basement, gas heat, 
garage. $12,950. 


LARGE building lot. Well 
drained. 80x185’ 4222 Breck- 
enridge. Gas, water, & elec- 
tricity. Only $2,950, Terms. 


RED BRICK RANCH. 3 bed- 
rooms, 1% baths, large eat-in 
kitchen, carpeting in living 
room, full basement. Priced 
at $18,500. Owners ritust sell. 


E CITY 
MULTIPLE LISTING 
SERVICE 


13 OFFICES TO SERVE 
YOU — WITH OVER 
50 SALESPEOPLE 
And Over 300 Listings 
The purpose of this Cor- 
poration is to provide a 
facility to encourage co- 
operation between 
members and thereby 
better serve the general 
public in the purchase 
and sale of real estate. 


Anderson Realtors 
Ashby Kealtors 


Cochrane-Wolf 
Realtors 


Francis Realtors 
Granite City) Realty 
Judd Realtors 
Kaegel Realtors 
Lueders Realtors 
Morriss Realtors 
Reinhardt Real 

Royee Re. 
Johns 


Steel: 


rs 
tors 
Realtors 


-Kunnemann 
Realtors 


Affiliates 
American National 
Bank 


First Granite City 
National Bank 


First Granite City 
Savings & Loan 
Association 
Madison County 
Federal 
State 

Savings and L 


WANT TO SELL? 
FOR CASH! 


Then LIST with MORRISS 
No Property Too Large. or 
Too Small. 

FOR PROMPT SERVICE CALL 


876-4400 
WE GET RESULTS! 


MORRISS REALTY CO. 


REALTORS SINCE 1903 
1907 Edison 876-4400 


FOR SALE 
2965 IOWA STREET 


Brand New, 3 Bedroom, LR, 
Large Kitchen, Utility Room, 
Bath, 60’x125’ Lot — $800 
Down— No Closing Costs, 
64% Loan — Full Payment. 
$123.00 Month. 


Ist GRANITE CITY 


SAVINGS 
Call 876-0262 





1 Houses for Sale 


TWO STORY FRAME 


Four bedrooms and bath up, 
four rooms and bath down, 
full basement, gas heat, new 
kitchen cabinets _ installed. 
Owner will sacrifice. Im- 
mediate possession. Will 
consider trade, you name it. 


Call 452-6158 

U MUST C—2566 Buenger Ave. 

3-bedroom brick, carpeted 
thru-out, built-in kitchen, 14 
baths, rathskeller. Call 931-3880. 
$23,500. 18-26 
FOR SALE By Owner —3- 

bedroom home, w/w carpet- 
ing, aluminum siding, full dry 
basement. Payments depend on 
wages, $1500 down or $1900 with 
furniture. Call 931-3912, 1-8-30 


EXCEPTIONAL BUY 


$446.00 and assume loan. 4 
rooms & bath, garage. Good 
condition. $66.40 full pay- 
ment. 913 Greenwood, 


1st GRANITE CITY 
SAVINGS 


Call 876-0262 


BELLEMORE BRICK: 3 bed- 
rooms, ceramic tile bath, 
large kitchen, basement, cen- 
tral air conditioning. Lovely 
yard. Immediate possession. 
Phone 931-4995, 1-8-26 


FOR SALE 


LIKE TREES? 3 BR frame 
surrounded by 14 acres of 
timber. 2 fireplaces, garage, 
barn & family room. $37,500. 


2 BR BRICK RANCH near 
Mitchell. Utility room, at- 
tached 2 car garage. On 
level lot with chain link 
fence. In excellent condition. 
Call for details. $23,000. 


Walt Schlemer Realty 


EDWARDSVILLE, ILLINOIS 
Phone 656-1459 


Real Estate for Sale 2 


LOT FOR SALE at West Twin 
Lakes, Troy, Ill. Phone 876- 
1202, 2-6-17-tf 
LOT IN Wilshire Manor, 76x133. 
Must sell. Call 876-1468. 2-8-26 


BY OWNER: 2142 State. See 
this before you buy. Live 
downstairs, rent from upstairs 
will help pay expenses. Clean, 
convenient and comfortable. 
Inquire Roseman Paint Store. 
a 
5 ACRES FARMLAND, dwéll- 
ing places. Exceptional value. 
Merrill Wehling. Phone 656-1051. 
Bailey Brown Realtor, Ed-! 
wardsville. _ a 2-8-16 
4 ROOM COTTAGE, Lake Ka 
Ho. Phone 876-1202. 2-6-7 tf 
LOTS FOR SALE of Caryle 
Lake near Keyesport, Illinois. 
Phone _1-749-2271. 28-23 
LOT IN quiet lake subdivision, 
fishing, swimming, good in- 
vestment, only $195. Call 876- 
8214. 28-19 
CENTER OF Missouri's Rivers 
and lakes. Hunting, ‘fishing, 
swimming. Furnished 4 room 
house; reasonable. Inquire 2215 
Cleveland. 28-26 
200 ACRES, one-half mile off 
Highway 79 near Saverton, 
Mo. Good timber and hunting: 
4-room house. Eli Thomas Jr., 
R. 2, New London, Mo. 63459. 
1 


RESIDENTIAL LOT:  92xIl 
3200 Newell Drive. Call 931- 
28-19 


3 


Owner retiring. 
Perfect location, Call 876-2524 
for particulars 3-10-12tf 
FOR SALE: In Staunton-Tav- 
ern. Dining room, package 
liquor, living quarters in rear. 
All new equipment. Selling be- 
cause of bad health, Call 1-635- 
S870 ee A ED 
POST Dispatch paper route. 
Call_ 877-3511. 3. 
IDEAL FRANCHISE for som 
‘one who is looking, to make 
money. Perfect for any couple. 
Call 876-2524. 3-10-12tf 


Farms for Sale A 


FARM 
FOR SALE 


140-ACRE FARM 
Stock and Grain Farm lo- 
cated Near Bethalto, Ill. 
South Of Rt. 140, East Of 
Rt. 159 In A Good Growth 
Area. Set Of Farm Bldgs. 
Including A Two. Story 
Home. Make Appt. For Addi- 
tional Info. 
Per 


$700 Acre 
WM. L. BLACKLOCK 


REALTOR-INSURANCE 
259-1976 


Trailers for Sale 5 
FURNISHED 8x40 1% bed- 

rooms, wall to. wall carpet, 
air conditioned, 2512 West 24th 
St. Price $1095. 58-16 


Mobile Home Sale 5-A 
1964. FRONTIER 10x55 mobile 

home. Excellent condition. 
$2,200 or best offer. Call 931-5480 
al pms 5A-8-5-tf 
1970 BONANZA 12x60, 2-bed- 

room, air, unfurnished. As- 
sume payments. Call 931-6176, 
located Holiday Park. 5A-8-26 





| DEADLINES: 


MINIMUM CHARGE $1.00 
Rates: 


BU AS URS Tt 
itis 


NOON SATURDAY for Monday Publication 
NOON WEDNESDAY for Thursday Publication 
(BOX NUMBER SERVICE CHARGE $1.00) 


6c WORD 


First Insertion Second Insertion Fourth Insertion 
Ze WORD 


Se WORD 


EXAMPLE: 15 WORDS, 1 TIME — $1.05; 2 TIMES — $1.95: 4 TIMES — $3.60- 


CANCEL YOUR AD DAY RESULTS ARE OBTAINED— 
REFUNDS ARE BASED ON EARNED RATE 


for Rent 
3 ROOM, utility and bath. Ma- 
ture adults or single, Call 931- 
3078, Mitchell area. 6-8-5 
406 BROADWAY: 3 rooms and 
basement. Next to Post Of- 
fice. References. $50 per month. 
Morriss Realty Co. Call 876- 


4400. «6 8-12tf 
EDROOM HOUSE in Ven- 
ice. Call 452-5125. 6-8-16 
FOR RENT: 2-bedroom house, 
fenced yard, large utility 
room. Call 8 4, 6-8-16 
3 ROOM ome 7 ROOM house. 
_“Call_ 876-9159. 6-8-1 
2 BEDROOM brick duplex with 
range, ‘refrigerator, carpeting 
and central air. $122.50 a 
month, Call 931-0078, 
4 ROOM HOUS 
modern, ‘newly decorated 
$125 month. Inquire 1743 rear 
Edison. 68-16 
4 BEDROOM BRICK home, 2 
full baths, double car garage, 
full basement and wall to wall 
carpeting. For lease or option 
to buy. Call 931-1526. 68-19 
2 BEDROOM, w/w carpet living 
and dining, full basement, ga- 
rage. Finished room in base- 
ment. In Granite City. Call 931- 
1 6-8-19 
3-ROOM~ HOUSE, furnished. 
1630 5th St., Madison. Call 
1-314-652-6858 or 1-314-522-0957. 
ash ___— 68-19 
#BEDROOM FARM HOME — 
Garden space, large yard 
Troy appa: Write P.O. Box 31, 
Granite ity, Ill «68-16 
FURNISHED HOUSE: 4 rooms 
and bath, new air condition- 
ér, gas furnace, furniture, pri- 
vate parking. Couple age over 
Inquire 1118 State 
30 p.m. 68-23 
CTION RTE. 203 and 
Bend Road — 4 rooms and 
bath, $85. Call 874-1530. Mc- 
Lean and Galvin, Inc. _6-8-16 


‘Apts. for Rent 7 


3 Room Efficiency Apart- 


ment. Utilities Furnished. 
Air-Conditioned 


HOLSINGER AGENCY 
451-9998 


1 AND 2-ROOM furnished apts. 
8449 Niedringhaus Ave. Van 
78-16 


New 2 & 3 Bedroom Apts. 
DORSET COURT, near SIU. 
All electric, refrigerator & 
stove furnished, family room. 

Phone 656-3600 
TMENTS — 
semi-furnished. Utilities paid. 
Call 451-9542 or 877-0539 


urnished. 


7-1-3-72 


SOME NEW-SOME OLDER 
Furnished or Unfurnished 
McMANAWAY AGENCY 

502 Madison Ave. ~ 452-3363 

FOR LEASE: 2 bedroom town 

house, with or without base- 

ment. Call 877-1900 or 451-7788 

__7-3-1ltf 

3 ROOMS and bath, 2nd floor, 
furnished, utilities paid. Call 

876-2638. $80.00 month. _7: 

NOW LEASING .. . 


PONTOON 


452-8118). . . today. 


IMMEDIATE 





Country Club Living with Private 
Swimming Pool and Tennis Court 


* 2 Bedrooms * Living Room with Di 
GE Kitchen * Gas Heat and Central Air-Conditioning * Full 
Basement * Wall to Wall Carpeting * Ceramic Tile Bath * 
For information. and application for lease . . . 


APARTMENT MANAGER IN APT, # 7 


--9-BEDROOM TOWN HOUSES — 


AVAILABLE AT * 


GASLIGHT WALK 
ABRAMS REAL ESTATE 


NOW. LEASING 


» BEAUTIFUL NEW 


BRIARCLIFF Town Houses 


43 AND 44 BRIARHAVEN DRIVE 


Luxury living -- last word in town houses. 


FURNISHED APTS., various 
locations, 2 and 3 oms, $16 

to $25 weekly, everything paid. 

Call 876-156: i 30 
New 2 & 3 Bedroom Apts. 
DORSET COURT, near SIU. 
All electric, refrigerator & 
stove furnished, family room. 


Phone 656-3600 
3 UNFURNISHED ROOMS with 
heat and water. 1914 Grand. 
Apply in rear, 7-8-19 


6 2031 MISSOURI AVE.: 3 rooms 


furnished, Call 876-4351. 
7-8-16 


Luxury Townhouse 
APARTMENTS 


GASLIGHT WALK 
Phone: 931-2299 


IN GRANITE CITY: One bed- 

room apartment, unfurnished. 
Completely paneled, carpeted, 
etc. One child. $85.00. Call 344 
7163 or 344-2593. 78-26 


MONTCLARE APARTMENTS 
1810 August St. has a 1 
bedroom, 3 room apart- 
ment with all electric built- 
in kitchen, air conditioner, 
carpeted & drapes. Off 
street parking. 


$115.00 mone 


Pay Own Utilities 
Year Lease 
Manager in Apt. #1 
451-4759 877-0754 
931-4309 
COUPLE PREFERRED — 1 
small child acceptable. No 
dogs. Furnished mobile home, 
includes lot, water, trash pick- 
up. In Pontoon area. Call 931- 
0758 or 931-2226. 78-30 


1 & 2 BEDROOM 
GARDEN 
APARTMENTS 


2-Bedroom 


Townhouses 
vrom? 125.00 srontn 


BUENGER LEASING 
Phone 877-7086 


unfurnished, up- 
stairs. No children or’ pets. 
Utilities furnished. Bellemore 
area. Call 451-4777. __7-8-5-tf 
3 OMS FURNISHED, up- 
stairs. 1003 Washington. Call 
931-4017, Be 
2059 CLEVELAND and 2013 
Bryan. 3 large, clean, quiet, 
furnished rooms, private bath. 
Adults. Limit 2, References. No 
pets. Call 876-8755 or 876-1721. 
78-19 


5 ROOMS, 


FURNISHED APTS.; All utili- 
ties paid. Adults only. 2036 
Washington ___7-8-19 
ROOM FURNISHED APT. 
Inquire 2203 Washington (rear 
of building) 
2 FURNISHED ROOMS, Kitch- 
en and sleeping room. One 
man_ only. 2134 State. 78-16 
IN GRANITE ITY Unfur- 
nished efficiency apt. Paneled 
walls, carpeted throughout. Sin- 
gle adult only, $65.00. Call 344- 
7163 or 344-2593. 7-8-26 


Modern New ‘Agorimente | 


PLAZA APARTMENTS 


ing Area * Complete 


call 931-1530 or 


POSSESSION 


877-1900 





Complete General Electric kitchens, 2 bed- 


rooms, 


1% baths, individual bsements com- 


plete with installation for laundry facil 


CALL OFFICE 
452-3107 or 876-8676 


Lo 


(9 5886 or 876-2524 or 877-8592. 


Apts. for Rent 7 
3 ROOMS and bath, furnished. 

Utilities paid. Downstairs. 
Single or couple. Private en- 
teonce, Call 451-6520. 78-16 
2 ROOM APT., furnished. 1715 
__Edison. Call 877-4155. _7-8-19 
TROOMS, unfurnished, upstairs, 

laundry’ facility. Can be seen 
after 7 p.m. and Saturday and 
Sunday. Apply at 2341 Benton 

78. 

3 FURNISHED rooms, utilities 

furnished, Call 876-8351 or 876- 
8630 after 5:30. 78-23 
3 ROMS, furnished or unfur- 

nished. Gas and water fur- 
nished. Call 931-2393. 78-19 
3 ROOM furnished apartment, 

newly decorattd, nice yard, 
all utilities furnished. Cali 931: 
2774. 78-16 


Nice Apartments 
For Nice People! 


SHAMROCK 
APARTMENTS 


Maryville Road and O'Hare 


ONE Beuevon $1] 1 5.00 


TWO BEDROOM $: 
UNITS 130.00 
Spec us Rooms with Big Cl. 

GE Kitchens, M- 
eek: aie menoter 
air-conditioning, 
PLUS laundry faci 


rol 
water furnished 


OPEN DAILY: 1-8 p.m. Saturday 
and Sundoy 1-6 p.m. 


2 BEDROOM garden apt. 

peting, drapes, 
range, central air. Across from 
church, school ‘and __ private 
park. A true, large size family 
apt. Call 877-7086. 78-16 


DOWNTOWN 
APARTMENT 
FURNISHED 
APPLY TRAVELODGE 
876-2600 


Car- 


5 ROOMS, Unfurnished, up- 

stairs. No children or pets 
Call_451-4777. 7-5-24tf 
4 ROOMS AND bath, upstairs. 

Apply 1822 State. 78-23 
4-ROOM UNFURNISHED APT., 

upstairs, heat and water fur- 
nished. Call 1-314-567-3439 or 
876-0262. 7-8-9tf 
ROOM EFFICIENCY APT., 
downtown, on bus line. Call 877- 


78-19 
2-BEDROOM DUPLEX, air con- 
ditioned, full basement, car- 
peted. 3234B Kilarney. Call 451- 
7817. 7-8-16 
DOWNSTAIRS: 3 unfurnished 
rooms, private bath, Call 876- 
8351 or ‘876-8630 after 5:30. 
7-8-19 


ABSOLUTELY 
Largest — Livingest 
2 Bedroom 


Townhouse Apts. 
in the area 


GASLIGHT WALK 
APTS. 


Visit Model Apt. Today 


4050 Kathy Drive 
931-6332 
Leasing by Granite Inv. Co. 
931-2800. Hours Daily 12-7 


3 ROOM furnished apt. $60.00 
month plus utilities. Call 877- 
1991. 78-16 
4 or 5 ROOMS — 821 Neidring- 
_ haus. Call 876-7741. _7-8-16 
CLEAN 5 room apartment: Re- 
frigerator, stove, carpet, 
drapes, air conditioning, gar- 
age. Ideal location... $105.00 
monthly. Call 877-4620 ‘or 452- 
5316. 1-819 
5 nee upstairs. Call 876 
7-8-16 
3 TOONS and bath: Unfurn- 
ished. 2555A Washington. $75. 
month. Call 931-4546. 78-19 
NEW UPLEX — 2 
bedrooms, carpet, utility 
room, attached garage. Very 
neat. Call 931-3088. 78-16 
ATR CONDITIONED small, 
three room, furnished apart- 
ment, private bath, quiet, adult 
only. Inquire 1937 Grand. _7-8-16 
7 ROOMS. —unfurnished. 2019 
Washington. Call 877-1679 
78-26 
3 ROOMS and bath, furnished. 
No pets. Call_ 877-1379. _7-8-16 
2 ROOMS, furnished, all utili- 
ties. One person. 2108 Delmar. 
78-19 
FURNISHED: 3 rooms and 
bath. Heat and water fur- 
nished. Private entrance, ga- 
rage. 2874A Washington. 7-8-19 
LA! 4Ri unfurnished 
apt., large kit. plenty of clos- 
ets, choice location, off-street 
parking, $100 a month. Coch- 
rane-Wolf Agency, Inc. Call 
876-1768. T8-16 
4 ROOMS AND bath, furnished, 
eval entrance. No children 
ts. Call 877-5598. 7-819 
" 'URNISHED APTS. ae ee 
Call 931-2400. 


refrigerator, | 


Apts. for Rent 7 


3 ROOMS AND bath, garag 

apt., furnished. Adults or cou- 
ple only. No pets. 3110 E, 23rd 
Street. _"78-16 
ROOM APT., nice, all utilities 
included, 2 ‘apts. to choose 
from. 2301 Cleveland. __7-8-16 
3 ROOMS FURNISHED, pri- 

vate bath and entrance, air 
conditioned. Adults. Phone 877- 
5248 7-9-2 
3-ROOM, 1I-BEDROOM, unfur- 

nished’ apt., $100 a’ month. 
Cochrane-Wolf Agency, Inc. 
Call_ 876-1768. 73-16 


Rooms for Rent 8s 
CLEAN SLEEPING ROOMS for 

men. 1513 Second Street, 
Madison. Call 876-6218. 8-7-12tf 


Business for Rent » 


FOR LEASE 
OFFICE SPACE 


2740 Madison Ave. 


1600 Sq. Fr. Divide 
Plenty of Parking. Call 


Francis Agency 
877-2133 


BELLEMORE VILLAGE Shop- 
ping Center—Stores now com- 
plete. 20’x52" and 20’x54” in our 
new heated and air conditioned 
mall, Excellent traffic locations. 

St. Louis. Call 314-531-7739. 
93-18 TF 


OFFICE SPACE for tease, ap- 
proximately 1100 sq. ft. 1836a 
Delmar. Call Morriss Realty 
Co., 876-4400. _9-7-8tf 
BEAUTY SHOP For Lease — 
Call 931-1684. 9-8-19 
SERVICE STATION for lease. 
Call 876-9960. 9-8-23 
CONFECTIONERY: 3-bedroom 
living quarters, all equipment. 
Ideal for housewife wishing to 
supplement husbands income 
and supervise her children by 
working at home. Will advise 
you how to set up. 2343 E. 24th 
St. Call 876-2802 _9-8-16 
BUSINESS LOCATION: Nice 
building, glass front, air con- 
ditioned, gas heat. Known as 
Granite City Honda. Empty 
now. 2300 Nameoki Road. Cail 
1-288-7745_or_877-3567. 98-16 


FOR LEASE 
TAVERN 


and BUILDING 
931-6521 or 876-9552 


ise. for Rent 


FOR LEASE 


Deluxe Office Space, one 
large, one small. Beautiful 
quarters, very reasonable 
rates. “Heart of the Action’ 
location, Cochrane Building, 
1508 Johnson Road 


876-1767 876-1768 


COCHRANE-WOLF 
AGENCY, Inc. 


TOUCH 'N SEW sewing ma- 
chines for retn, $6.95 weekly, 
$14.95 monthly. Rent may be 
applied to purchase. Singer Co. 
Call_876-015) 10-8-12tf 
Trailers for Rent 
COUPLE PREFERRED. One 
small child acceptable. No 
dogs. Furnished mobile home, 
includes lot, water, trash pick- 
up. In Pontoon area. Call 931- 
0758 or 931-2226. 11-8-30 
TRAILERS FOR RENT. Nam- 
eoki Trailer Court, 4010 Brad- 
en. a 11-8-16 
MODERN 2 bedroom trailer. 
Will accept one baby. Air con- 
ditioned, gas heat, $90 month. 
Water, sewer and space fur- 
nished. Reference. Call 876-4483 
or 876-3567 or apply trailer 11, 
2300 Nameoki Road. 11-8-16 
LARGE trailer lot for rent, near 
Sun & Fun. Call 931-4141 
11-8-19 
NICE 2 bedroom trailer, $80.00 
month plus utilities. Call 931- 
14 11-8- 


WANTED TO BUY: 3 bedroom 
brick, basement, in good 
area. Write Box 33, c/o Press- 
Record. 12-2-25 tf 
PAY CASH for extra nice 2 or 3 
bedroom brick. Prefer base- 
ment. Central air, nice yard. 
Must be well located. Up to 
$25,000. Send replies to Box 98, 
c/o Press-Record, Granite City. 
Mlinois 12-8-12tf 
HOUSE WANTED: Must be ex 
tra nice. Prefer 25-2600 block 
of Adams or Center St. Would 
like basement and garage. Pay 
cash. Reply to Box 97 c/o Pr 
Record, Granite City, Ilinoi 
aaa 12-8-12tf 


Cars for Sale 15 


1971 DUSTER. Small V-8. Radio. 
standard shift. Low mileage. 

Perfect shape. Call 876-0419. 
__15-8-16 


We Pay Cash f for 
Good Clean Cars 
Any Make or Model 


LaRUE’S AUTO SALES 
2261 Madison Ave., 877-6304 


1967 PONTIAC Grand Prix con- 
vertible, $1600. Call 931-5059. 
: Fee oe oy AND) 
OLDS 98 4 door. Air, power 
brakes. Excellent cond. Call 
345-6837. 


For Quality Used Cars 
Plus Money Saving Deals 
Check 


BOB'S AUTO SALES 
1412 State 


Cars for Sale 15|Cars for Sale 


15| Cars for Sale 


SEE JOE DICKIE 
FOR COMPLETE AUTO BODY REPAIR 
Towing - Free Insurance Estimates 


EIGHTEENTH ST. GARAGE 


1801 Grand Ave. 


Phone: 876-8300 or 451-7722 


For Quick and Efficient Service 
On Your Car or Truck 


HAROLD 


SERVICE 


STOP IN AND SEE - - - 


CHITWOOD 


MANAGER 


"WE SERVICE ALL MAKES” 


B. E. HOHLT, 


1837 MADISON AVE. 


GRANITE CITY 


Is IN OUR 


OFFICIAL SELLING 
AREA 


PONTIAC 
y BUICK 
... PLUS... OPEL 


LIKE NEW USED CARS 


“We Sell the Best and Auction the Rest’ 


YEAR END SALE 
NEW 1971 PONTIAC CATALINA 
4-Door 350 V-8, auto., full power, factory air, radio, 
tinted glass, W. S. W. tires, deluxe wheel covers. Fac- 
tory price $4563.31. 
Our Price $3760.00 


Drive a Little — Save a Lot 
Only a 10 Minute Drive 
to 


= ree 
Herr 


PONTIAC-BUICK, Inc. 


WOOD RIVER 
473 Wood River Ave. Phone 254-3861 | 


* CHUCK FREY ° MARTY HERR * CARL ERNST 


QUESTION? 
Who sells the most cars in Europe? 
Is it Toyota? 
if it Volkswagen? 
Volvo? 
it it MG? 
No it is FIAT. 


In Europe where they've been buying small cars for 
three generations, they buy more Fiats than anything 
else. There must be a reason! 


PRICES START AT $1750 


delivered in Wood River, Illinois 
Up to 35 miles per gallon: 


TROTTER MOTOR COMPANY 


Highway 143, 1 Block West of Hospital 
Wood River, Illinois 


YOU DON'T HAVE TO PAY A BLACK 
MARKET PRICE FOR A DATSUN 240-Z. 
TROTTER MOTOR COMPANY IS NOW 
TAKING ORDERS FOR FUTURE DELIVERY 
OF THIS GREAT CAR. 


TROTTER MOTOR CO. 


49 E. EDWARDSVILLE ROAD 
WOOD RIVER, ILLINOIS 254-3811 
HIGHWAY 143, ONE BLOCK WEST OF HOSPITAL 


1962 CADILLAC Coupe de Ville, 1965 OLDS 2-door hardtop, 
engine and trans. good, all bucket seats, exceptionally 
power and A/C, Call 452-3340. clean, $450. 2140 Bern (near 
158-16 Maryville School). 15-8-12 

CONDITIONED 1957 Ford 1964 OLDS convertible, radio, 
wagon, 330 engine, new tires, “heater, auto., power steering 
top condition, $250. Call _878- and brakes, price $195. Call 
8343. 158-12 977-7294,” 15-8-12 


"57 CHEVY -- Yellow 1961, FORD, convertible, 48,000 
301 engine, tri-power, 350 hp miles, ly and tires excel- 
cam., black interior. 12-5 lent. Best offer. Call ae 
pistons, ET mags. 


yenines 877-6314 


EVENINGS 


1961 VOLKSWAGEN, good con- 
dition. Moto, Nameoki and 
East 23rd. 158-16 


INC. 


GRANITE CITY, ILL. 


SAVE 


$$$$ 


NOW 


SAVE FROM 


5200 to *300 
Before The 
1972 
Price Increase 
By Buying 


TODAY 


HOHLT FORD 
1971 
CLEARANCE 


HIGH TRADES 


AND 


LARGE DISCOUNTS 


OUR 
PRICES START 
AT LESS THAN 


1919". 


ACT TODAY! 


LOOKIN’ FOR 
ACTION? 


B. E. HOHLT 


FORD INC. 


1837 MADISON AVE. 


Phone: 


876-0300 
FORD COUNTRY 


1970 FORD TRUCK, clean and @ 
power 910 Madison Ave. Call 452-7197 


very good 


shape, 


brakes and steering, with or Or 877/9385. 
2521 Strat- TYPI 


without 30-in. shell. 


ford Lane 15-81 
1964 PONTIAC conv., with air ‘YI 
and power, need§ body wor! 
Very clean ‘inside, runs good, 
15-8-19 
AIR CONDITIONED 1957 Ford 
wagon, 330 engine, new tires, 
$250. Call 876-8343. 


$250. Call 876-6881. 


top condition, 


1962 OLDSMOBILE, F-85, sta- 
good condi- 
$400. Call 877-2026 after 6 
p.m, 2629 Madison. 15-8-16 
1957 CHEVROLET, 6 cyl., stick, 

new battery and new white- 377.2421, 


tion wagon, very 
tion, 


Take 
over pay! ents. $2450 left on 
i 15-8-19 


miles, has everything 

air, $2195. Call 931-2484. 

1965 OLDSMOBILE, exception- 
ally clean, bucket seats, $450. 

2140 Bern. (Off Maryville Rd.). 


1969 TRIUMPH, lots of chrome, 
$850. Call after 6:30, 931-2339. 
15-8-19 

1967 PLYMOUTH 1 Fury Til, 
cyl., 2-door hardtop, white, 
factory air, power steering. Can 
be seen at 3003 Myrtle anytime, 
rice $995 cash. 15-86-19 
OLDS 98, white, 34,000 
miles, good condition, $1480. 

Owner deceased. 2124 Lee. 

158-16 
1964 HD. XLCH, 900° cc's, 
squint condition, $975. Call 877- 

15-8-16 


er VW CAMPER, low mile- 
age, very good condition. Call 
877-4394. 5-816 
1959 CHEVY, $70. 5445” Mary- 
ville Road, Lot 6. 15-8-19 
1963 CHEVY 114-ton truck. Cat- 
tle rack, Call 876-6551. 15-8-19 


FOR SALE 


1964 
OLDSMOBILE 


Air and Power 


1842 STATE 


1967 MUSTANG 289, 
matic, $800. Call 931.0800. 
15-8-19 
Will deal for 
van. Call 1288-9123. _15-8-16 
Is cyl., stand- 
ard transmission, $1395. Call 
93 9 
DUNE BUGGY, Complete athe 
out motor. Cheap. Call a6. 


1966 RIVERIA 
Full Power = All Extras 
MUST SELL t 


$1395.00 
Phone: 797-0911 


1961 BUICK Wildcat, runs Rood. 
Call 877-1274. 15-8-16 

1961 DODGE 6 cyl., 3-speed, 
great second car for work, 

runs good. Call 876-1873. 15. 


Cars Wanted 16 


WANTED: We pay cam tee 
clean-used cars.° D. 


tors, 4103 Pontoon Road, Pon: 
: 16-8-16 


Mise. for Sale 17 


LAT! PAINT: $1.98 gallon. 
8 colors and white, one gallon 
covers average room. Earl’s 
Surplus Discount Store, 19th & 
Cleveland 17-4-1tf 
TYPEWRITER AND ADDING: 
MACHINE rentals, late mod- 
els, all types. Rentals applied to 
purchase price. Portable type- 
writers, all makes, students dis- 
count. Triangle Typewriter and 
Supply, 1916 State. Call 877-1912. 
17-7-11tf 

SEWING MACHINES for rent, 
new or used straight or zig- 
zag. Buy it later if you wish. 
Closed Sundays, Mondays. Big 
John’s, 2612 E, 25th. Call 877- 
2421, “oo 17.8.80) 
MICHIGAN CHERRIES and 
strawberries. Also other fruit. 
Order now. Call 1-667-6332, Troy 
Frozen Foods, 200 South Main 


st., Troy, Ill. 17-7-1tf 
MOTOR OILS, Havoline, Quak- 


er State, Conoco, Pennzoil, 
Shell X-100, Royal Triton, Per- 
malube, Mobiloil, Golden Shell, 
all at discount prices. Type A 
ATF. Earl's Surplus Discount 
Store, 19th and Cleveland. 
an __17-4-1tf 
FURNITURE — New or used.’ 
Before you buy, give Perdue 
try.] Perdue Furniture Co., 


17-3-10tf 
RITER AND ADDING 
MACHINE rentals. Portable 
writers Royal and Smith 
k. Corona, Student discounts. Used 

desk model machines. Gra- 
ham’s Book Store, Niedring- 
haus and Delmar. __17-9-26tf 
SEWING MACHINE SALES — 
Rentals. New Necchies, Broth- 
16 tS, Nelcoes, Westerns; dress 

makers. Used electric treadles; 
powers. Trade, terms, Motors, 
cabinets, attachments, parts. 
New typewriters. Closed Sun- 
day, Mondays.~John and Maria 
Montgomery, 2612 E. 25th. Call 
17 9-30 


19 


walls. Will sell to highest bid- AMMO BOXES - Gil. legging: 


der. Call 877-3744 before 3:00. Sui 
15-8-16 Vandalia, Collinsville Ill. 17-8-26 


Rocket irplus salen 9 


1968 MUSTANG, good condi- FOAM ‘PADDING, 


tion. Phone 877-8450. 
1966 ~MUSTAN! 


Call_877-4979. 


1964 OLDS Starfire, conven . 
radio, heater, automatic, $195. 
15-8-16 
1968 FORD Galaxie | 500, con- 
vertible. beautiful condition." 
15-8-16 
1964 PONTIAC Tempest, V-8,. 


Call 877-7294. 


Call_931-2774. 


15-8-19 

is 5 Gonvertible, sizes, Earl’s Discount, 19th and 

automatic, 3 Tulip Ave., Quiet Cleveland. 
Valley Subdv. Phone 931-0351. 

15-8-26 

1964 FORD station WHE a 


prices, 1''-2"-4" thick, asst. 


17-7-12tf 
SLIM GYM: Free home dem- 
onstration. Phone 931-2571. 

17-12-21tf_ 


KITCHENAID 
DISHWASHERS 


Factory Avthorized Sales 


CHECK OUR PRICE 
BEFORE YOU BUY 


SUBURBAN FAHNSTER 


auto., runs good. Call ore TIRE AND SUPPLY: 


1965 MUSTANG, 


8 ¢yl., stick, 


2800 Namecki Rd. 452-2720 


newly re-} painted, runs great. _ 
Call 876-7470 day, 877-1850 eve. PADDLERS STOCK: Call 8 


15-8-1 


19 17-8-16 





JACK SCHMACKER 


YES 


REAS 
WILDEST 


DON WOOD 


BOB SHELTON 


DON TANASE 


WE WANT YOUR BUSINESS "WELL "DEEL 
ALL MODELS ON DISPLAY AND READY FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY. . . . 
DARTS .- SWINGERS - CORONETS -- CHARGERS ~ POLARAS - MONACOS 


PLUS 


FINAL SALE ON ALL LEFT OVER 1971's 


68 BRAND NEW 1971 DODGES TO CHOOSE FROM!!! PRICED TO SELL FAST!! 


DEMONSTRATORS! 


BRAND NEW 


1971 DART 


*2275 


BRAND NEW 


1971 DODG 
PICK-UP 


©$2295 


8 SHARP CARS 


Come In and 
Meet 
Our 
Newest 
Salesman 


“BUDDY” 
HORSTMEYER 


DRIVE YOUR '72 HOME TODAY — WE ARE DEELIVERING!! 


1972 DODGES NOW! 


THE ALL NEW 


DODGE 
COLT 


WILL ARRIVE 
THIS WEEK 


THE ALL NEW ‘72 DODGE PICKUP TRUCK -- EASILY THE BEST LOOKING 
TRUCK EVER BUILT --- DRIVE YOURS HOME TODAY --- NO WAITING .. . 


PERFECT 


SAVE A BUNDLE! 


GRANITE CITY DODGE 


Phone: 876-3564 


DEADLINES: 


MINIMUM CHARGE $1.00 
Rates: 


TO BUY, SELL,SWAP 
RENT OR HIRE 


NOON SATURDAY for Monday Publication 
NOON WEDNESDAY for Thursday Publication 
(BOX NUMBER SERVICE CHARGE $1.00) 


6c WORD 


First Insertion Second Insertion Fourth Insertion 
7c WORD 


5c WORD 


EXAMPLE: 15 WORDS, 1 TIME — $1.05; 2 TIMES — $1.95: 4 TIMES — $3.60 


CANCEL YOUR AD DAY RESULTS ARE OBTAINED— 


REFUNDS ARE BASED ON EARNED RATE 


Granite City PRESS-! RECORD 
Page 22 Mon., Aug. 16, 1971 


lv 


LINK FENCE head- 
quarters. Do it yourself, save 
¥y4, 42-in high, 11 gauge wire, 
80c per ft., includes toprail, line 
post, loop caps, fabric wire, tie 
wires, terminal. post with fit- 
tings '$5 apiece, walk gates $13. 
10-ft. double drive gates $30. 
Portable dog kennels made to 
order. Bring in your plan or 
cail us. |We deliver. Butch's 
Material, 1332 Iowa. Call_ 877- 
1600. 17-8-16 


‘AGON- WHEEL, add a coun- 
try touch to your home, den, 
rathskeller, business, etc., with 
‘an old-fashioned wagon wheel. 
Call 877-3696. 17-8-16 


RE- TIRE 


WITH US AND SAVE -- 
ON ALL SIZES 


Sieberling, Reynolds 
and Pharis Tires 
Batteries $10.95 .vcn 


Exch. 
FITS MOST CARS 


ECONOMY 
TIRE SALES 


15th and MADISON 
451-7620 
Charlie Adams, mgr. 


to 
PAY CASH: for used furniture 
and appliances. Call 931- 2452. 
17-8-30 


4 HOOKS HEAVY steel clothes 

line posts $15 pair; portable 
concrete steps $10 per step. 
Complete line of chain link 
fence material. Butch’s Mate- 
rial, 1332\ Iowa Ave, Call_877- 
1600. 17-8-16 


* 


Mi for Sal 


REPOSSESSED contemporary 
furniture and appliances: 3- 
pe. walnut bedroom set, sofa 
and chair, 3 tables, 2 table 
lamps, wood table, 4 chairs, 
Frigidaire refrigerator, Magic 
Chef range $287.28. Will sepa- 
‘ate, terms can be arranged 
Free delivery. Free parking 
across from store. Open Mon- 
day and Thursday, 9 a.m. to 7 
p.m., Tuesday, Wednesday, Fri- 
day, Saturday, 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Specialty Furniture Company, 
820 Franklin, downtown St. 
Louis, Mo. Call 1-314-241-35 
1-314-241-0034. 


TOPS: FUTURE Slenderettes 
are having a membership 
drive. Anyone interested, call 


Eva Burns at 876-1777. _ 17-8-30 


HOST Cleans Your 
Carpet Without Water 


FEDER & HUBER FURNITURE 
Niedringhaus & Delmar Ave. 


BUILDING MATERIAL: Brown 

shrubbery gravel, 3 sizes, 
driveway “white lime rock, 
sand, cement, pre-mix mate- 
rials in sacks at yard or deliver 
by the ton. Dark fine driveway 
slag $15 load, cesspool slag $15 
load, bluff dirt $15 load, trash 
barrels. Sack material at yard. 
Butch’s Material, 1331 Iowa. 
Call_ 877-1600. 
SEWING MACHINES r 

$5 labor on all makes_and 
models. Call 876-0467. 17-8-12 


1957 CHEVY WAGO! Good 

condition. Red’ female Bas- 
sett hound, show stock. Call 
877-3476 17-8-16 
LUPARDUS CYCLE SHOP — 

SST Gemini mini cycle, 50 cc 
to 80 cc. 1971) Kawasaki. Honda 
repair work. 2441 Edwards. Call 
877-3075. 17-8-16 


17 


equipment 
Ri 


wi 


SHOP 
condition 
priced. Phone 
JUST OPENED: Antique shop, 
near Mt. Olive, Ill, on Route 
66, Country prices. 
ings, owner, Open every 


SUPREME 
APPLIANCE 


We Service All Makes of 
TV—SPECIALIZE IN 
CURTIS MATHIS 
Carry In and Save 


Also Washers, Dryers, Electric 
Stoves, Refrigerators. Large 
Stocks of Parts for Do-It-Yourself 


2109 Johnson Road 


452-5315 — 877-5559 


ROSETTE’S POODL! E Groom- 
Appointment only. Call 
19. 17-8-16 


‘BOSTON. TERRIER puppies 
AKC. One male, one female. 
Call 344-4753 6 


‘ OR RENT 
FOSTER IDEAL 


HOSPITAL BEDS 


Also, wheelchairs , walkers, 
and commodes. 80% reim- 
bursable by MEDICARE. 
MIDTOWN PHARMACY 
877-1200 2057 Johnson Rd. 





14 FT. fiberglas boat. 35 horse 
Johnson motor, trailer, life 
jackets, complete skiing equip- 
ment. 3029 Willow. Call 877- 
2260, $495.00 17-8-16 
FOR SALE: 4 ton used air 
conditioning system. Good 
running condition, -Will sell 

reasonable. Call 877-2032 
17-8-12tf 


Th 


i of 


PICKUP TRUCK TOPS 
100 to Choose from $159. & up 


__ BUILDING MATERIAL 
$2.75 
$5.99 

$2.25) sheet 
Roll ‘Rooting $1.50 ond Up 
Rooting, Shingles In 1 $6.95 3a 


POOR BOY JOHN 


Open 9 10 & Phone 797-0533 





ONE REFRIGERATOR with 
small freezer $10. Floortype 
fan & stand $5, corner section 
couch $10, one vibrator 
$10. Cail 797-0416 
17-8-16 
5-6 lug Chev. pick- 
wheels and 2 winter 
tires. Call 452-7517 17-8-23, 
1969 FORD TRUCK with or 
without cover. 31,000 actual 
miles. Call 931-0569 17-8-16 
FILTER QUEEN vacuum clea- 
ner. Coldspot _ refrigerator. 
Call_876- 17-8-16 
q GRAPES, _ garlic, 
tomatoes, Foot of 
Joe Combs 


lounge 


cocktail 
Sunset Hill, 
17-8-19 





« = 12"%36" 
SHELF BOARDS 
12x36" 12x48" 


59 79¢ 


No. 235 Seal Downs 


°9.95 


4x8 
PANELING 


fon $2.95 


WE DELIVER 


DUFFIN BROS. 
LUMBER 


1300 MADISON 


IT WANT TO BUY good, used, 
air conditioner. Call 931-2452. 
17-8-16 

MOTORCYCLE— 1969 Harley 
XLH — low mileage, good 
shape. Call before 3 p.m. 876- 
17-8-16 

ms WINDOW air conditioners, 
230v., 12000 btu. $75 each. 
Call 876-3440 17-8-16 








Mise. for Sale 17 


OBJECTS DE ART: Some- 
things, 2726 Nameoki Rd. 
Wicker rocker, old trunk, dres- 
ser, wardrobe, old radios, rec- 
ord player, pictures, some dish- 
es, shadow box, fruit jars, 
beds, 1 old bed, 8-gal. crock, 

gal jug. 6 p.m. to 10 p.m. 
-16 


2 
5: 


WINDOW 
Air Conditioners 


USED — Some units just a 
few months old. 110 volt and 
220 volt units. 5,000 BTU’s 
to 22,000 BTU’ 


GUARANTEED 
$50 to $200 


Comfort Heating 
3780 Pontoon Rd. 876-2626 


FREE PUPPIES for 
home. 2613 Pontoon Road. 
Call 931-4542. 17-8-16 
SCHNAUZERS—miniature pup- 
pies. Must sell this week. No 
reasonable offer refused. Call 
evenings-weekends 931-2765 
17-8-16 
with 
— LOSE 
ith Dex-A- 


good 


Reduce excess fluids 
FLUIDEX, $1.69 
WEIGHT safely 
Diet, 98c at Mid-Town Pharm- 
acy __17-8-19 
FOR SALE: good used 3 ton 
central air conditioning sys- 
tem, Good running condition. 
Will sell reasonable. Call 877- 
2032 17-8-12tf 
1965 MODEL 410 MF combine, 
air conditioned cab, chopper, 
header control, 14 ‘ft.” grain 
head, 4-row corn head. Dean 
Rinderer, phone 1-654-3657 
17-819 


POTATOES 
bushel $225 


Wholesale or Retail 


GEORGE WILLAREDT 
Edwardsville, III. 

(3 miles East Shell Refinery 
Old Alton Road) 


Phone 656-6052 


KITCHEN CABINETS: 5° sink 
base plus top, 2 33” wall cab- 
inets with what-not shelves. 2 
base cabinets, all metal, 
Kitchen stove, gas, 30”, $30. 

Call 877-5315 after 5:30 
17-8-16 


$85. free estimates, terms. Display 


1911 Madison Avenue 


Mise. for Sale - for §: 


BACK- To-SCHOOL 
FABRIC SALE! 


COTTON 


CORDUROY 


Washable. 36"'-38"' Wide. 
REG. $1.19 


100% POLYESTER 


KNIT ts: 


LENGTH) 
Washable. 60" Wide. 
REG. $5.98 

100% POLYESTER 


KNIT 


Washable. 60" Wide. 


$ 4“ 


™E SINGER Co. 


3210 NAMEOKI RD. GRANITE CITY. 
(Bellemore Village Shopping Center 
Open Monday and Friday ‘til 8:30 P.M. 
Phone 876-0151 


u Admiral air BASSETT HOUND pups. 3 mos. 
Call 877-2358 old. Call 452-5125 17-8-16 


17-8-19 16 FT. cabin cruiser and trailer 
LEG CRAMPS? Try Supplical with 60 h.p. motor. Cheap. 


with calcium, only $1.98 at Call 876-1928 17-8-16 
Mid-Town Pharmacy. 17-316 ————$——_—_—— 

‘1969 350 HONDA road bike. r 

Looks good, runs exceptional. BL ACK S 


$550. can ‘931-0767 
FOR 
COFFEE 


178-16 
FLEA MARKET, : 
AND 


every Sun- 
day. American’ Legion Hall, 
24th & Madison Ave., Granite 
5 A.M. ‘til Midnight 
& SETS MENS whites 1xo4 


City, lL. 17-9-13 
REDUCE EXCESS FLUIDS 

trousers, small jackets, per- 

manent press. Call 877-5679: 


with Fluidex, $1.69. Lose 
17-8-19 








conditioner. 


weight safely with Dex-A-Diet, 
98c at Midtown Pharmacy. 
17-8-16 
BUILT IN cabinets by Mar- 
shall Brooks, a professional 
cabinet maker. Low prices, 


cabinets. 26 years experience. 
Call 877-0221 or 876-5891 any- 
time. 17-9-6 


Mise. for Sale 17 
FOR JOB well done feel: 
ing” clean carpets with Blue 
Lustre. Rent electric shampoo- 
er-$l, Reese Drug. 17-8-16 
1986 YAMAHA motorcycle,” 305, 
good condition, $285. Call 877- 
2486, 17-8-16 
a [ED AND APPROVED by 
millions of homemakers. Blue 
Lustre carpet cleaner is: tops. 
Perdue Furniture, 910 Ma 
Ave., Madison. 1 16 


1961 FLH Harley Davidson 
chopper motorcycle, $1500 or 
best offer. No. 10 Georgetown 
Drive, Call 931-2513. 178-16 
FREE PUPPIES. 2808 Edwards. 
Call 876-1793. 17-8-19 


ACE YOURSELF for a thrill 
the first time you use Blue 
Lustre to clean rugs. Rent 
electric shampooer $1. Lombar- 
di Paint Co., 23rd and State. 
__17-8-16 
1969 HONDA 450 SL Custom 
seat, only 3000 miles, $695. 
Call 931-4955. 17-8-16 
LOWREY ORGAN, Holiday 
model, used only very short 
time, $375, Call 876-2251 after 
oe 17-8-19 
s 8 Bell & Howell movie 
camera projector, screen and 
flood light. Call 877-5679. 
eae 17-8-19 
REMMINGTON PORTABLE 
typewriter, 10-gal. fish aquat- 
ium, complete. 1968 Trail 90 
Honda. Call 931-1490 17 
16 FIBERGLASS BOAT, _ 
h.p. Mercury motor and 
trailer, $475, Call 876-0959 
a oak 17-8-16 
GERMAN SHEPHERD. PUPS, 
7 weeks old, female $25, mae 


ee, $250 cash or 
payments. Call 877-3661. 
FIBERGLASS HARDTOP for 

MG Midget or , Sprite, Cail 
87-2384. 17-8-19 
CHAIN SAW, 14-inch bar, 0. 
Call after 6, 877-0794. 


;2 HEAVY DUTY clothes age 


poles with wire, cheap. Call 
876-6653. es 17-8-16 
LOSE WEIGHT and condition: 
Individual must sell local 
Spartan Health Spa, member- 
ship, half price. Call 877-1333, 
evenings 931-2346, 17-8-19 
ELDO CRAFT 14-ft. boat, flat 
bottom, good condition, $100. 
2526 Hemlock, 17-8- 
FREE KITTENS. 
; 1707 Sth Street. __17-8-19 
WEBER COVERED barbeque, 
floor conditioner, 3-pc. Sam- 
sonite luggage, breakfast set. 
Call 877-3376. 17-8-16 





DEADLINES: 


MINIMUM CHARGE $1.00 
Rates: 


TO BUY, SELL,SWAP 
aati 


NOON SATURDAY for Monday Publication 
NOON WEDNESDAY for Thursday Publication 


(BOX NUMBER SERVICE CHARGE $1.00) 


6c WORD 


First Insertion Second Insertion Fourth Insertion 
7e WORD 


5¢ WORD 


EXAMPLE: 15 WORDS, 1 TIME — $1.05; 2 TIMES — $1.95: 4 TIMES — $3.60 
CANCEL YOUR AD DAY RESULTS ARE OBTAINED— 
REFUNDS ARE BASED ON EARNED RATE 


Mise. for Sale 17 


FEDDER-AMANA 


AIR CONDITIONERS 
3 Speed 


reece $3195 
7230 $34go0 


STERLING 


TV and Appliance 
5th & Madison 452-8166 


MODEL 12 Winchester, 16 ga., 
full chake, good condition, 
#5100 final, Call 876-0893. 17-8-19 
UKC REGISTERED American 
Eskimo | Spitz, puppies, $35. 
Call 931-3016. 17-8-19 
2PC. LIVING ROOM SUITE, 
gas range, 3-pc. bedroom set, 
% bed, excellent condition, 
cheap. Call 876-2822 17-8-16 
RCA WHIRLPOOL 15° upright 
food freezer; Frigidaire iron- 
er. Call 931-3060 after 6. 
Me 17-8-16 
WIGS, HAIRPIECES, cleaned, 
styled, Call Jaye at Br6-1s4, 
AVON BOTTLES and Avon 
Demonstration items. Less 
than half price. Tuesday, Aug. 
17, 94.1208 W. Pontoon ‘Road. 


17-8-16 
2 REFRIGERATORS, one older 
double door, one singe door 
with large| freezer. Clean, in 
perfect working condition, $60 


and_ $45. Call 931-2452. _17-8-16 


desk, etc. Must sacrifice. See 
at 3809 Village Lane, Apt. A, 
Granite City. Wednesday eve- 
i 17-8-16 


and console, cheap, gas range, 
1836 Spruce after 5 p.m. 


& STEREO combination, 
plays perfect. Has dark 
net, $70. Call 931-2452, - 
KROEHLER 3 cushion couch, 
beige on white new upholstery, 
new pin core rubber cushions. 
Call 877-6885, $150.00. __17-8-19 
GAS RA rtment size. 
‘Commercial 
cafe, Breakfast table. Call 451- 
6520. 17-8-16 
BRAND NEW piece of carpet, 
DuPont | 501, color burnt 
orange, 12'x14’ $75.00. Call 931- 
2452. 17-8-16 
SAXOPHON Cc Melody, 
trade for piano, Call 797-0947. 
1 
Good 
Drive. 
17-8-19 


1867 BSA] Mark It 


Call 877-2026 after 6 p.m. 2629 
Madison Ave. a 


1743 

17-8-16 

01 4 piece, brown, 

lean, in perfect condition, 

$65. Norge wringer washer, 

clean, $40. 9,500 BTU General 

Electric | air conditioner, $50. 

Chest o’ drawers, $25. Phone 

17-8-16 

DAIRE air conditioner, 1 

room, |110 volts, 6,000 BTU, 
$75. Call after 5, 931-5569 
1 


BAR and three stools, nice, $50. 

Walnut table and 4 chairs, 

clean, $35. Dining room table, 
‘no chairs, $20, Call 931-2452. 

17-8-16 

MINIATURE Dachshund pup- 

k, and tan, register- 


TYPEWRITER, Sears Forecast 
12, cost $150 new, take $75. 
Call 877-4979. 178-16 
FRIGIDAIRE automatic wash- — 
| er, perfect condition. 2188 
Bern. Off Maryville Road. 
17-8-16 
‘AVOCADO GREEN Carpet with 
pad, good condition, 14’ x 19’, 
$65. ‘Aluminum storm door, 
complete, $15. Call 931-2374. 
ZENITH console TV, ni 
"$27.50. Beautiful boating out 
$595. Call 877- 
178-16 
“g0scc,. dream, 5,600 
miles, black w/much chrome, 
, windshield and saddle bags, ex- 
| cellent condition, $450. Call 877- 
§ 7073. __17-8-19 
BEDROOM SUITE, excellent 
condition. Dark wig, practically 
new, cleaned. 3316 Johnson Rd. 
178-16 
OLIVE GREEN vertical siding, 
17Y% inches wide by 8 ft. 120 
pieces. $2 a piece delivered. Call 
931-4281. 17-8-16 
‘AIR CONDITIONER, 18,000 
BTU, 220 volt, very good 
shape, | $150. Call 1-314 702-5 sla 


MOVING, have lots to sel 
week from 1 p.m. to 5 p.m. 

3215. Kilarney Drive. 17-8-19 

1965 OLDSMOBILE, exception- 
ally clean, bucket seats, $450. 


2140 Bern. (Off Maryville Rd.). 
‘ 17-8-16 


Rummage Sale 17-A 
BASEMENT Rummage Sale: 

Clothes, furniture, dishes, 
toys, sports, 12 noon to midnight 
daily. Tri-City Bait Shop, 1316 
Madison Ave. 17a-8-26 


GLASSWARE: Carnival, de- 
pression pottery, fruit jars, 
Avons, miscellaneous. 2533 
Roney Drive, off Maryville Rd. 
17A-8-16 
BACK YARD sale. 2143 Grand. 
Tuesday, 9 til? 1 
GARAGE SALE: Epatlon. n Eta’ $ 
annual sale. Saturday, Aug. 
21, 8:30 to ? 2317 Waterman. 
ae . 17A-8-19 
GARAGE SALE: Saturday, 
Aug, 21, 9-6. Clothing, furni- 
ture, etc. Y'all come. 2601 Edi 
son. 17A- 
RUMMAGE SALE: Two famil 
clothing, all sizes, maternity, 
bicycles, miscellaneous, 9 a.m. 
to ? Tuesday and Wednesda 
3004 Dale. 17A-8-16 
TUESDAY, 9 ‘Tothing and 
miscellaneous. 2702 Roosevelt 
i 8. 


‘RUMMAGE: Clothes all sizes, 

household items. Thursda 
Friday and Saturday. 2031 Madi- 
son Ave. _ 17A-8-19 
MOVING, have lot: 

week from 1 p.m. 
3215_Kilarney Drive. we 
RUMMAGE SALE 

Mon. thru, Sat, Closed Thurs- 


day. 2901 Harding, Granite City. 8 
17A-8-19 


GARAGE SALI Dai: : 
gun, ladies golf clubs, golf 
shoes, washer, TV, tires, boat 
anchor, miscellaneous household 
items. 29 Mikel Drive. Phone 
931-1605. ___17A-8-16 
RUMMAGE SALE: 4023 Bra- 
den, Monday and Tuesday. 
17A-8-16 
RUMMAGE § 208 Wilson 
Park Lane Tuesday, Aug. 17 
from’ 10 ’til 3:00. 17A-8-16 
YARD SAL Furniture, dishes, 
clothing. 2811 Edwards, Thurs- 
day and Friday. 10 ’til 8 
17A-8-19 


Mise. Wanted 19 


PAY CASH for used furniture 
and appliances. Call 931-2452. 
19-9-30 

WANTED: Used furniture. Any 
amount. Steinberg Furniture 
Exchange, 1824 State St. Call 
877-5882 19-11-20tf 
WE BUY household furnishings 
by the piece or houseful. Call 
345-1647, 19-9-7 


r WANTED: Your Kodak devel- 


oping. 24-hour service. Gra- 
ham’ ok Store. -18tf 
WANTED: Your tennis rackets 
to restring. Bellemore True 
Value. 19-7-8tf 
WANTED: Ride from Wilson 
Park area to downtown St. 
vicinity of 4th and 
ay. Call 877-7222. 19-8-16 
SAVE Yourself Money! You 
buy the oil and-filter. I will 
change it and grease your car 
for $3.00, Air conditioner re- 
5.95. Flats fixed $1.25. 
service. Rays Auto Re- 
1636 Courtney. Call 797- 
19-8-30 
WANTED: TV's that are still 
working but no longer needed. 
Reasonable. Call 877-3539. 
a 


FOR LEASE 
CAR WASH 


and 
SERVICE STATION 


Located on Nameoki Rd., 
Gronite City 


$3,000.00. 
Mail Reply te: 


Box 68 


GRANITE CITY PRESS-RECORD 


Minimum investment 


Business Opp. 


GENERAL AGENCY 
OPPORTUNITY 


Best's recommended company, 
life insurance and mutual fund, 
seeks qualified candidate for 
General Agency appointment. 
Past life insurance experience re- 
quired. Excellent first year, over- 
rides and fringes. Office space 
furnished. All replies confidential. 
Send resume of letter to 
P. ©. BOX 602 

Edwardsville, Illinois 62025 





FAMOUS BRAND NAME: Can- 

dy supply distributorship. Full 
or part time. Now available in 
this area. All locations are com- 
mercial or factory furnished by 
us. No selling. Qualified person 
will become distributor for our 
candy (Nestles, Planters, Toot- 
sie Rolls, Milk Duds, etc.). High 
income potential. Must have 2-8 
hours weekly spare time (days 
or evenings). $1775 cash re- 
quired. Information write: Dis- 
tributor Division #13, P.Q Box 
1739, Covina, California 91722— 
Include phone number. 21-8-16 


CARPET BY MOHAWK 
FEDER-HUBER FURNITURE 
NIEDRINGHAUS & DELMAR 


Business Opp. 


NUTRILITE 
FOOD 
SUPPLEMENT 
EDITH 
REHNBORG 
COSMETICS 
NUTRILITE 
HOUSEHOLD PRODUCTS 
Personal Service 
Delivered to Your Home 
DISTRIBUTORS WANTED 
Phone: 
876-9047 


Earn More on Your Money 


Church Bonds 


PAYING 7% INTEREST 
PAYABLE SEMI-ANNUALLY 
Call 876-7484 or 877-5579 


Help Wantee 
JOBS FOR men-women, 
beginners to $700 month. See 
bulletin board, 1715 State, 
American Employment. Cali 
452-1335. 22-8-16 
MAN OR WOMAN to do door 
to door, survey work. Salary 
plus commission, No selling re- 
quired. Apply in person 8:30- 
9:30 a.m. Monday-Friday. 3780 
Pontoon Road. 22-8-9tf 
A demonstrator for “San- 
dra Parties". Men or women- 


- work now to December. Week- 


ly pay check-no collecting-no 
delivering-no cash needed. Kit 
furnished. For more informa- 
tion call Betty 345-1388. 22-9-9 
INSTANT MONEY! Must be 
married, over 21, with car. 

Call between 4-6 p.m. 1-235-1722 
22-8-30 

WANTED IMMEDIATELY 
man or woman to supply con- 

sumers with Rawleigh House 
hold Products. Can earn $50 
weekly part time. Write giving 
phone number: Ray Harris 
Rawleigh Co., Freeport, Ill. or 

call 1-815-232-4161 from 8 to 4:30, 
19 


t.— ME 23 
NEWSBOYS WANTED, _néigh- 
borhood routes. Call 876-6050 
Monday, Thursday or Saturday 
—or apply in person, Granite 
City News Co., 1414-19th St 
23-5-17tf 
SYSTEMS ANALYST: Degree, 
financial experience or bill of 
al. $11,500 to $13,000. Call 
avis, 1 261. Data 
Placement Systems, Illini Build- 
ing, Alton. 23-8-1 
SHIPPING and Receiving Su- 
pervisor: Floor or building 
material. Local. $7,200. Call Mr. 
Davis, 1-465-4261 a Place- 
ment Systems, Building, 
Alton, 23-8-16 


JOB HUNTIN 


lini 


2 We have open- 

ings in management, admin- 
istrative and sales fields. Call 
Mr. DeVer, 4261. Data 
Placement Systems, Illini Build- 
ing, Alton. 23-8-16 


pbs of 
AL SECRETARY: Mature. 
personable individual. One 
man law office. Accurate typ- 
ing, machine dictation, book- 
keeping, meeting people, pre- 
requisite. Submit resume Box 
#99 c/o Press Record. _24-8-16 


HOUSEWIVES 


Pick up extra money while your chil- 
dren in school, Be @ counter 
woman for just @ few hours a day. 


Pleatant surroundings. 
necessary. Apply in perso 
coger. Interviews held Wed., 
to 5 PM. 


Na experience 


Family Restaurant 
27th & Madison Ave. 
Granite City 
An Equal Opportunity Employer 
M/F 


PART TIME sales lady. Contact 
Mr. Toms, Singer Sewing Co., 
3210 Nameoki Rd., Granite City. 
__24-8-16 tf 
MINORITY: Skilled secretary, 
$114 week. Call Mrs, Berry, 
1-314-621-1311. Snelling, 319 N. 
4th, St. Louis. 24-8-16 
MATURE WOMAN to baby sit 
in my home week day morn- 
ings from 8:30 a.m. to 12:30 
p.m. Must provide own trans- 
portation. Pontoon Beach area. 
Call_931-0222. 24-8-16 


TELLER 
TRAINEE 


Local Savings & Loan 
Assn. needs alert young 
woman who can type. 
Learn teller skills. 35 
hour week. 
Write to: 
Box *CWEB 


c/o Press-Record 


Jobs of Int.—F 24 
MIDDLE” AGE female for 
church nursery. Call 877-1394. 
24-8-19 
TELLER TRAINEE — Figure 
aptitude. Local. Advance- 
ments. Plush office. $325. Call 
Mrs. Skelton, 1-465-4261. Data 
Placement Systems, Illini Build- 
ing, Alton. 24-8-16 
FRONT DESK Receptionist, to 
$375. All you need is typing 
ability and poise handling. 
Phone Mrs. Berry, 1-314-621-1311. 
Snelling, 319 N. 4th, St. Louis. 
24-8-16 


Employment Wtd. 25 
CHUCK’S Well Service: Works 
on water softeners pum, 
and wells. Call 1-288-7452. 25-9-13 
“CONCRETE WORK—_ side- 
walks, driveways % patios, 
etc. Call 931-2452. 25-8-30 


TREE AND shrubbery work of 
all kinds, insured, reliable and 
reasonable prices. Free esti- 
mates. Spray for bag worms 
now. Call Lee for trees, 876-2810 
or 345-6460. 25-8 
AUTO TUNE-UPS, $19.95. Call 
452-4769 anytime. __25-8-26 
CARPET & furniture cleaned, 
your home. Reasonable 
prices. Free estimates. Super- 
ior Carpet. Call 931-1420 . 25-9-6 
HOME REPAIRING. All types. 
_ Call Lee, 931-0467. 25-8-19 
TRASH HAULING: Barrels 
emptied, basements cleaned. 
Barrels for sale. Call 877-4497 
25-8-23 
HAULING and dirt 
6 days a week. After 
0 


TRASH | 


some [] 


“Call 876-2092, 25-8- 
TRASH HAULING — Barrels 
emptied. Call 877-4212. 25-8-16 
FINISHED YARD GRADING, 
sodding and garden plowing. 
Call_ 877-1521. 25-8-16 
TRASH HAULED, Ep, barrels emp- 
tied, basements and garages 
cleaned. Call 877-9024. _ 25-8-16 
TRONINGS WANTED. 
Call 876-2: 


BOB'S 
Modernizing 


Exterior Painting 


Trim Is Our Specialty 
FREE ESTIMATES 


931-6191 


TRASH HAULING, pit cleaning. 
Trash barrels for sale. Call 
Jack, 877- 1271. 25-9-2 
TRAS 
pits, 
any 
1776 
TRASH hauled, barrels “sold, 
sheds torn down and removed, 
basements cleaned. Free esti- 
mate. Call 877-1457. 25-8-23, 
GENE’S Home Improvement: 
Anything from lawn to roof. 
Quality work at low prices. 
Free estimates. Call 877-6691. 
25-8-23 


258-23 


garages cleaned. Cal 
time Mon, thru Sat. 876- 


“alterations, repai 
dressmaking. 2449 Woodlawn. 

Call 931-1154. 25-8-16 

JUNK HAULED: barrels and 
basements emptied. Will haul 


SEWING: 


6 all kinds of junk! Call 931-2260. 


a _25-8-16 
TRASH HAULING: Trash bar- 
rels emptied $1.25. Call 877- 
0337. pa 
TRONINGS: 20c apiece, $1.25 
an hour. Call 931-5139. 16 
BROW! “Insured Tree Re- 
moval Service: Topping and 
removal of dead and dangerous 
trees, Shrubbery pruned. Twen- 
ty years experience. Free esti- 
mates. Call 345-1948. 9 
AIR CONDITIONING service, 
home and car. Call 451-4742. 


BABY SITTING in my home, 
day or’ night. 1836 Spruce. 
‘After 5 p.m 7 aoe 
ALE 
TRASH HAULING, junk, bush 
limbs, broken furniture, base> 
ments ‘and garages cleaned. 
Call_ 877-0037. 25-8-26 
HOME REPAIRS — all type: 
Call 451-4742 


Personal 26 
WANTE! Five fat men for 

Spa research program, who 
would like a new physique. Call 
876-1925. 26-8-30 
BRIDAL & FORMAL, 2013 Del- 

mar, offers the best budget- 
wise and fashion-wise. Free al- 
terations. Call 877-3886. _26-9-9 


Business Cards 28 
SERVICE AND  INSTALLA- 

TION on window and central 
air conditioning units. Free es- 
timates. Call_797-0353. 28-9-2 
FURNITURE UPHOLSTERY 

and repairing, cushions filled, 
overstuffed furniture a special- 
ty. Bolliger Upholstery, 1508 
Pontoon 876-8919. 28-10-11 


KIDDIE KORNER 


Hours: 
Phon 
Sponsored by 
FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 


AIR CONDITIONING and re- 
frigeration Service. Call 877- 
2933 28-9-6 


WHY PAY MORE? 


GRANITE 
ROOFING SUPPLIES 


Phone id ae g81- "5570 


WE REPAIR OLD ROOFS, 
WE APPLY NEW ROOFS, 
WE’LL KEEP YOU DRY! 


ROACHES, waterbugs, most 

household pests, $1 per room. 
Stone Exterminators. Call 876- 
1035. 28-8-16 


25-8-23" 


Business Cards 


28 | Business Cards 


28 


THE OTHER PLACE 
FOR BEAUTY 


304 BROADWAY 


VENICE, ILL 


WELCOMES 
DOROTHY BEGRATH & LETTIE KELLY 


Dee Milkoski, owner 


AUTO LICENSE SERVICE, 
Judd, 2776 Madison Avenue. 


_28-7-29tf 
FOR THE best deal in town, 


call D&B Carpet Service. Call 
876-6439. 28-9-30 
AIR - CONDITIONING Service: 
Window or central systems 
Fast, efficient, reliable service. 
Call_976-0562_or 451-6519. 28-9-6 


HAPPY DAY 


CHILD CARE CENTER 
877-8834 


CUSTOM UPHOLSTERING by 
Keller, work guaranteed. Call 
877-6323, 


WE STOP LEAKS 
st, ROOFING 
Quad-City COMPANY 
OLD ROOFS REPAIRED 
NEW ROOFS APPLIED 
DAY OR 
wicit 877-0845 
Over 6000 Satisfied Customers 
JOHN JANCO, Jr. 
800 STATE ST., MADISON, ILL 


TREE, shrub and lawn spray- 
ing. Moles exterminated 
Stone Exterminators, call 876- 
1035. 


28-8-16 — 


TERMITES—TERMITES—TER- 

MITES. Stop their damage 
now, we guarantee for five 
years at no extra cost to you. 
Stone Exterminators, phone 876- 
1035. 28-8-16 


TOYS 
and 
HOBBIES 
GUNS 


and 


Sporting Goods 


HARDWARE 
AUTOMOTIVE 


BELLEMORE 
TRU VALUE 


BELLEMORE 
SHOPPING CENTER 


Open 9 A.M. to 9 P.M. 


PORTER PAINTING & DRY- 

WALL CO., specializing in 
hanging, taping & painting of 
drywall. Interior and exterior 
painting. All work guaranteed. 
Free estimates. 18 yrs. of ex- 
perience. Insure bonded and 
union. Residential & comm 
Call 931-2973. 28-8-19 
CARPENTER WOR! ing, 

roofing and general repair. 
Call 28-8-16 
PULLEY'S Trash Service — 

Call 876-6933. 28-10-4 
IR CONDITIONING Service: 

Central and window units. 
Free estimates on installation. 
Call 877-1272, 28-8-1 


Douglas Contracting 
Home Improvements, Roof- 
ing, Room Additions, Car- 
ports, Garages or a Custom 
Home. 


PHONE 876-5692 


FOR CONTROL of all house- 

hold pests, call A-B-C Termite 
and Pest Control. We specialize 
in roaches, waterbugs and ants. 
90 day guarantee. For very rea- 
sonable prices and fast service 
phone 876-5809. 28-8-30 
JUNK CAR! Pick up free. Call 

876-6439. 28-9-30 
HOME IMPROVEMENT. Room 

additions. Garages, kitchen 
cabinets, rathskellers. Call 877- 
Og 
FURNITURE UPHOLSTERING 

and repairing. Large selec- 
tion of materials and vinyls. 
Custom work at reasonable 
rates. Modern _upholstering. 
1423 23rd:Street, Phone 877-8392 
or 877-8155. 28-12-30 


Lost and Found 29 


LOST: Apricot poodle, 
in need of clipping, collar & 
flea collar. Rabies tag #17871. 
Lakeview Drive area. Call 931- 
2761. ___29-8-16 
LOST: Sheltie Female, 13 mos. 
old. Looks like Toy Collie, 
very shy. Name Taffy. Lost in 
Wilson Park area Sunday. Re- 
ward. Call 876-7035. 
TWO FEMALE hunting dogs, 8 
months old. Black and white 
and brown and black. Reward. 
Call 931-2844. —29-8-16 
LOST: Whi chihuahua with 
brown markings. In vicinity 
of 10th and Madison. Answers 
to **Pixie’’. Call 877-6322. 29- 


16 

Notices 
ALTERATIONS on ladies wear. 
Reasonable prices, fast serv- 
ice. 2013 Delmar, Call 877-3886. 
30-9-9 


CUSTOM MADE 
PICTURE FRAMES: 
G.C. GLASS, 18th & Edison 


876-9222 


Card of Thanks 32 
We wish to thank our many 
friends, neighbors and relatives 
for their expressions of. sym- 
pathy, prayers and floral offer- 
ings during the loss of our 
grandfather, JOHN “JACK” 
WILLIAMS. Special thanks to 
Rev. Ralph Craycraft, pallbear- 
ers, Mercer Funeral Home and 
those who contributed food. 
The family of 
JOHN “JACK” WILLIAMS 
32-8-16 
We wish to extend our h t- 
felt thanks to all who so kindly 
assisted and for the words of 
sympathy and beautiful floral 
offerings extended at the death 
of our beloved wife and mother, 
VIRGINIA 
W. STUMBAUGH 
and SON 


PENROD who *p: 

Aug. 15, 1967: 

The flowers we place upon 
your grave, 

May wither and decay; 

But love for you who sleeps 
beneath, 

Will never fade away. 

Sadly missed by: 


loving memor 
mother and grandmother, 
MARIE JACOBS, who passed 
away 7 years ago, Aug. 18, 1964: 
We miss you so much; mom, 
but each day just draws us 
nearer 
Sadly missed by: 
CHILDREN and 
GRANDCHILDREN 


In 


Tn loving mem 
mother, daughter 
VIRGINIA 


sister, 
BECK- 
ay Aug. 15, 


Sadly missed by 
CHILDREN, MOM & DAD, 
BROTHERS & SISTER 
33-8-16 
In loving memory of THOMAS 
VOLOSKI, Aug. 17, 1970: 
Not dead ‘to us who loved him, 
Not lost, but gone before; 
He lives with us in memory, 
And will forever more. 
Sadly missed by: 
THE FAMILY 


Public Ne 


CLAIM NOTICE 
STATE OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE CIRCUIT COURT 
OF THE 
THIRD JUDICIAL CIRCUIT 
+ MADISON COUNTY, 
PROBATE DIVISION 

IN THE MATTER OF THE 
ESTATE OF MATILDA FABI 
NO FINLEY, DECEASED 

No. 71-P-388 

Notice is given of the death 
of the above. 

Date Letters 
August 4, 1971. 

Administrator: Robert 
Finley of 2007 Harris St., 
ison, Ilinois 62060. 

Attorney: Harry E. Hartman 
of Granite City, illinois. 

Claims against the estate may 
be filed in the office of the Cir- 
cuit Court, Probate Division, 
County Courthouse in Edwards- 
ville, Ilinois, within 7 months 
from date of issuance of let- 
ters; and any claim not so filed 
is barred as to the estate in- 
ventoried within that period 
Also, copies of claims must be 
mailed or delivered to the ad- 
ministrator and to the attorney. 

WILLARD V. PORTELL 
Clerk of the Circuit Court 
9-16 


Were - Issued 
T. 
Mad- 


-8-9-16- 
CLAIM NOTICE 
STATE OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE CIRCUIT COURT 
OF THE 
THIRD JUDICIAL CIRCUIT 
MADISON COUNTY, 
PROBATE DIVISION 
IN THE MATTER OF THE 
ESTATE OF MILDRED E. 

McFAIN, DECEASED 

No. 71-P-409 
Notice is given of the death of 
the above. 

Date Letters Were 
August 11, 1971 

Administrator: William E. 
McFain of Granite City, Illinois 

Attorney: C. R. Brady of 
Belleville, Tlinois 

Claims against the estate may 
be filed in the office of the Cir- 
cuit Court, Probate Division, 
County Courthouse in Edwards- 
ville, ‘Illinois, within 7, months 
from date of issuance of let- 
ters; and any claim not so filed 
is barred as to the estate in- 
ventoried within that period. 
Also, copies of claims must be 
mailed or delivered to the ad- 
ministrator and to the attorney. 

Willard V. Portell 
Clerk of the Circuit Court 
34-8-16-23-30 
NOTICE OF LETTING 

Sealed bids will be received 
by the Clerk, Village of Pontoon 
Beach on or before August 26th, 
1971 for regular and ethyl 
gasoline. 

By order of the President and 
Board of Trustees, Pontoon 
Beach, Illinois. 

KATHLEEN BLEDSOE 
Village Clerk 


Issued: 


348-16 


Public Notices 


Honorable William Johnson 
Associate Circuit Judge of the 
Third Judicial Circuit 
Madison County 
JUDGES SALE 
IN THE THIRD 
JUDICIAL CIRCUIT OF 
MADISON COUNTY, ILLINOIS” 
STATE OF ILLINOIS ) 
SS, 


34 


» 
COUNTY OF MADISON) 
No. 63 C 644 
STOLZE LUMBER COMPANY, 
An Illinois Corporation, 
Plaintiff.) 


—vs— 

KENT REBER REAL ESTATE 

COMPANY, A Corporation, 

et al., 

Defendants.) 

PAUL SEEBOLD CONCERETE 
COMPANY, A Corporation, 

Petitioners to Intervene) 


and 

FIRST GRANITE CITY NA- 

TIONAL BANK, 
Counter-Claimant.) 
—vs— 

JERALD E. KENT, PATRICIA 
KENT, and KENT-REBER 
REAL ESTATE COMPANY, 
INC., A Corporation, KENT 
QUALITY CONSTRUCTION, 
INC., STERLE MORROW, 
EEMA MORROW, GRANITE 
CITY TRUST AND SAVINGS 
BANK, LOREN McKEAL and 
SHIRLEY MCcKEAL, OSIE 
SOUTHWICK, BETTY -M. 
WELCH and MADISON COUN- 
TY FEDERAL SAVINGS & 
LOAN ASSOCIATION, 

Counter-Defendants.) 
PUBLIC NOTICE IS HERE- 

BY GIVEN that in pursuance of 

a Decree made and entered by 

said Court, in the above en- 

titled cause, on the 17th day of 

May, A.D. 1971, I, William John- 

son, Associate Circuit Judge of 

the Third Judicial Circuit of 

Madison County, Illinois, will, 

on Thursday, the 26th day of 

August, 1971, at the hour of 2:00 

O'clock in the afternoon at 

Court Room No. 6 on the Third 

Floor of the City Hall of Gran- 

ite City, Illinois in the City of 

Granite City, County of Madison 

and State of Illinois, sell to the 

highest and best bidder for cash 
the following described real 
estate and premises in said De- 
cree mentioned, situated in the 

County of Madison and State of 

Illinois, to-wit 
Lots 2, 4, 22, 23, 26, 29 and 
34 LAKEVIEW ESTATES, a 
subdivision according to the 
plat thereof recorded in the 
Recorder's Office of Madison 
County, in Plat Book 32, Page 
11, situate in the County of 
Madison and State of Illinois. 
Dated: July 6, 1971. 

WILLIAM E. JOHNSON 
Associate Circuit 
Madison Count: 


CLAIM NOTICE 
STATE OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE CIRCUIT COURT 


F 
THIRD JUDICIAL CIRCUIT 
MADISON COUNTY, 
PROBATE DIVISION 

IN THE MATTER OF THE 
ESTATE OF EVERETT DEN- 
NIS, DECEASED.* 

No, 71-P-329 

Notice is given of the death 
of the above. 

Date Letters Were Issued: 
August 3, 1971. 

Executor: Barbara Bilbrey of 
2120 Missouri Avenue, Granite 
City, Mlinois. 

Attorney: Chapman, Talbert 
and Chapman of Granite City, 
Illinois. 

‘Claims against the estate may 
be filed in the office of the Cir- 
cuit Court, Probate Division, 
County Courthouse in Edwards- 
ville, Illinois, within 7 months 
from date of issuance of letters; 
and any claim not so filed is 
barred to the estate inven- 
toried within that period. Also, 
copies of claims must be mailed 
or delivered to the executor and 
to the attorney. 

WILLARD V. PORTELL 

Clerk of the Circuit Court 
34-8-9-16-23 

HIGHWAY NOTIC 

Notice of Letting of Contract 

Notice is hereby given that 
sealed bids will be received by 
the Highway Commissioner of 
Venice Township at his office at 
1502 5th St. in Madison, Illinois, 
until 3 o'clock p.m. at Thursday, 
Aug. 26th, 1971, for furnishing 
and applying the following ma- 
terials for the 1971 season. 

11,500 gallons, Bituminous Ma- 
terial, Liquid Asphalt, MC-800/ 
3000, (Furnished and Spread). 

485 tons, Seal Coat Aggregate, 
CA-16 or CA-16 (mod) (Fur- 
nished and Spread). 

The right is reserved to re- 
ject any and all proposals and 
to waive technicalities. The re- 
finery Bill of Lading, presented 
as delivery tickets, shall be fur- 
nished to the Highway Commis- 
sioner. 

Bid blanks may be secured 
at the office of the Township 
Highway Commissioner. 

By order of the Highway 
Commissioner of Venice Town- 
ship. 

FRANK KIMACK 
Highway Commisioner 
34-8-16 


NOTICE OF LETTING 

Sealed bids will be received 
by Clerk, Village of Pontoon 
Beach on or before August 26th, 
1971 for a Police Car as fol- 
lows: One (1) full size standard 
model four door sedan, 350 cubic 
inch or bigger, regular gas, V-8 
engine, automatic transmission, 
three (3) speed, power steering, 
power disc brakes, air con 
tioning, vinyl seats (if avail- 
able). 

By Order of the President and 
Board of Trustees, Pontoon 
Beach, Illinois. 

KATHLEEN BLEDSOE 
Village Clerk 
34—8-16-19 
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Publie Notices 34 


PUBLIC NOTICE 

Non- Payment of Persgnal 
Property Taxes—Madison Coun- 
ty, Illinois. 

Notice is hereby given that 
within 90 days after Personal 
Property taxes become delin- 
quent, which is June Ist, there 
will be published in this news- 
paper a list of all unpaid Per- 
sonal Property Taxes in the fol- 
lowing. townships: _Nameoki, 
Granite City and Venice. 

This is required by the Illt- 
nois Revised Statutes Chapter 
120, Paragraph 692 which reads 
as follows: 

In counties of less than 500,000 
inhabitants, the County collec- 
tor shall annually publish a 
complete list of the names of 
Persons who are delinquent in 
payment of Personal Property 
Tax, the amount of the unpaid 
Personal Property Tax and the 
amount of interest accrued. 

Such publication shall be 
made within 90 days after such. 
taxes become delinquent, and 
such list shall be printed in one 
or more newspapers published 
in the county. In any township 
in which there is published a 
newspaper of general circula-: 
tion, the list of such township 
shall be published in one or 
more such newspapers. The 
newspapers in which such lists 
are published shall be entitled: 
to a fee at the rate of 20c per 
column line. 


In as much as most tax bills 
were not mailed before June 1st 
1971, the delinquent date on 
Personal Property for the 
above Townships will vary: 
Nameoki and Chouteau Town- 
ships became delinquent on 
August 2, 1971. Granite City 
Township will be delinquent 
September 2, 1971. 

Last day to pay delinquent 
Personal Property Taxeso be- 
fore publication will be Septem- 
ber 14, 1971, 

GEORGE MUSSO 

Madison County Treasurer 

34-8-16 


PUBLIC NOTICE 
Notice is hereby given that the 
Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany applied to the Federal 
Communications Commission on 
August 3, 1971 for permission to 
offer telegraph service to resi- 
dents in Granite City, Illinois, 
in a new manner, The Com- 
pany’s proposal calls for the 
sending and receiving of mes- 
sages and money orders and 
physical delivery service in 
Granite City to be provided by 
Graham's ‘Business Products, 
Inc., 1915 Delmar Avenue, Gran- 
ite City, Illinois which will be 
the agent of the telegraph com- 
pany observing open hours from 
8 A.M. to 6 P.M. Monday 
through Friday, 8 A.M. to 2 
P.M. Saturday and closed on 
Sunday. Telephone acceptance 
and delivery service for tele 
grams will be provided toll free 
through the Western Union. of- 
fice at Mount Vernon, Illinois, 
which observes “always open” 
hours Monday through Sunday 
at no added cost to residents in 
Granite City. A local toll-free 
telephone number for reaching 
the always-open office at, Mount 
Vernon, Illinois will be pub- 
lished in the Granite City tele- 
phone directory at the earliest 
possible time following approv- 
al of this request, The hours of 
operation under the new pro- 
posed plan in Granite City are 
25 hours shorter per week than 
the combined open hours pres- 
ently observed by the com- 

ice and the after-hour 
agency offite, but equal to the 
open hours|of the company op- 
erated office. If permission for 
this change in method of serv- 
ice in Granite City is granted 
the operations will be trans- 
ferred from the Western Union 
telegraph office at 1835 State 
Street, and the after - hour 
agency at Quad City Cab, 1339 
19th Street, Granite City, TIli- 
nois to the new agency without 
interruption in service. Any 
member of the public desiring 
to express opinion on this appli- 
cation may communicate in 
writing with the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20554 on or before 
September 7, 1971. 34-8-16-23 


ASSUMED NAME 
PUBLICATION NOTICE 

Public Notice is hereby given 
that. on July 29, A.D. 1971, a 
certificate was filed’ in the 
Office of the County Clerk of 
Madison County, Illinois, setting 
forth the names and post-office 
addresses of all of the persons 
owning, conducting and trans- 
acting the business known as 
HIDEG DRUGS, located at 
1128 Madison Avenue, Madison, 
Illinois. 


pad an 29th 
“oe day of July, 
 EULATEE HOTZ 
County Clerk 
34-8-2-9-16 


ASSUMED NAME 
PUBLICATION NOTICE 

Public Notice is hereby given 
that on August 5th, A.D. 1971, a 
certificate was filed in the Of- 
fice of the County: Clerk of 
Madison County, Illinois, setting 
forth the names and post-office 
addresses of all of the persons 
owning, conducting and: trans- 
acting the business known as 
TRI-CITY COAL and ICE 
COMPANY, located at 1427 
Market Street, Venice, Illinois. 

Dated this 5th day of August, 


A.D. 1971. 
EULALIA HOTZ 
County Clerk 
46-0-16-3 
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Public Notices 3. 


ASSUMED NAME 
PUBLICATION NOTICE 

Public Notice is hereby given 
that on August 5, A.D. 1971, a 
certificate was filed in the Of- 
fice of the County Clerk. of 
Madison County, Illinois, setting 
forth the names and post-office 
addresses of all of the persons 
owning, conducting and trans- 
acting the business known as 
BROADWAY METALS, , located 
at 1427 Market Street, Venice, 
Illinois. 


Dated this 5th day of August, 


A.D. 1971. 
EULALIA HOTZ 
County Clerk 
34-8-9-16-23 


Medication Stolen 


Forty-nine nerve pills and 13 
asthma capsules were stolen 
from the bedroom of the home 
of Robert W. Campbell, 2077 
Fourteenth St., he reported at 
4:50 p.m, Sunday. There was 
ng forced entry. 


Hit-and-Run Accident 

A hit-and-run driver struck an 
auto driven id =R. 
Hodges, St., Ven- 
ice, at 5:30 p.m. Saturday at 
21st Street and Madison Ave- 
nue, 


Two Autos Sideswipe 

While leaving a driveway, an 
auto driven by Clem T. Fisler, 
Sti Louis, was sideswiped by a 
car driven by Randall R. Hill, 
1721 State. St, at 11:15 a.m. 
Friday at\1827 Madison Ave. 


Auto Aerial Broken 

Roy Logan, 81 Riviera Drive, 
reported at 9:50 p.m. Sunday 
that the aerial on his 1963 auto 
was broken while he was 
watching a softball game at 
Worthen Park. 


$120 Minibike Stolen 
A $120 minibike was stolen 
from the unlocked garage of 
Ed Werner, 2254 Cleveland 
Blvd., during the night, he re- 
ported at 5:35 p.m. Sunday. 


MORE ABOUT 


: City Founders 


France; W. C. Urban, Hoyt 
Metal Co, manager and original 
president of the Granite City 
high school board, 

Ben Schermer, operator of 
Ben Schermer & Brothers gro- 
cery and later of Ben Schermer 
Hardware, and a volunteer 
scouter; Roy C. Barney, 
banker. 

Robert |H. Larner, grade 
school’ board president, Moose 
secretary and business agent 
for Granite City Lodge 1, 
Amalgamated Association of 
Iron, Steel & Tin Workers; 
Charles A, Uzzell, druggist and 
1909-10 mayor. 

Harry J. Anderson, manager 
of the Childs & Anderson furni- 
ture store) and a deputy marri- 
age license clerk; Charles W. 
Pershall, founder of the Tri- 
City Grocery C 

Harolt |R,. Fischer, banker 
and Southern Illinois University 
president; Robert Gibson, IIli- 
nois AFL-CIO  secretary-treas- 
ufer. * 
|Robert: ‘Stevens, present city 
clerk whose father and grand- 
father held the same office, the 
latter serving in the position 
starting in 1896, the year Gran- 
jte City was incorporated; Dr. 
Robert W. Binney, pioneer 
Granite City medical doctor. 

Henry [D. Karandjeff, banker 
and civic planner and leader; 
Joseph Grant, Boilermakers 
‘Union international vice-presi- 
«ent; Nathan Fleishman, cloth- 
‘ing store owner; and Ralph T. 
Smith, native Granite Cityan 
who served as a United States 

nator from Illinois. 


Registration of Voters - 
18 to 21 is Scheduled 


A series of special voter reg- 
istration centers to enroll newly 
qualified voters in the 18 to 21 
year range will be held this 
week and next in the Quad-City 
area and other parts of Madison 
County by the office of County 
Clerk Eulalia Hotz. 

Miss Hotz told the Press- 
Record that she anticipates the 
registration of at least 10,000 
voters in the 18 to 21 group, 
which would bring Madison 
County's total voter registration 
in excess of 130,000. On the 
basis of present registration 


- figures, from 2,5000 to 3,000 of 


the registrants would be from 
the Quad-City area. 


Others May Register 
The special registration pe- 
riods will not be limited, how- 
ever, to the younger set of vot- 
ers. Any person qualified to 
vote who has not registered, or 
those who are registered but 
need to change or correct their 
voting records, may do so at the 
special registration periods dur- 

ing the designated periods. 


Qualification of voters also 
have been liberalized by legis- 
lative revisions of the Election 
Code. Persons are now qualified 
to become registered voters if 
they have lived in the state six 
months, lived 30 days in the pre- 
cinct and are 18 years of age or 
older. All voters must be citi 
zens 

In the past a year's residency 
in the state, 90 days residency 
in the county and 30 days in the 
precinct were necessary quali- 
fications. 

Special registration centers 
scheduled in the Quad-City area 
are: 

iranite City — Champion's 
Food Market, Aug. 19, noon to 
7 p.m.; Kroger’s Nameoki Vil- 
lage Shopping Center, Aug. 20, 
noon to 7 p.m. and Au 10 
a.m. to 5 p.m.; American Na- 
tional Bank, Aug. 20, 4 p.m. to 
7 p.m.; ‘Cohen Food Market 
parking lot, Aug. 20, noon to 7 
p.m.; Granite City Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank, Aug. 27, 4 p.m. to 

A & P Store, American 
Shopping Center, Aug 

, noon to 7 p.m, and Aug. 280 

10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 


Other Centers Listed 


Madison 
cer 


Schermer’s Gro- 
Sept. 4, 10 a.m. to 5 p.m 


Sports Gear Stolen 


Donald G. Adams, 4066 Vesci 
Ave., reported at 2:25 p.m. Fri 
day that an eight piece golf 
set, bag and valued at 
$250, and fishing tackle in a 
box valued at $200 were stolen 


from his garage during July 


Turns Left, Collides 


While making a left turn, an 
auto driven by Timothy W 
Gardnér, 2230 Cleveland Blvd., 
Collided with an auto driven by 
Eugene Krause, St. Petersburg, 
Fla., at 1 Saturday at 
20th . Street Madison Ave 
nue. 


1m 
and 


Injured in Accident 


40, of 3805 Apt 
H. Village Lane, was admitted 
to St. Elizabeth Hospital at 3:30 
p.m. Thursday with injuries sus- 
tained in an auto accident. 
X-rays were taken of the skull 
and left knee. 


Faye Gaumer, 


Three Tires Punctured 


Mrs. Judith Rozell, 3712 Ki 

patrick Homes, reported at 8:10 
a.m, Saturday that someone 
punctured three tires of an auto 
owned by George Free, 2020 
Iowa St., while it was parked 
at her home during the night. 


MISS JUDY’S 


‘FASHIONS for 


1908 Delmar 
Open Daily 10 a.m. to 





YOUNG GIRLS’ 


Granite City 
5:30 p.m. Fri. "til 8:30 


Mitchell—Cedar Park Confec- 
tionery, Aug. 20 & 21, 10 a.m. to 
6 p.m.; Presley's Market, 317 
E. Chain of Rock Rd., Aug. 27, 
10 a.m. to 6 p.m. 

Pontoon Beach—A & J Mar- 
ket, 4085 Pontoon Road, Sept. 3, 
noon to 7 p.m., Sept 4, 10 a.m. 
to 5 p.m.; Schermer’s XL Hard- 
ware,$ 4000 Pontoon Road, Sept. 
10, 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. and Sept. 
11, 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. 

Venice — Tri-City Grocery, 
Broadway, Aug. 20, noon to 7 
p.m., Aug. 21, 10 a.m. to 5 p.m.; 
Solo Banks Grocery, 1101 Logan 
Ave., Aug.-28, 10 a.m, to 5 p.m.; 
West Madison Memorial Center, 
Sept. 3, 10 a.m. to 4 p.m.; Eagle 
Park Acres, Mrs. Catherine 
Smith, 201 Terry St., Madison, 
phone 451-7930 for appointment. 


Chouteau Township to 
Fight Trash Dumping 


The Chouteau Township board 
of trustees agreed Saturday to 
undertake. a campaign against 
the dumping of trash and the 
abandonment of junk autos in 
the township. 

The action stemmed from re- 
cent citizen complaints about 
trash being dumped along Old 
Alton Road south of Maryville 
Road. Walter C. Sparks, super- 
visor, and James L. Estes, high- 
way commissioner, were or- 
dered to make arrangements 
with Paul W. Hawkins, county 
sanitation engineer, for imme- 
diate prosecution of offenders 

The board also agreed to ar- 
range a meeting with the trus- 
tees of the East Side Levee and 
Sanitary District this month to 
complain of stagnant water in a 
ditch between Old Alton Road 
and the former Route 40 and 
Route 66 bypass. 


House Burglarized 


Robert W. Cooper, 751 
Twenty-seventh Place, reported 
at 1:35 p.m. Sunday that while 
the family was out of town 
someone broke a window.to en- 
ter his home and stole $70 in 
coins, ¢ ch, a 20 gauge 


shotgun and a caliber rifle. 


Typewriter, Radio Stolen 
ewriter and a portable 
ued at $47 were stolen 

from the office of Aetna 

Freight Lines, 1501 Grand Ave., 
reported at 8:10 a.m. 
Entry 

an 


overhead door 


Auto Aerial Broken 

Mike Starko, 2556 State St 
reported at 10:35 p.m. Saturday 
that while he was watching a 
softball game at Worthen Park 
someone broke his auto radio 
verial and the door locks and 
placed two dents. in the 
door 


Truck, Engine Collide 

A dump truck driven by Otis 
J. Holt, 1319 Meridian St., and 
a Granite City Steel Co. switch 
engine collided at 11:15 a.m 
Friday at the Edwardsville 
Road rail crossing. 


Burglary at Sales Office 
A $150 stereo set, a box of 
valued at $150 and $20 
fron a file cabinet were stolen 
in a burglary at Chalet Mobile 
Homes Sales, Rural Route One 
is was reported at 7:30 a.m. 
Saturday. 


TV Set, Radio Stolen 

A 17-inch television set 
ued at $57 and a radio valued 
at $20 were stolen in a burglary 
at the home of Claude Jones, 
312 Terry St., Eagl Park 
Acres, it was reported noon 
Saturday. 


Licenses Issued 

Marriage licenses have been 
issued in St. Louis to Donald R. 
Thomas of Granite City, and 
Beverly A. Ogden of St. Louis, 
and Mark S. Zar of Skokie, Ill., 
and Debra E. Berger of Granite 
City 


Pistols Taken 

Two pistols were taken from 
Tony & Joe's ‘Tavern, 1500 
Third St., Madison, owners re- 
ported at 7 a.m. today The pis- 
iols, which were locked in a 
liquor cabinet, were last seen 
July 23. 


‘Office Desk Ransacked 
An office desk was ransacked 


was gained by / 


Western Union 
Seeks to Change 
Service Here 


Western Union Telegraph Co. 
has petitioned the Federal 
Communications Commission for 
permission to change its meth- 
od of service in the Quad-City 
area in a program that would 
shut down the company’s Gran- 
ite City office at 1835 State St. 

The company’s proposal calls 
for sending and receiving of 
messages and money orders, and 
delivery service, by Graham’s 
Book Store during regular busi- 
ness hours. The new service 
also would provide toll-free 
telephone acceptance and de- 
livery of telegrams through the 
Western Union office in Mount 
Vernon, Ill. 

The telephone service by the 
Mount Vernon office would be 
on a continuous basis, 24 hours 
per day, seven days a week, ac- 
cording to H. F. DeBord, a 
representative of the Chicago 
Western Union office. 

Arrangements for handling 
telegrams and money orders at 
Graham’s Book Store will pro- 
vide service there from 8 a.m. 
to 6 p.m., Monday through Fri- 
day, and from 8 a.m. to 2 p.m. 
on Saturdays. There will be no 
Sunday service at Graham’s. 

The new service also would 
eliminate use by the company 
of the Quad-City Cab Co. which 
now serves as an after-hour 
agency for the present Western 
Union Office on State Street, 
DeBord said. 

If the petition is approved by 
the FCC the transition in serv- 
ice will be made without inter- 
ruption, DeBord added. 


$380 Radio-Phono Stolen 

James Greene, 2501 Washing- 
ton Ave., reported at 6 p.m. 
Saturday that a $380 portable 
AM/FM radio and record play- 
er were stolen from his li 
room during a burgla . 
was gained by forcing the door 
of the apartment. 


Auto Tires Switched 
Frances Voyles, 2010 E. 2 
St. reported at 6:10 p.m. Sz 
urday that someone replaced 
two new tires with old ones and 
broke the radio, antenna on her 
1963 auto parked at the rear of 
her apartment while she w: 
hospital patient since July 


Accident at Curb 

While backing to leave a 
parking space, an auto driven 
by by Joe Cobb, 2143 Delmar 
e., struck the front of an- 
other owned by Thomas Olsen, 
Downers Grove, parked at 4 
p.m. Thursday at 2147 Delmar 
Ave 


Four Traffic Charges 

Gary W. McCoy, 23, of 1520 
Fifth St., Madison, was ar- 
rested at 2 a&m. Saturday at 
19th Street and Delmar Avenue 
on charges of running a stop 
sign, eluding police, driving 
without a lid license and 
careless driving. 


TRAVELING BY AIR? CALL 
HOLIDAY SERVICE, 452-3131 


Ticket Exchange for 
Jubilee Pageant Opens 


The exchange of coupons sold 
by Little Miss Jubilee contest- 
ants for tickets to next week’s 
jubilee pageant is now being 
made, and coupon holders have 
been urged to make an early 
exchange to assure them of 
seats on the nights they wish. 

Earl Dotzauer, pageant ticket 
chairman, said a chart is lo 
cated in Jubilee Headquarters 
at 1930 Edison Ave. showing the 
location of all box seats, per- 
mitting patron ticket holders to 
select the seats they wish. 

The’ queen contest will con- 
tinue until Wednesday. After 
that time all tickets will be sold 
at gate prices. 

Robert McCrary, director of 
Jubilee pageant and events, 
said rehearsals for the pageant 
are going well, but there still 
is a need for several men and 
women to complete some of the 
larger production numbers. 
Children of junior high and 
high school age also are neded 
for some scenes. 

Anyone wishing to participate 
in the ‘pageant may call Mc- 
Crary at the Jubilee Head- 
quarters. 


Arrested In Venice 

James Edward Hardiman, 24, 
of 1024 Market St., Venice, was 
arersted in Venice yesterday on 
a Madison warrant charging 
battery. He ,was taken to the 
Madison jail and was being 
held today. He is charged with 
assaulting a Madison woman 
in a tavern Aug. 7. * 


School Burglarized 

All offices were ransacked 
and the kitchen was damaged 
in a burglary at Marshall 
School, it was reported Thurs- 
day. Change was taken from a 
soda machine. Entry was 
gained by breaking a window 
on the east side of the build- 
ing 


oananee=eaeaeaeeeeeeews* 
MORE ABOUT 


Fire Fatal 


the Neighborhood Youth Corps 


at the Granite City Army instal-- 


lation, Mr. Burkhall was born 
in St. Louis and resided in 
Madison 12 years. 

Survivors, besides his par- 
ents, are six sisters, Mrs. Rob- 
ert Branch, Miss Sharon How- 
ell, Miss Mattie Howell, Miss 
Minnie Howell, all of Madison, 
and Mrs, Alfred (Lovie) Hills of 
San Antonio, Tex., and two 
brothers, George and William 
Howell of Madison. 

Funeral services will be held 
at 1 p.m. Saturday at Dunbar 
School in Madison and inter- 
ment in Sunset Gardens of 
Memory, Stookey Township. 


Venice Man In Crash 


A truck driven by Bruce Ka- 
logerou of Venice was involved 
in a chain reaction crash in- 
volving five vehicles at 3:10 
p.m. Saturday in St. Louis 
County. One of the cars came 
to rest on top of two autos at a 
used car sales lof. Damage was 
set at $2,500. 


Battery Charge Filed 

James Edward Hartman, 24, 
of 1024 Market St., Venice, was 
arrested at 10:55 p.m. Saturday 
at the Venice Recreation Cen- 
ter by Venice police for Madi- 
son police on a battery com- 
plaint signed by Eythel Taylor, 
34 Lee Wright Homes, Bail was 
set at $100, 


Dog to Be Returned 

A German shepnerd dog, sto- 
len from the auto of Donna 
Brien, 2621 Highway 67, at 6:30 
p.m. Sunday at the Longbranch 
Tavern lot, apparently was 
taken by two persons from Mul- 
berry Grove who offered to re- 
turn’ it, she reported at 12:05 
a.m. today. 


NEW CAREER 


OPPORTUNITY! 


LEARN BASIC OR ADVANCED 
INCOME TAX PREPARATION 


teresting and 


Now, 


courses . . 
enced Block instructors. 


Features include: 


qualified graduates 


CPR No PNT ede: 


District Office: 8410 Stote St., E. St. Louis, II1., Phone 397-4049 


© Please send me free information about the H&R Block 
‘Course. This is a request for information 
only and places me under no obligation to enroll. 
(Check One) O BASIC 0 ADVANCED 


Income Tax 


NA 
ADDRES! 
erry. 
STA 


Thousands are earning good money in the fast-growing 
field of professional income tax service. ‘The work is in- 
satisfying. And the demand for trained 
consultants is increasing each year. 
H & R Block—America’s Largest Income Tax Serv- 
ice will teach you their exclusive method of preparing 
income tax returns, in two special income tax tuition 
basic and advanced. Supervision by experi- 


Course covers current tax laws, theory, and application 
as practiced in H & R Block offices from coast to coast. 


© Choice of days and class times 


© Diploma awarded upon graduation 
Employment opportunities for 


ENROLL NOW! 


For GRANITE CITY 
Write or Call 


AVGOL TIVW GNW di19 


8-16-2 & 
PHONE. 
IP CODE. 


DAY, ba 


Private Rites Tuesday 
For Former Resident 


Private graveside services 
will be conducted at 9 a.m. 
Tuesday at Jefferson Barracks 
National Cemetery, for Sterling 
R. Lane, 51, a former Granite 
City resident, who died Aug. 9 
in Long Beach, Calif. 

He was born in Stuart Coun- 
ty, Tenn. 

Survivors include six sons, 
Wendell, Randall, Kirby, Lon- 
nie, Lance and Ronnie Lane all 
of Richland, Wash.; one broth- 
er, Lewis’ Lane of Buffalo, 
N, Y.; four sisters, Mrs. Lorine 
Veasman’ and Mrs. Thelma 
Mathis both of Granite City, 
Mrs. Dorothy Caraway of St. 
Louis and Mrs. Vera Erdokas 
of Chicago. 

Details are given in the obit- 
uary column. 


$60 Stolen at Tavern 

Doris Wright, 1539 Madison 
Ave., reported’ at 1:50 p.m. 
Sunday that $60 in silver was 
taken from a cash box contain- 
ing $110 at Arky’s Rum Dum 
Tavern. 


$180 Minibike Stolen 

Ruby McCoy, 2514 W. 24th 
St., reported at 8:35 p.m. Fri- 
day that a black minibike val- 
ued at $180 was stolen from her 
back yard. 


TV Set, Meat Stolen 


While the family was sleep- 
ing, someone entered the apart- 
ment of Judith Rozell, 3712 
Kirkpatrick Homes, through an 
open kitchen window and stole 
a $169 portable television set 
and packages of meat valued at 
$29 from the refrigerator, she 
reported at 7 a.m. Saturday. 


Boat Tarp Ripped 

Ray Williamson, 2450 Lynch 
Ave., reported at 2:30 p.m. Fri- 
day that someone ripped the 
tarpaulin on his boat parked in 
his driveway. 


Bedspreads Stolen i 

Clifford Parks, 732 Twenty- 
sixth Place, reported at 9:50 
a.m. Friday that someone stole 
two bedspreads from a clothes 
line during the night. 


WATCH FOR 


Jack Johnson 
MUSIC 


8-HR. SALE 





INSTALL IT YOURSELF OR 


WE CAN DO 


IT FOR YOU 


Fedders GAS 
FURNACE 


80,000 BTU 
For Small Homes 


184" 


105,000 
For Medium 
Size Homes 


$204.95 


120,000 
For Larger 
Homes 


$229.95 


® All Models come with 
a combination heat- 
ing and air-condi- 
tioning Thermostat 

© 3-Speed Blower 

© 10-Year Warranty 

© 1-Year Free Service 

® A Size To Fit 
Every Job 


Easy To Add Air-Conditioning 


LET OUR MAN VISIT YOUR HOME AND GIVE YOU 
A BID ON COMPLETE INSTALLATION. 
PHONE 877-6000 


Let Friedman's furnish heating for your home now when you need 


it most! Compact, 


modern design allows installation in basement 


or utility room and it's all fully assembled end controls are mounted 


in place and wired. 


FRIEDMAN'S 


FIFTH & MADISON 


877-6000 


DINETTE 


49 


Convenient Terms 


Attractive 
chrome pedestal base table 


triple plated 


and two matching chairs. 
Roséwood high pressure 
plastic table top is heat 
ond mar-resistant for years 
of service. Pedestal base 
chairs. are comfortably pad- 
ded and upholstered in wash- 
able yinyl plastic. Legs 
haye self-leveling ferrules 
to protect floors give extra 
stability. Shop for savings. 


in a burglary at the Updike 
Service Station, Venice Avenue 
and Namoeki Road, it was re- 
ported at 6 a.m. Saturday. 
Change from a cigaret machine 
was missing. 


MISS JUDY'S 


‘FASHIONS for YOUNG GIRLS’ 


10% OFF THE PURCHASE 
PRICE OF TWO OR 
MORE OUTFITS — — — 
WITH THIS COUPON 
COUPON GOOD ONLY 


AUGUST 16 THRU AUGUST 25 


FAMILY TOURS CARRIER 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Whitaker, 
2228 Orville Ave., and grand- 
daughter, Patty Law, visited 
friends in Norfolk, Va. and 
were guests of Capt. F. B. 
Koch, captain of the aircraft 
carrier U. S. S. John F. Ken- 
nedy and toured the ship. “It 
was thrilling to stand on the 
flight deck, where Bob Hope 
held his program, and to see 
the high rize of the ship itself,” 
they commented, 


t 


FIFTH & MADISON. 


MADISON, ILLINOIS 
PHONE 877-6000. 


| FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 
| AFTER HOUR APPOINTMENTS ARE AVAILABLE 
BY PHONING 


876-6257 


OPEN EVERY MONDAY 
AND FRIDAY NIGHT 
UNTIL 8:30 P.M 


FREE PARKING 
FREE DELIVERY 
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The early years . 
were they like? 


~ Hatscher| and Mueller sold 

Ben Hur wheat flour, and the 

Granite Realty Co. advertised 

lots at $5 a foot and up. 

Fourteen thousand sycamore 
trees were planted. Eighteenth 
Street was the heart of the 
buginess district. 

The owner sought a strayed 
black horse described as ‘14 
hands high,” and a Granite City 
company announced that it and 
an} employe had parted com- 
pany, warning that “any bills 
paid to him will not be credited 
at this office.” 

' Granite City stressed that 

it was “an excellent change 

point for visitors” bound for 
the 1904 St. Louis World’s 

Fair. \ 

The Madison County 
Ferry Co. established Wed- 
nesday |night as well as 
weekend trips so that Illi- 
nois residents could view 
“The Pike” and other fair 
attractions. 

The »year of the fair was 
viewed as a “rebuff for the 
calamity Howlers,” with railway 
traffic heavy, new factories 
started and the steel mills busy 
filling orders. 

Fourth of July festivities at 
Horseshoe Lake featured bal- 
loon ascensions, “fat men’s 
races” and. “the customary 
free-for-alls.” 

Brick paving was planned for 
State, 19th and D Streets and 
Niedringhaus Avenue. 

The ‘‘Good Luck Store”’ flour- 
ished, but the luck was bad 
for victims of the “many shoot. 
ing affrays” recorded here. 

McKinley liné service was 
started in 1906, but some said 
people seemed to be getting 
around pretty well even without 
the new-fangled transportation 
facilities. 

“Gambling, fast horses and 
women” were blamed as two 
young mén admitted using their 
employers’ funds. 

Fishing and Hunting Here 

Mitchell was a popular family 
fishing and hunting resort, but 

» complaints developed when St. 
Louis and East St. Louis parks 
“put the) lid on’ drinking and 
local weekend crowds became 
too large. 
| An Elks Lodge was founded, 
free delivery of mail was start- 
ed and local men formed a unit 
of an organization with a jaw- 
breaking name, the Amalga- 
mated Association of Iron, Steel 
and Tin Workers. 

Thousands of men marched in 
yearly Labor Day parades. 

Five thousand attended the 
first Granite City Lutheran Hos- 
pital graduation, the 1907 class 
being composed of eight nurses, 
and newlywed couples were 
given charivaris. 

A “car every ten min- 
utes” was guaranteed as 
Tri-City Retail Merchants 
sponsored annual outings at 
Moellenbrock’s in 1906 and 
Bricker and Young’s place 
in 1907, 

Venice) Township was second 
richest |in Madison County, 
topped only by Alton on the 
assessment rolls. 

Halloween Customs 


Halloween celebrants were 
urged not to steal gates or put 
“tick-tadks” on windows. 

Cabbage throwing was per- 
mitted, if the patrolman was not 
looking, and ringing of doorbells 
was allowed, if it was not re- 
peated too often. , 

Many couples eloped, and 
Wagner Bottled Beer was 
popular. 

A British Parliament member 
who was secretary of the British 
Steel Smelters, Mill, Iron and 
Tin Plate Workers spoke here. 

Vocal, piano and violin se- 
lections highlighted Lyceum 
performances. 

Local farmers found it 
necessary to organize 
against hunters. “shooting 

lades off windmills and 
confusing mules for bears.” 

Oratory, declamation, essays 
and athletics highlighted annual 
Madison County High School 
Association contests, and regat- 
tas were held on Horseshoe 
Lake. 

‘A case of insanity was at- 
tributed to “being a_cigaret 
fiend and suffering a blow on 
the head.” 

Clubs and white helmets were 
ordered for Granite City police. 

A long fight to have Madison 
| Avenue paved was started. : 

Forcade and Bergmann’s 
Park, 20th Street and Washing- 
ton Avenue, was the scene of 

regular ball games. 

The | depression of 1908-09 
forced|some firms out of busi- 
ness but Strackeljahn and Hess 
started the Granite City Gro- 

cery Go. 

= ight County Seat 

Fifteen thousand viewed: an 
80-float Granite City parade 
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GRANITE CITY, ILLINOIS, MONDAY, AUGUST 16, 1971 


Granite City Once Known as. Six-Mile Prairie, Kinder Station 


Kinderhook church and school, built in 1858 


and razed in 1913. Located near thé present Emerson Grade School, the build- 
ing was named after Calvin Kinder, for whom the Granite City area originally 


sponsored by Madison County 
Farmers and the Domestic 
Science Association, 

A city court was created, and 
a Moose lodge was built. 

A move was started to 
bring the county seat to 
Granite City, where funds 
were contributed for con- 
struction of a courthouse. 

An economy move slashed 
Venice policemen’s monthly pay 
from $75 to $45, and journeyman 
barbers reduced haircut prices 
from 35 to 25 cents. 

Bulgarians and others of for- 
eign descent came here in 
large numbers to work at in- 
dustrial plants. 

Regulations governing sleep- 
ing rooms proved difficult to 
enforce when many of them 
said they did not understand 
English or the wording of city 
ordinances. 

On one weekend, 110 were 
arrested for multiple occupancy 
of rooms and 67 were lodged 
in jail. 

With the slack work of 1908, 
2500 immigrants were described 
as destitute by Rev. T. S. Bag- 
ranoff, who was active in ar- 
ranging relief for them. 

A minstrel show at McKinley 
High School auditorium in 1909 
attracted a large crowd. 

Henpecked Husbands 
As the Quad-Cities entered 

the second decade of the cur- 
rent century, local talk centered 
on a newly-formed Henpecked 
Husbands’ Club and on balloon 
“geronautic” tests and flights 
conducted at a field near the 
gas plant. 

Nineteenth Street was re- 
named Broadway, but the 
new designation did not last. 

Full names were suggest- 
ed for lettered streets, an 
idea which gained public ac- 
ceptance and was carried 
out in 1927. 


Eight thousand from here at- | 


tended Granite City Day as the 
county observed its centennial 
in Edwardsville Sept. 20, 1912, 
while 10,000 visited Moellen- 
brock’s resort on the Fourth of 
July. 

Club women gathered 500 
books for the first Granite 
City library. 

Presidential Candidate 
Woodrow Wilson addressed 
3,000 at the Washington Air- 
dome while police sought to 
hamper the activity of a 
large group of pickpockets 
in the crowd. 

As a new courthouse was 
started in Edwardsville in 1913, 
a drive was launched to obtain 
a hard road between there and 
Granite City. 

The Kinder church and 


school, opened in 1858, was 
razed in 1913. 


Installation of a garbage re- 
duction plant at Stallings was 
a major issue, and bells were 
placed on garbage collection 
horses to alert housewives. 

Problems of the pre-war years 
were varied. heat ‘wave 
caused an ice shortage, and a 
water main break left the com- 
munity without water for 12 
hours. 

Progress continued with the 
building of a Granite City post 
office. 

Women cast votes for the first 
time here in 1914, and the Pro- 
hibition movement was gaining 
in strength. 

But thoughts of Granite 
Cityans turned increasingly to 
Europe, where World War. I 
was in its infancy .. . a war 
destined to have a direct impact 
on local families. 


PRESIDENTIAL VISIT. The late President 


John F. Kennedy, seated in the convertible, is shown 
arriving at the Bellemore Village Shopping Center 
and an estimated crowd of 3,000 during his success- 


TWICE-A-WEEK — MONDAY AND THURSDAY 


was named. Railroads carrying freight and passengers here called the local 


stop Kinder until the city was established in 1896. 


Yul election campaign in October 1960. To the right 
of the then U. S, senator is Otto Kerner, destined to 
be elected governor of Illinois the following month. 


Wide Variety of 
Organizations 
In Community 


Clubs and organizations play 
an important role in the lives of 
Granite Cityans, if a listing 
published by the Tri-Cities 
Chamber of Commerce is any 
criterion. 


While not claiming to be a 
complete listing of area organ- 
izations, the booklet named 170 
groups of wide description, 

Service clubs are a major 
category. 

Organizations whose main in 
terests lie in civic service in- 
clude those working in such 
areas as scholarships, char- 
ity, disaster relief, hospital 
work, fund promotion, youth 
service and aid to the disabled. 


Clubs with primarily social 
interests aré also popular in 
the Quad-Cities: Included are 
garden and literary groups, 


“sororities, an alumni club and 


a country club. 


Parents’ organizations asso- 
ciated with schools also are 
numerous. The booklet listed 
two dozen groups at area public 
and parochial schools. 


A number of veterans’ and 
other military-associated organ- 
izations claim Granite Cityans 
as members. 

Among them are several 
groups stemming from World 
Wars I and II and the Korean 
War, auxiliaries of these posts, 
a few dating back to the Civil 
War and Spanish - American 
War, and organizations for the 
disabled. 

The Quad-Cities also possess 
a large number of fraternal 
groups, including men’s, wom- 
en’s and junior units. 

Another category found in this 
community is composed of po- 
litical clubs. 2 

Township and county central 
committees and other organiza- 
tions representing both major 
parties are active. 

Employment interest groups 
include business, secretarial, 
medical and ministerial asso- 
ciations and a labor council. 

Also found in this area are 
civic and community improve- 
ment associations. 
wiany. Granite Cityans also 
claim membership in groups 
whose main interests are in 
such fields as sports and youth 
activities. 


| 
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Six-Mile Prairie was possibly 
the first name applied to the 
Granite City area, unless: In- 
dians had a name for the ter- 
ritory centuries ago. 

It evolved from the flat land 
and the establishment of a set- 
tlement six miles east of the 
mighty Mississippi. 

Closely related to the early 
name was the Six-Mile house, a 
gathering place for drivers and 
travelers on the wagon trail 
leading toward Venice, where 
ferries operated. 

More of an inn in the old _ 
tradition than a hotel, it was @ 
pioneer among local business 
establishments. A post office 
designated as Six-Mile was 
opened in 1837. 


Later known as Heinemann’s, 
Six-Mile House fell to the axe 
of progress early in this cen- 
tury. 

A tavern was operated by @ 
man named Muse in a frame 
building popularly known as 
“Five - Mile House,” located 
about a mile closer to the river. 

“Four-Mile House” was at 
the present site of the Granite 
City Steel Co, Blast Furnace 
Division; an old farm dwelling, 
it was converted to Schmidt's 
tavern, 

Plank Road 

The business places were lo- 
cated along a plank road, on 
which tolls were charged for 
passage. 

The route to Venice was 
known as the old “national 

and part of it is now 
occupied by the Broadway 
thoroughfare. 

Kerr Island, surrounded by 
waters of the Mississippi, was 
its western terminus. The 
wagon trail extended all the 
way to the East Coast. 

The Merchants Bridge forms 
one of the most tangible links 
with the past. It was con- 
structed in 1890 as industrial 
leaders sought to connect both 
coasts by railway. 

Steeples of early church 
buildings towered over the 
Quad-Cities well into the 20th 
Century. 

Original schools also were 
among the major landmarks. 

A “shot tower’’ of the Markle 
Lead Works, later National 
Lead, stood like a sentinel 
among local industries for a 
decade into, this century. Built 
with the plant in 1894, it was 
anchored to the roof by a net- 
work of cables. 

Former Nickelodeon 

An early landmark, once a 
Nickelodeon movie theatre, was 
razed at 1836-38 Delmar Ave. 
in July 1948 after being dam- 
aged by fire the previous No- 
vember. 

The two-story structure at 
various times housed a hard- 
ware store, tin shop, restau- 
rant, warehouse and living 
quarters, in addition to being 
a motion picture theatre. 

The four-face clock in opera- 
tion at Niedringhaus and Edi- 
son Avenues for many years 
was removed in 1939. It had 
cost $2,450 to install, with main- 
tenance costs averaging $35 a 
year. s 

Also no longer in existence is 
a landmark dating back to the 
1890s, the first Granite City 
railroad station. 

Located at the main railroad 
crossing. in the 1900 block, it 
was dismantled in 1954. 

The few landmarks of the 
past still existing are valued 
for their role in helping to pre- 
serve the flavor and memories 
of a bygone age. 


Pajama Fad Here 


With the blessing of Granite 
City Police Chief Ross Johnson, 
a fad of wearing pajamas in the 
downtown area of Granite City 
flourished during the summer 
heat of 1929. 

It was prompeted by the high- 
temperature and the heavy 
clothing worn by men in those 
days. 

When it was noted that the 
practice seemed to be éatching 
on all over the nation, the chief 
agreed to take no action against 
those wearing pajamas. But, he 
sternly added, “We will not tol- 
erate nightshirts.”” 


National Winner 


Attorney Burton Bernard, 
when a Community High school 
student, brought national hon- 
ors to Granite City in April 1943 
by winning the national Ameri- 
can Legion oratorical contest. 

Delivering an original oration, 
“Legislative Transfusion,” 
defeated 109,000 other entrants. 
At the contest. finals in New Or- 
leans, La., he was presented. 
with a $4,000 four-year univer- 
sity scholarship. He was coach- 
ed by Miss Mary Blackburn. 
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‘War to End Wars’ Fought, Granite City Hoste 


Bod 

STATE HOUSING CHECK. Mayor Charles W. 
Moerlien holding a $29,091 check received by the 
city from the Illinois Housing Board in 1946. Gran- 
ite City was the second city in the state to obtain a 


grant from Illinois’ $10 million slum clearance fund. 
Pictured with the mayor are, left to right, Herman 


Droege, William ‘‘Butch” Winter, Ralph Johnson 
| 


COMMUNITY LEADERS and members of the 
City Plan Commission at a meeting in 1954. From 
left, around the tables, are E. F. Reiske, G. W. 

foelscher, Randall Robertson, Arthur Laur, Thom- 


JUDICIAL MEMORIAL SERVICES for de- 
ceased city judges, held by the Tri-City Bar Associ- 
ation in) 1958. In the front row, left to right, are 
George J. Moran, president of the association; 
Attorney James Bandy of East St. Louis, holding a 
picture of his grandfather, City Judge James M. 
Bandy; Mrs. Daisy Pashea, court reporter, with a 
picture pf City Judge M. R. Sullivan; Mrs. R. W. 
Griffith Sr. with a picture of her husband, a former 
city and circuit judge; Mrs. Rose Lueders with a 


pilates 
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and Roy Huff, members of the GC Housing Author- 
ity, Henry D. Karandjeff, member of the Illinois 
State Housing Board, Neil Salemi, assistant chair- 
man of the Illinois Housing Authority, and Charles 
Habekost, executive director of the GC Housing 
Authority. 


as Paulett, James G. Holland, Mayor Leonard 
Davis, Joseph Chepley, Theodore Pfroender, Al 
Barnes Jr., Harold R. Fischer, Arthur Frazier, Paul 
A. Grigsby and Russell D. Johnson. 


picture of her husband, Judge Wesley Lueders; and 
Mrs. Nellie Homan with a picture of her husband, 
Court Clerk Alvah N. Homan. Back row, left to 
right, City Judge Fred P. Schuman, now a circuit 
judge; Austin Lewis, later a probate and circuit 
judge; R. W. Griffith Jr., current state’s attorney; 
William and James Lueders; Mrs. June VonGruen- 
igen, daughter of Clerk Homan; Mrs. Helen Homan, 
daughter-in-law and present clerk; and A. N. 
Homan Jr. 


HENSON BUILDING, once located at 18th and D Streets — the heart of 
the original Granite City business district — was a three-story brick structure 


which housed the 
the Buente store. 


landing. 


2 


Granite City Post Office and several businesses, including 
The street car in front ran on 18th Street, Benton Street 
and 2ist Street and on Madison ‘Avenue to Venice, where there was a ferry 


GASLIGHT ERA. 


Life in Granite City «during 
the “teen” years of this century 
differed from that of today but, 
to the people here then, it was 
© as uncertain, varied and chal- 

lenging as the 1970s. 

The Great War was to place 
a black border around @ portion 
of this era. 

But the hope that American 
participation could be avoided 
remained alive for several 
years as the fighting continued 
abroad. 

Meanwhile, there were note- 
worthy—and some not so note- 
worthy — events on the local 
scene. 

Advancing technology in 
the form of the six-cylinder 
engine had rendered Gran- 
ite City’s $1500 fire horse 
team obsolete. 

“Dick” died in 1913 and 
“Doc” died in 1914 but 
“Gold Heels remained 
strong and was used by the 
street department. 

The Marquette Dramatic Club 
gave a play depicting “the mas- 
tery of religion over the influ- 
ences of abnormal passion.” 

‘A wife murderer escaped sev- 
eral dates with the gallows on 
last - minute appeals, and 
“Pathe’s Daily News” filmed 
activities of the 50member 
Granite City Society for Pre- 
vention of Surplus ‘Avoirdupois. 

Sinking of Steamer 

Youngsters. occupied them- 
selves with marbles, kites, balls 
and jumping ropes. 

Oldsters’ favorite excursion 
steamer, the Majestic, which 
stopped at both St. Louis and 
Venice, sank near the Granite 
City water works. 

Druggist Clarence Lile per- 
fected a new type of chewing 
gum wrapper. 

Picnics were staged by the 
Eagles, Elks and School Pa- 
trons League, and the 
Knights of Pythias held a 
torchlight parade. 

+ Women continued to vote, but 

their ballots were totaled separ- 
ately from those of male voters. 

The Granite Glees’ third an- 
nual light opera in 1916 was 
“Pinafore,” featuring Harold 
Williams, David Hopkins, W. F. 
Coolidge, Fred Butler, Thomas 
Marshall, Jesse Brown and 
Misses Josephine Meineke, 
Grace McKean and Ann Robert- 
son, with Miss Florine Henson 
as musical director and Miss 
Edith Frohardt as pianist. 

Fines were levied for break- 
ing quarantines, a Masonic 
Temple was dedicated, a 
Hoosier Society was formed by 
300 Granite Cityans, roll stock- 
ings made their first appear- 
ance, newspapers doubled their 
price—from one to two cents— 
and illegal “‘suit clubs” flour- 
ished. 

National Convention Here 

Granite City was host to the 
national convention of the AA 
of IS & TW for three weeks in 
May 1917, with George Diefen- 
bach of Granite City Lodge 11 
opening the sessions at the 
Washington Theatre. 

Illinois firemen convened at 
the Princess Theatre here. 

A $150,000 YMCA _ building 
campaign was started, and the 
county issued “good road” 
bonds. 

The Illinois Traction Co. be- 
gan charging 10 cents for pas- 
sage to St. Louis. 

Hungary Hollow was renamed 
Lincoln Place and the Com- 
munity High School basketball 
team won its fifth consecutive 
sectional championship. 

Start of War 

As America entered World 
War I, 75 local men enlisted at 
East St. Louis, including 37 in 
one day, and were sent to the 
front ‘‘somewhere in France.” 

The Press-Record began to 
publish serial numbers and lists 
of conscription calls and exemp- 
tions. 

First conscripted men from 
Granite City left for Camp Tay- 
lor, Ky., in September 1917. 
They were Fred Becker, Harry 
Calvert, Val R. Golightly, Guy 
Livingston, Charles Smith, 


This. Niedringhaus and Delmar Avenues 
scene in 1910 photo looks not unlike it does today with the excep- 
tion of the trolley tracks along Niedringhaus, the street surface 


GOVERNMENT OFFICIALS HONORED. 
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d Steel Worker Association Convention in 1917 


Civic Achievement Award win- 


ners who received certificates for their governmental agencies from the As- 
sociated Retailers and Civic Association in 1957. Left to right are Harry R. 
Ward Jr., president of the Granite City board of education; Mayor Leonard 
R. Davis; Thomas E. Paulett, president of the Granite City park board; and 
Fred Fahnster, chairman of the Granite City Housing Authority. 


Gun-Toting, Turbulent Era Recalled 


hazard and there were horse- found but the car and men were 


Violence—and violent death— 
unfortunately accompanied the 
birth and infancy of this com- 
munity. 

Scores committed suicide, us- 
ually with carbolic acid, and 
shootings and accidental deaths 
were common in the early days. 

Not an actual frontier area — 
although the dirt streets, frame 
buildings and horses appear to 
provide a frontier atmosphere 
in old-time photographs — the 
local urban and rural settle- 
ments nevertheless saw more 
violence when they were small 
than with their present 75,000 
population. 

Runaway horses presented a 


Reinhardt Spitler and William 
Ulm. 
American Steel workmen 
began making 12-inch shells. 
Wartime tension even fig- 
_ured in the mayoralty cam- 
paign when  enthustiastic 
supporters of Morgan Le- 

Masters fired several aerial 

bombs. Two autos of sol- 

diers guarding McKinley 

Bridge rushed to Granite 

City to investigate the ex- 

plosions. 

Saloons and other non-essen- 
tial businesses were required to 
close on “‘fuelless Mondays,” 
and Sunday dancing was 
banned 

Voluntary abstinence on use 
of wheat was urged. 

Public cooperation also was 
sought in easing other supply 
shortages. Tin was contributed 
by local families, who were 
urged not to waste food. 

Soldiers, aeroplanes and Brit- 
ish tanks were utilized to en- 
courage sales of Liberty Loan 
government bonds in Granite 
City, 

Homecoming Celebration 

Men began to drift back after 
the Armistice was declared, and 
in 1919 ten thousand soldiers, 
sailors and citizens marched in 
a mammoth homecoming cele- 
bration. 

The same year, the state out- 
lawed carrying of guns by indi- 
viduals. A strike caused a coal 
shortage. 

City candidates campaigned 
as “conservative workingmen,” 
and aldermen voted to require 
scales on all ice wagons. 

The community was back to 
normal, or thought so, as it pre- 
pared to enter what proved to 
a fabulous decade — “‘the roar- 
ing ’20s.”” 
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and the illumination. The building at tl 
housed a music store. 


whippings, stabbings, street car 
fatalities, plant injuries, falls in- 
volving steeplejacks, electrocu- 
tions, drownings, riots, payroll 
holdups, highway robberies, 
falls from viaducts and safe 
Tootings. 

Many baby deaths were at- 
tributed to summer complaint 
or cholera infantum, and older 
persons died of lockjaw, blood 
poisoning and ptomaine poison- 
ing. 

Reports of missing persons 
were common. 


Guns Escalated Disputes 

Carrying of guns -was stand- 
ard practice, and they were so 
handy that’ arguments often 
turned into murders. 

One of the earliest recorded 
cases of strife in the Quad-Cities 
took place in February 1904 
when a posse of citizens raided 
pool rooms, where unspecified 
law violations were alleged to 
be taking place. 

Shotguns, revolvers and Win- 
chester repeaters were carried 
by the raiders and the crowd 
at the pool rooms, and over 100 
shots were fired. Six men were 
wounded, and many arrests 
were made. 

In December 1904, a fight be- 
tween two factions of workers 
led to three being killed on Ed- 
wardsville Road—one shot and 
two stabbed to death. 

A boiler explosion on a dredge 
boat near the Venice ferry land- 
ing brought death to two and 
injury to three people Oct. 25, 
1905. 


Two sections of seats col- 
lapsed at a “wild west"’ show 
staged at 20th Street and Wash- 
ington Avenue in July 1906 but 
serious injuries were limited to 
three. 

A horse had thrown his rider 
and ran into the crowd. The 
stands gave way as spectators 
tried to avoid being trampled. 

Many were wounded, two crit- 
ically, when 250 workmen of 
the American Steel Foundries 
fought Sept. 15, 1906. It was 
regarded as an outgrowth of a 
feud between molders and la- 
borers. ’ 

A swimming area in existence 
since the 1903 flood attracted 
many people and accounted for 
an average of four deaths each 
summer for a number of years. 

Four gangsters riding in an 
auto killed a McKinley Bridge 
collector and a bridge watch- 
man June 6, 1924. A pistol was 


not located. 
Triple Slayings 

Bodies of three men slain in 
East.St. Louis were dumped in 
Madison County Feb. 2, 1931, 
being found in a ditch five miles 
east of Granite City and a half- 
mile east of Moellenbrock’s 
Horseshoe Lake resort after the 
first tip was obtained by the 
Press-Record. Two of the vic- 
tims were believed to be kid~ 
napers. 

Gang warfare continued and 
on April 15, 1932, a second tri- 
ple murder was discovered. 
Two bullet-riddled bodies were 
discovered slumped in a road- 
ster a half mile south of Long 
Lake on Pontoon Road, and 
the third was found in a vacant 
lot at 12th Street and Alton 
Avenue. 

A Quad - City tabulation for 
1914 revealed violent deaths, 
compared to 74 in Alton. 

The county tally that year in- 
cluded 26 hit by trains, 24 
drowned, four struck by inter- 
urban cars, 21 suicides, nine 
hit: by’ autos, two accidental 
shootings, six electrocuted, four 
killed by runaway horses, four 
suffocated or strangled and five 
killed in mines. 

Two of those accepting re- 
sponsibility for the protection of 
life and property were Patrick 
McCambridge, Madison police 
chief, and his night captain, 
William “Big Bill’ Street. 

Among the most colorful in- 
dividuals to inhabit this area 
during the first years of the 
current century, they were 
warmly liked by some and 
feared by others. 

City treasurer of Madison for 
eight years, Samuel Houston 
was shot four times by Mc: 
Cambridge in October 1905 at 
a saloon and died three weeks 
later. Houston had been at- 
tempting to act as peacemaker 
in a dispute between his broth- 
er and the chief. 

McCambridge remained chiet 
for 42 years, from 1891 until his 
death in 1933. 

Street, known as the “biggest 
policeman in the world,” was 
accused but not convicted of 
shooting to death his wife and 
a St. Louis patrolman in a 
North St. Louis building. Later, 
he was shot twice by men who 
escaped in an auto in 1920. 

In addition to his duties as 
night Madison police captain, 
Street served for a while as city 
court bailiff in Granite City. 


he intersection at that time 
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“Roaring ‘20s’ Brought Construction Boom 


* Although the Prohibition law, 
and varying public reaction to 
it, captured the headlines dur- 
ing the 1920s, the period be- 
tween World War I and the de- 
pression of the 1930s was an 
eventful, busy time in Granite 
City from many other stand- 
points, < 

A building boom was prompt- 
ed by post-war growth and a 
housing |shortage. * 

Schools became overcrowded, 
and there were “floating class- 
es.” 

The first year of the new 
decade saw the opening of 
a large open-air swimming 
pool by the Steel Rolling 
Mills pn their property at 
Madison Avenue near 20th 
Street, originally for em- 
ployes and Jater for the pub- 
ic. 

Fifty - three local residents 
sought U. S. citizenship. 

Typical events and topics of 
1921 included discussion of a 
Proposed] ordinance banning the 
shimmy, camel walk, bunny 
hug and other “improper danc- 
es,” with possible fines of up to 
$200. 

A Granite City park district 
was organized, and women’s 
clubs fought the ‘jazz -music”’ 
fad. 

One of the largest funerals in 
Madison | County history was 
that in 1921 for Pvt. Henry Os- 
tendorf, Granite City World War 
I hero. 

The new coke plant was com- 
pleted, and volunteer labor aid- 
ed construction of the Lincoln 
Place Community House. Com- 
munity High School was placed 
in use. . 


Baby Show Howling Success 

In 1922, the new Granite City 
park was named for,President 
Wilson. 

The Press-Record sponsored 
free plane rides for boys and 
girls obtaining subscriptions. 

The Ku Klux Klan remained 
active despite graft charges, 
outlet sewers were started and 
Quality Ice Co. bought the Wag- 
ner Brewery building. 

The Illinois Police Association 
convened here, with Granite 
City Chief Roy Clark elected 
state first vice-president. 

Over 400 children entered an 
Elks Festival baby show—called 
a “howling success” — and the 
height of Madison Ave. tracks 
was reduced to street level. 

The year of 1923 brought strik- 
ing of oil on Newman. Island 
across Horseshoe Lake from 
Moellenbrock's Grove and the 
first of what proved to be many 
kidnapings. 

Helen Traubel sang with 
the St. Louis Symphony Or- 
chestra in Granite City in 
1924, the same year a Par- 
ent-Teacher Association was 
organized. 

Ten masked bandits obtained 
$10,000 during St, Louis-Kansas 
City city championship cock- 
fights at Schmidt's Mounds 
Club. 

E. E. Campbell of the Alton 
Times addressed the Southern 
Illinois Editorial Association 
here on “The Apprenticeship 
and Labor Problem.” 

Talk of the town in 1925 was 
the widespread construction of 
new homes, proceeding at a 
rate of nearly 500 a year. 


Nine were convicted in the 
circuit court of murders com- 
mitted that year. The YMCA 
cornerstone was laid. 

Charleston Mishap 

As 1926 unfolded, a local girl 
dislocated her kneecap dancing 
the “Charleston.” = 

A tablet honoring the late 
Mayor Edwards was unveiled 
at the YMCA and the Madison 
Kennel Club conducted the 
“sport of queens” — greyhound 
Traces at a track on Collinsville 
Road. 

A “baby farm” scandal was 
disclosed. Robberies of Granite 
City, Edwardsville and Collins- 
ville’ post offices prompted in- 
stallation of an anti-burglary 
system utilizing tear, mustard 
and smoke gas at the Granite 
City post office, 

Camp Rankin at Ironton, Mo., 
was opened, Leonard Carson of 
Granite City was elected state 
president as the Illinois Sunday 
School Association met here, 
and John Cooper, Granite City 
ironworker, was willed $1,500,000 
and 6,000 acres in Virginia. 

R. H. Larner of Granite City, 
national vice - president, was 
among those leading the 52nd 
annual convention of the AA of 
IS & TW at the Washington 
Theatre in 1927, the year Gran- 
ite City Steel Co. got its pres- 
ent name. 

Nick, Frank, Sam, An- 
drew and Gus Lucido oper- 
ated the Lucido Brothers 
Grocery at 18th Street and 
Madison Avenue. 

That “Granite City Is a 
young city getting younger” 
was shown by 1927 records; 


it was third in Illinois in 

birthrate excess over deaths. 

In 1928, a Committee of 15 ap- 
pointed to assist the Granite 
City mayor and aldermen in 
balancing the budget—consisted 
of Charles Pershall, Elmer Mc- 
Nary, Joseph Boggs, Guy Teth- 
erington, Roy Barney, Earl 
Varnum, William Rosenberg, 
Charles Draper, Charles Habe- 
kost, Roy Holshouser, Ed Mer- 
cer, John Maserang, Ben Scher- 
mer, William Gattung, and J. 
W. Holsinger. 

The same year—1928, not 1929 
—city solvency was such a prob- 
lem that one of the political 
groups ran on a Dollar-a-Year 
Ticket to reduce city salary ob- 
ligations. 

The American Car & Foundry 
Co. received instructions to 
build 1500 Wabash Railroad box- 
cars, its largest single order in 
four years. 

Judge Reidelberger’s Orches- 
tra provided music for dancing 
as the White Star restaurant op- 
erated by George Mabon and 
Charles Howe moved from 19th 
Street and Edison Avenue to the 
Labor Temple building, 2014 
State Street; 1,800 meals were 
served on the first day. 

The Chain of Rocks Bridge 
was built that year. 

Industries accepted a 5% 
tax assessment boost, gave 
$75,000 toward a $150,000 
hospital addition drive, paid 
off the bulk of a YMCA 
debt of $100,000, contribu- 
ted occupation taxes not 
collectible until the follow- 
ing year and guaranteed 
Boy Scout and Girl Scout 
campaigns. 


Plant Helped Meet City Payroll During ‘30s Depression 


Payless paydays for some and 
no paydays at all for others 
symbolized the dilemma that 
developed for Granite Cityans 
during the 1930s following the 
decisive stock market decline of 
1929. 

The “Great Depression” 
was a saga of deprivation 
and hardship but also one of 
courage, generosity and 
hope—the latter a vital fac- 
tor which was severely test- 
ed but jnever entirely lost. 
Though| the story cannot be 

told in statistics, a few figures 

reflect the impact of the eco- 
| nomic collapse. 

‘ Starting the decade with six 

banks, this community ended it 

with only three after mergers, 

banking holidays and failures. 

From the plentiful money and 
scarce goods of earlier times, 
Granite City and the remainder 
of the nation encountered sur- 
pluses of products, with too 
many people either lacking the 
funds to buy them or fearful of 
spending) what reserves they did 
have, 

Some local employers contin- 
ued operation on a reduced ba- 
sis throughout the depression. 

But others halted entirely, and 
the overall effect was severe. 

Emergency Relief 
‘Food, fuel and clothing for 
the approaching winter were 
prvided in October 1931 through 
‘an emergency relief drive. 

The citizens’ relief com- 


mittee at the time included 

Mayor M. E. irkpatrick, 

William Champion, C. W- 

Pershall, Ben Schermer, 

John H. Kleinschmidt, Har- 

ry Wendell, Earl Varnum, 

Milton Worthen, Jack Mor- 

gan and Louis Buenger. 

The National Recovery Ad- 
ministration became active here 
and, in 1933, W. C. Urban 
served as general in Granite 
City, with B. E, Hohit general 
in Madison. 

Salary cuts and consolidations 
of jobs involving public officials 
became major issues. 

Taxing bodies found increas- 
ing difficulty in obtaining oper- 
ating funds. 

Hard-pressed to feed their 
families, hundreds failed to pay 
their property taxes and many 
even halted house payments. 

Some taxes were officially 
“forgotten.” Teachers received 
“rubber checks’? which stores 
often cashed, some at full value 
and others at discounts. 

‘The McKinley Bridge cut its 
toll rates. 

A former Florida million- 
aire who had lost everything 
in the “big crash” visited 
Mayor Kirkpatrick and 
made two requests — lunch 
and money to put gasoline 
in his 16-cylinder Pierce-Ar- 
row. 

His creditors had allowed 
him to keep the auto, which 
was too big and too costly 


to operate to be of use to 

them. 

The Citizens’ Fiscal Advisory 
Committee was formed to help 
city officials balance the muni- 
cipal budget. 

Granite City Steel Co. helped 
meet city payrolls. 

Relief rolls grew to 12,700 per- 
sons, over a third of the Quad- 
City population. WPA and other 
programs led to construction of 
civic improvements. 

Conditions were to improve, 
with plant call-backs in the mid- 
°30s, relief cases down to 700 
families by 1936 and public of- 
ficials and employes’ pay re- 
stored. to pre-depression levels 
by 1937. 

But this was still in the future 
as the jobless rolls grew early 
in the decade. 

There was great uncertainty 
over the length of the “‘hard- 
times,” optimism and_pessi- 
mism developing alternately as 
time wore on. 

Life went on, not as usual, 
but nearly so. A smallpox scare 
temporarily closed Central 
grade school in the spring of 
1931, and the Tri-City Grocery 
Co. bought the Lucido ware- 
house at 16th and State Streets. 

School boys and girls were 
urged to be “Tom Sawyers,” 
whitewashing fences and in oth- 
er ways keeping the communi- 
ty clean. 

Granite City Township was 
created in 1932 to handle relief 


Production at Granite City Firms Important to U. S. 


The impact of World War II 
was immense on Granite City, 
which not only sent thousands 
of men to the armed forces but 
also materially aided the war 
effort through production of mil- 
itary supplies, equipment and 
ammunition. 

Local industries converted 
from production of peacetime 
materials, and a $14,000,000 war 
plant (now Phelps-Dodge) was 
built in Madison to make tur- 
rets. This was later changed to 
truck axles and still later to 
ship anchors and railroad 
frames and wheels. 

‘At the) government's behest, 
sections were added to many of 


the existing Granite City plants 
to produce armament. 

Rationing, Women Workers 

The depression years’ ‘‘alpha- 
bet soup” expanded further 
with A, B and C ration books 
and cards, “E” production ef- 
fort awards to Nesco, General 
Steel and other plants and such 
new federal agencies as OPA, 
WPB, OCD, WMC, DPC, WLB 
and USES. 

Federal grants were used to 
operate day nurseries, enabling 
women here to help ease the 
industries’ labor shortage. 

Old faluminum and _ other 
metalé were gathered by the 
public, which also responded to 
war bond sales rallies. 


VARIETY OF TRANSPORTATION is pictured 
in this view of 19th Street at Delmar Avenue, look- 
ing north, At left is one of the old horseless car- 


There was car sharing to 
conserve gasoline and tires. 


There were practice 
blackouts so that the com- 
munity would be prepared 
in the event of enemy air 
raids. 

There were brownouts to 
conserve coal and electric 
power. 

Meanwhile, 1ocal thoughts 
dwelled on the efforts of U. S. 
fighting men in foreign combat 
zones. 

One family, Fryntzkos, had 
five sons in the armed forces, 
simultaneously — Theodore, 
Vasil, Andrew, Harry and 
Vladimir. 


assistance, taking over from 
Venice and Nameoki Townships, 
whose dividing line formerly in- 
tersected the city of Granite 
City. 

Granite City Steel began mod- 
ernizing its plant in 1936, and 
new homes were constructed. 

In 1937, Roy Larsh replaced 
Elmer O. Hills as YMCA gener- 
al secretary. 

As a reminder that prosperity 
had not fully returned, 169 local 
people went bankrupt during the 
first ten months of 1937 


There was talk of creating 

a park at Horseshoe Lake 

as a WPA project, and of 

obtaining a river canal. 
Prominent in various 
phases of life in the Quad- 

Cities were the seven Scher- 

mer brothers, Herman, Ben, 

Adolph, Joseph, M annie, 

Peter and Dr. Jacob Scher- 

mer. 

With the outbreak of World 
War II in 1939, Granite City 
firms gradually began produc- 
ing war-related materials and 
the economic pendulum seemed 
firmly on the upswing. 

The community went wild as 
Community High School won the 
state basketball championship 
in 1940. 

But there was to be sorrow 
the following year as the nation 
entered World War II following 
the sneak attack on Pearl 
Harbor. 


in World War Il 


“D Day” Prayers 

When D Day launched the in 
vasion of Europe, churches of 
all denominations held “prayer 
hour” services in the Quad- 
Cities. 

A tabulation at war's end re- 
vealed that 131 Quad-City men 
and women had given their 
lives in the war. Memorial lists 
of war dead and veterans were 
prepared in all localities after 
World War II 

Atrocity films were shown at 
the Washington Theatre, but 
thoughts turned to peacetime 
issues as rapidly as local citi- 
zens could force them away 
from the grim horrors of world- 
wide conflict. 


riages and at right is one of the latest automobiles 


at the time of the photo. 
horse-drawn carriages. 


Also visible are numerous 
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CITY FLAG DESIGN. 


The Granite City flag 


now in use was designed in 1969 by Miss Pamela 
Schaefer (shown with it) when a suggestion was 
made by a soldier in Vietnam that the city have a 
flag which could be displayed here and overseas. 


\ 
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HEADLINES IN MAY 1945 announce the sur- 
render of Germany as employes of the Granite 


Wide Assortment of Cultural Activities Here 


Granite City is rich in cul- 
tural activities. 

Music has always been of 
major interest and in 1962 the 
Granite City school district ex- 
ported a part of the local cul- 
ture: to Mexico—a tour was 
made by the Coolidge Junior 
High School Latin American 
rhythm ensemble at the request 
of the Mexican government. 

Formed in 1958 by the Cool- 
idge band director, Robert D. 
Todoroff, the 21-member ensem- 
ble at first took part in only 
limited local public appear- 
ances. 

The following year, the young 
musicians gave 25 perform- 
ances, including a television 
show, county vocal music festi- 
val, Washington University mu- 
sic clinic and performances for 
local groups. 

National Appearances 

During the 1960-61 academic 
year, 30 performances were 
given. In addition to a number 
of local concerts, the ensemble 
played at the national conven- 
tion of music educators in Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, took part in an 
Illinois’ education department 
television program, and played 


High Honor for 
Music Leader 


Mrs. Bessie Morgan Reese of 
Granite City received a high 
honor in 1940 when she was 
asked by her former high 
school classmate, the Jate 
Wendell L. Willkie, to direct the 
music when he formally ac- 
cepted the Republican presi- 
dential nomination before a 
gathering of 125,000 in his 
home town, Elwood, Ind. 

Formerly of Elwood, the 
Granite City music leader 
originated ‘the idea of her for- 
mer class presenting a plaque 
to the nominee on the same 
‘occasion. 


# 


Free mail delivery was be- 
gun in Granite City on Nov. 1, 
1906, and was extended to East 
Granite in January 1911. The 
post office was maintained at 
Fred Lindley’s grocery store. 


during junior high concerts at 
Alton and Edwardsville. 

The ensemble turned down an 
invitation to the music educa- 
tors’ national meeting in Chi- 
cago to concentrate on plans for 
the trip to Mexico. Still, time 
was found for 25 performances, 
including an Illinois Education 
Association meeting, an inter- 
national-theme Girl Scout bari- 
quet and a United Nations Week 
celebration in Alton. 

Rehearsals and performances 
were on students’ leisure time, 
after school and during the eve- 
ning. 

Membership. was voluntary, 
limited to members of the 
school’s concert band who 
showed outstanding potential. 

The summertime Mexican 
trip proved to be a memorable 
event for all members of the 
group. The U.S. State Depart- 
ment, through the embassies in 
Mexico, assisted. 

The Granite City students 
played U.S. and Latin selections 
in Mexican factories, made a 
video-tape for television and a 
movie for the Mexican schools, 
and played before civic groups 
and the National School of 
Music. 

They climaxed the trip with 
a performance at the presiden- 
tial palace and a concert at the 
Palace of Fine Arts in Mexico 
City, 

Community Concerts 

The Tri-City Community Con- 
cert Association was formed in 
1953 with a membership of 891 
persons. 

Ernest A. Karandjeff was the 
first president, and the associa- 
tion brought many dozens of 
musical performances by out- 
standing artists to the Quad- 
Cities during the 1950s and 
early 1960s. 

The association opened its 
first concert series in Septem- 
ber 1953 with sponsorship of 
Aleé Templeton, the world-fa- 
mous blind pianist. 

The association was affiliated 
with the national Community 
Concert Association, which 
booked artists for several thou- 
sand such local organizations. 

The associations were regard- 
ed as providing an important 
training ground for young art- 
ists, giving many who later be- 
came renowned an_apprentice- 
ship in performing before audi- 
ences, 


LOUNGING AT USO 


CLUB. Members of the 


Army stationed at the Granite City) Depot relaxing 
at the snack bar at United Servite Organization 


club in the YMCA in 1951. 


City Army Depot listened intently to incoming radio 


coverage of V-E Day. 


Brian Sullivan and Igor Goren 
of the New York Metropolitan 
Opera, violinists Cammela 
Wicks and Zvi Zeitlein, and the 
Tuscon Arizona Boy's Choir 
were among those sponsored by 
the Tri-City Association. 

The Netherlands Chamber Or- 
chestra_ from Holland per- 
formed for the group in 1961. 

Influence of Welsh 


Granite City musical history 
dates back much farther than 
these examples. 

Part of the intense love of 
music can be traced to Welsh 
families who began settling in 
the area of local steel mills in 
the early 1900s after production 
had halted at the Leeds-Reid 
Rolling Mill Co. in Elwood, Ind. 

The newcomers were de- 
scribed as “deeply religious, 
fond of wit and music.” 

A majority found jobs at the 
steel plants, and they soon 
found a place for themselves in 
the community due to their up- 
rightness and amiability. 

St. David’s Benevolent and 
Choral Society and its Ladies’ 
Auxiliary were established by 
those of Welsh extraction. It 
was named after the patron 
saint of Wales. 

Yearly Eisteddfod 

The group sang on frequent 
occasions throughout the near- 
by Illinois and Missouri area. 

It is best remembered for 
three annual events—the St. 
David’s Day banquet held on 
March 1, a Welsh tea and the 
traditional Eisteddfod. 

With a membership ranging 
from 75 to 90, the choral group 
remained active until about 
1947. 

Welsh customs were preserved 
in musical programs and social 
gatherings sponsored by the 
society, and the yearly Eistedd- 
fod was an occasion for judging 
and rewarding artistic talent in 
several categories. 

Contests were held in choir 
and solo singing, band music, 
drama, extemporaneous speak- 
ing, oratory and other fields. 

In Welsh tradition, a ribbon 
with a bag containing the prize 
of money was placed around 
the winner’s neck. 

Both the banquet and tea were 
festive events, being sponsored 
by the men and the auxiliary, 
respectively, Both drew large 
gatherings. 


The auxiliary, formed in 1913, 
celebrated its 50th anniversary 
in April 1963. 

Concerts in Park 

Outdoor band concerts always 
have been a major attraction, 
including concerts in past-World 
War il conducted by John Tate 
and financed by a fund of the 
musicians’ federation, 

During the 1920s, public con- 
tributions were obtained to meet 
the costs of a concert series by 
the Granite City band, present- 
ed on Saturdays during the 
summer at Memorial Park; 
Niedringhaus and Madison Ave+ 
nues. 

Tate recalled that 12-concert 
series were given for three suc- 
cessive seasons in the early 
1920s at a bandstand where the 
Memorial Park war memorial 
fountain is located. 

Upwards of 2,000 persons at- 
tended many of the programs, 
sponsored at the time by Gran+ 
ite City merchants. 

Local musicians active in the 
concerts included Roy Sperry, 
Joseph Robbers, Arthur Cariss; 
Omar Hehner, Paul Sabo, Wil- 
liam Waters, Professor William 
Robbins, who also was active in 
music insttuction, and William 
Drennan, described by Tate as 
“one of the finest baritone horn 
players in jthe United States."” 

Previously, concerts were pre- 
sented in| the circular park 
which once| dominated the heart 
of the Granite City business dis- 
trict. 

The former main Granite 
City post dffice later was built 
in the midst of what was Circle 
Park. .Angular streets and 
buildings displaced all remnants 
of the former recreation area, 
and then the site was restored 
to park phrposes and named 
Civic Park|when the post office 
was razed jin the mid-1960s. 

Granite Gity schools for many 
years hav¢ been teaching |in- 
strumental|and vocal music. to 
large numbers of students. 

Current | musical highlights 
include “Music Under the 
Stars" programs presented each 
summer at Wilson Park, and 
the Mississippi River Festival 
concerts now in their third year 
on the Southwestern campus of 
Southern Illinois University. 

Thé River Festival features 
the St. Louis Symphony Orches- 
tra and also folk, rock and pop- 
ular music soloists and groups. 
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| RESCUE ACTIVITY following an explosion at 
the Nestle Co., Inc., plant, 21st and Adams Streets, 
Aug. 9, 1961, in which two workmen were killed and 


Peacetime Emphasis on Family Life, Labor Merger, New Buildings in City 


Thovgh they did not result in 
Page |One headlines, marriages 
and births represented the lead- 
ing stbry of the post-World War 
II years in Granite City. 

Their impact on the popula- 
tion, leading to rapid growth of 
the community has had far- 
reaching effects. 

Granite City observed its 
golden anniversary as a city 
with a three-day festival, and 
work began on a river canal 
and a bridge over it. 

A national coal strike caused 

~ power ‘‘dimouts”’ and shut down 
the hot strip steel mill. 

Strikes plagued Granite City 
Steel, General Steel, American 
Steel and National Enameling 
and Stamping in 1946, lasting 
six and a half months, six 
weeks, seven weeks and four 
months, respectively. 

As the 190s drew to a 
close, Granite City became 
isolated in its time views 
and finally accepted “fast 
time.” 

Park district and Salva- 
tion. Army silver jubilees 
were celebrated at Labor 


Day Festivals and epplica- 

tion of fluoride to children’s 

teeth began in the Venice, 

Granite City and Madison 

School systems. 

Granite City High School won 
the state baseball championship 
and yearly Civic Achievement 
Awards were started. 

In the 50s, Granite City and 
neighboring rural schools con- 
solidated, with Madison and 
Venice also converting to com- 
munity unit school districts. 

Local volunteers and draftees 
fought in the Korean War. 

The Community Chest became 
a United Fund, with 30-minute 
clubs formed. 

Sandra Sloss, 13, won the 
national spelling champion- 
ships, the Port of Granite 
City harbor was dedicated 
and a special census showed 
that Granite City had be- 
come the largest city in 
Madison county. 

Madison and Venice author- 
ized fluoridation of the water 
supply to fight dental decay but 
the City Council of Granite City 
blocked the program despite ap- 
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six were injured. The damaged section of the cof- 
fee plant is in the left center foreground, 


approval by citizens in an elec- 
tion, 

The AFL and CIO coun- 
cils merged, a large hospi- 
tal annex was bullt after the 
public oversubscribed the 
drive goal, and the A. 0. 
Smith Corp. and the Royal 
Crown Cola Co. established 
industries here. 

Venice bought the McKinley 
Bridge and carried out an im- 
provement program. 

The last trolley in Illinois ran 
in the Quad-Cities in 1958. " 

The new main Granite City 
fire station was built and Illi- 
nois Power Co. began partici- 
pating in development of elec- 
tric power from atomic energy. 

"60s A Busy Decade 

As the 1960s dawned, five new 
schools and several school addi- 
tions were opened. 

A mental health clinic was 
established, major streets were 
widened and improved and 
street and business district 
lights were brightened. 

New bank buildings 
built, 

A skyscraper office building 


were 


was constructed for Granite 
City Steel Co. at 20th and State 
Streets, and direct distance tele- 
phone dialing began. 

A Nameoki Township hall and 
Granite City war memorial 
fountain were erected. 

Township school treasurers 
were eliminated. 

‘A new justice of the peace and 
police magistrate system was 
instituted and water service was 
extended to Mitchell. 

Plans were made for new 
recreational facilities, and 
Coolidge Junior High 
School’s Latin American 
rhythm ensemble toured 
Mexico at the invitation of 
the Mexican government. 
Major challenges of the early 

1960s were further development 
of port facilities, construction of 
a related riverfront highway, 
establishment of a major four- 
year university in Madison 
County, authorization of a drain- 
age and pollution - abatement 
program in Granite City and 
adoption of zoning regulations 
by the Madison County Board 
of Supervisors. 


Nothing New Under the Sun, Including the Practice of Wearing Beards 


Colorful personalities were 
represented among the “old 
timers” active|in the early civic 
life of Granite! City. 

Any list of personal sketches 
of meh of the pioneer days 
would have to jnclude Jack Boli- 
var, who wore a diamond ring, 
always had a cigar in his mouth 


and was described ag a “great 
talker.” 

He was the type of person 
who was mentioned in nearly 
every conversation taking place 
in the community. Formerly a 
mill worker, he later operated a 
confectionery store, where he 
was killed by a robber. 


“Old Judge’’ Kinder, police 
magistrate, was a thin, tall 
striking individual noted for his 
“$3 and costs"’ fines. 

“Black Bear” Winkelmeyer, 


richly endowed with dark hair, 
used his nickname as the name 
of the establishment when. he 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT. First copy of a Tri-Cities Chamber of 


Commerce industrial development brochure being presented in 1962 to Chamber 
President Paul H. Lichtenberger (left) by C. E. Townsend, chairman of the 
Chamber’s industrial development committee at that time. 

} 


"She is pictured 
‘stone ceremony 
supervisor for 14 years. 


Clarence Howard of the Commonweaith Steal C 
Miss Prather; an unidentified woman; 


Smith Humphrey. 


MISS SOPHIA PRATHER, 
second from tl 
for the Lincoln Place Community House, where she served as 
Pictured, left to right, are Carl Howard, nephew of 
‘o., which donated the building; 
and Mrs. Jessie Beam and Mrs. Effa 


s 


for whom the junior high school is named. 
he left in this photo taken at the 1921 corner- 


opened a 
City. 

Bill Lynch, political czar and 
unofficial leader of the Welch 
segment of the community, was 
a heavy-set man who served as 
superintendent of the hot mill 
at what is now Granite City 
Steel Co. 


One of the most aristocratic- 
appearing Quad-Cityans was C. 
D. McCasland, realtor for whom 
local streets and additions are 
named. He owned a beautiful 
show horse which he rode in 
local parades. 

The man for whom Heintz- 
ville is named, a tinner, en- 
joyed entertaining by singing 
and playing his “Dutch pull- 
out,” an accordion. Heintz op- 
erated a tin shop in the neigh- 
borhood which now bears his 
name. 

Peter Senoyan, an Armenian 
by birth, operated the Victorian 
Hotel, Walnut Street and Paci- 
fic Avenue, where for many 
years an American flag could 
be seen waving daily from a 
pole on the roof. A one-time pa- 
trolman and court interpreter, 
he was believed to be the first 
World War I volunteer from this 
area. 

E. R. Voorhees, one of the 
first undertakers here, operat- 
ed a livery stable in the 1800 
block of C Street. He was an 
embalmer, as was his wife, one 
of the first women to hold an 
embalming license. Active in 
fraternal lodges, he prided him- 
self on the excellence of his 
team of horses. 

Local gentry took pains with 
their’ appearance when they 
donned their ‘“‘Sunday best,” 
which traditionally included a 
tailor-made suit and a_ shirt 
with a detachable celluloid col- 
lar. Beards were in style for 
many years. 


tavern in Granite 


GRANITE CITY VOLUNTEER FIRE DEPARTMENT ready 
for action, as shown in this photo taken about 1915. The fire chief 





REBUILT AND ENLARGED PLANT of the 
Nestle Co. It reopened in 1963 after being partly 


destroyed in an explosion. 


The new plant at that 


time could turn out 50 million jars of instant coffee 
annually. Today, it is the world’s largest instant 
tea plant. 


Fires Have Taken Big Toll in 75-Year Span 


Often tragic and costly, fires 
figured prominently in the his- 
tory of Granite City. 

A brief recapitulation includes 
the Drummond Box Factory fire 
shortly after the turn of the 
century. Converted to a ware- 
house for hay and grain after 
being in operation for a decade, 
the factory building burned in a 
spectacular summer blaze. 

Volunteer firemen were called 
out repeatedly during a four-day 
period to douse recurring fires 
started by the smoldering hay. 

Flames destroyed the Western 
Fire Brick Co. plant, operated 
by W. W. Hanlon and J. W. 
Mills, June 7, 1905. “Being 
somewhat isolated from heav- 
ily-traveled streets,” it was not 
discovered until the fire had 
gained much headway, a cor- 
respondent reported. The loca- 
tion was 16th Street and Mad- 
ison Avenue. 

Lightning was responsible for 
a fire which leveled the Granite 
City pumping station July 14, 
1907. 


The oldest house in Granite 
City, owned by F. W. Niedring- 
haus, burned to the ground Nov. 
17, 1912. 

$300,000 Blaze in 1913 

Eight hundred carloads of 
ground alfalfa stored at the 
Granite City Lime and Cement 
Co., 20th Street railrod cross- 
ing, burned with the plant in a 
$300,000 fire March 23, 1913. 

A mother and her four chil- 
dren, aged four to 14, burned to 
death at their home Sept. 28, 
1911, when a kerosene stove ex- 
ploded. 

Druggist Henry Ratz’ broth- 
er, John, was one of 40 killed 
in a fire at the Missouri Ath- 
letic Club, St. Louis, March 9, 
1914. 

Fire in July 1916 destroyed 
a grocery store, butcher shop, 
saloon, barber shop, dance hall 
and hotel—all in a single three- 
story frame building. 

Rosenberg’s 5-10-25-cent store 
caught fire Feb. 18, 1921, sus- 
taining $35,000 damage. 

Thousands gathered to watch 

a $65,000 fire in the 1800 block 
of State Street Feb. 19, 1921, 
when Archie Boyd's Plumbing 
and Heating Co. and Wasch- 
auer’s Dry Goods Co. were dam- 
aged. 
A -$15,000 fire May 13, 1921, 
resulting in destruction of the 
Mirific Products Co., 24th and 
Adams Streets, was attributed 
to a vat of hot grease boiling 
over. 

Langenberg Brothers’ grain 
elevator in Venice, built in 1871, 
burned to the ground June 19, 
1923, with a loss of $125,000. 

The roof of the nearby Mad- 
ison County Light and Power 
Co. electric plant caught fire 
and a large cable was burned 
south of the McKinley Bridge, 
cutting off electric service to 
the Quad-Cities. The elevator 
had handled 3,000,000 bushels 
of wheat a year. 

Coudy Lumber Yard 

Fire caused by lightning de- 
stroyed the Coudy Brothers lum- 
ber yard and office Feb. 4, 


1924. Despite a $100,000 loss, 
plans to rebuild were made im- 
mediately. 

Explosions and flames at the 
National House Furnishing Co., 
19th and D Streets, June 16, 
1925, caused $75,000 damage and 
threatened the business district. 

A $100,000 fire July 24, 1925, 
destroyed the Wylie and Wilson 
plant, manufacturers of cooper- 
age products, 22nd Street rail- 
road crossing. 

Community High  School’s 
mechanical drawing room was 
gutted Aug. 9, 1926, with a fire 
loss of $15,000. 

Fire. returned to the Coudy 
Brothers Lumber Co. Dec. 19, 
1929, spreading to the lumber 
shed, planing mill, paint depart- 
ment and office and to piles of 
lumber at 20th and Adams 
Streets for losses reaching 
$150,000. 

St. John Evangelical and Re- 
formed Church was gutted by a 
fire Aug. 19, 1934. It was re- 
placed at a cost of $30,000. 

The first of several to plague 
the Smith - Rowland fertilizer 
plant, an all-night fire on Oct. 
13, 1938, destroyed three build- 
ings and 4000 tons of scrap lea- 
ther piled in the plant yard. 

Explosions of oxygen cylinders 
and 60-gallon oil drums punc- 
tuated a fire that destroyed a 
1200-foot-long building at the 
Granite City Engineer Depot 
Aug. 17, 1944, the second anni- 
verary of the military base. 
The structure had housed sup- 
plies bound for combat zones. 

Fire gutted the Apple Build- 
ing, Niedringhaus Avenue and 
State Street, Jan. 10, 1945, Dam- 
age to the two-story brick struc- 
ture was $30,000. 

Bowling Alleys Burn 

A $35,000 blaze leveled the 
Play-Mor Bowling Alleys, 1831 
State St., June 24, 1942. 

A boy, 17 mofiths old, and his 
two sisters, aged five months 
and 30 months, lost their lives 
in a clubhouse fire at Long 
Lake March 6, 1943. Their mo- 
ther, a war worker's wife, had 
tucked them in bed for an after- 
noon nap and then walked a 
distance to visit a neighbor 
woman. 

Fire in 1946 gutted the Wash- 
ington Theatre, resulting in a 
heavy loss. 

A mother and her three 
daughters, aged seven months, 
two years and four years, died 
as fire gutted their four-room 
frame home in the 2800 block 
of Roosevelt Street Nov. 15, 
1946. 

A large building and all its 
contents were lost in a $50,000 
blaze Dec. 5, 1946, at Smith- 
Rowland. 

Downtown Fire In 1947 

On the night of Jan. 9, 1947, 
a $300,000 fire devastated a half- 
block of business property in 
the downtown Granite City dis- 
trict. 

Destroyed or badly damaged 
were the Adamson variety and 
appliance stores, Ratz drug 
store, Moskin’s clothing store, 
Smiling Joe tavern, GB sand- 


fire truck. 


at that time was 


wich shop, Libson Shoe repair 
shop, Kendrick and Lindblad 
optometrist office and J.J. New- 
berry Co. warehouse. 

‘Again the scene of a major 
fire, the Engineer Depot suf- 
fered losses ‘totaling $750,000 
Sept. 18, 1947. 

Office’ supplies, photographic 
equipment, drafting equipment 
and empty sandbags were lost 
as flames gutted a 300-foot sec- 
tion of a two-block long brick 
warehouse. 

A_ $300,000 fire damaged the 
Reily Tar and Chemical plant 
Dec. 9, 1947. Explosions rocked 
homes in TriCity Park and 
Madison, and wind spread the 
blaze. 

Two died and nine were hurt 
—four firemen and five others— 
in a blaze that destroyed seven 
buildings and caused $200,000 
damage in Lincoln Place Sept. 
17, 1953. 

A family of three was wiped 
out in a house fire in the 3100 
block of Wayne Avenue Oct. 17, 
1954. 

On March 20, 1956, $50,000 fire 
destroyed the 65-year-old Mit- 
chell Presbyterian Church build- 
ing on Highway 66. 

The same year, a Tri-City 
Grocery Co. store at 23rd Street 
and Washington Avenue was 
gutted at a loss of $30,000. 

Second 19th-State Fire 


Fire returned to the corner 
of 19th and State Streets Feb. 
21, 1957. 

A $100,000 blaze ruined the 
19th. Street Shoe Repair Shop, 
Ratz Drug Store, Land of Vis- 
ion and Kendrick-Lindblad op- 
tometrist offices and two at- 
torneys’ offices—as well as 
causing smoke damage to eight 
apartments. 

In two destructive automobile 
showroom and garage fires, 
damage totaled $150,000 at the 
Hundley Pontiac Co. in the 1800 
block of Madison Avenue in 
September 1960 and $200,000 at 
the Woodrome Oldsmobile ag- 
ency in the 2200 block of Madi- 
son Avenue in January 1962. 

A $145,000 fire destroyed the 
Hollis Lumber Co., 3030 Madi- 
son Ave., Jan. 8, 1964. The 
blaze threatened a_ block of 
homes, Granite City High 
School and two adjoining build- 
ings. 

Adams Tire Co., 2256 Madi- 
son Ave., was the scene of a 
fire May 18, 1964, that gutted 
the building and destroyed 
$25,000 worth of tires. 

Steel pipe fabricating work 
was halted for a time when 
fire destroyed a former Gran- 
ite City Supply Co. building at 
2ist and Adams Streets being 
used by the Young & Green- 
awalt Co. 

$300,000 Downtown Fire 

A $300,000 blaze occurred in 
November 1964 in the 1300 block 
of Niedringhaus Avenué at the 
J & R Motor Supply store and 
the Granite City Dental Labora- 
tory, also damaging Skotty’s 
Jewelry, Frank’s Card Shop, 
Simpson's restaurant and sev- 
eral offices. 


Damage of $100,000 resulted 
Feb. 2, 1965, when fire struck 
the Steinberg Furniture Co., 
1825 State St. t 

The Sunset Hills Country Club 
clubhouse burned July 23, 1966, 
at a loss of $120,000. 

A $10,000 blaze occured Aug. 
6, 1966, at the Maryland Bi- 
Rite supermarket, 2205 Pontoon 
Road. 

Niedringhaus Avenue Blaze 

Fire May 26, 1967, in the 900 
and 1000 blocks of Niedringhaus 
Avenue burned three buildings 
and threatened four others. 

Two firemen were hurt Dec. 
26, 1967, as fire destroyed a 
napthalene building at the Reil- 
ly Tar & Chemical Co. 

On Dec. 12, 1968, a $65,000 
fire destroyed ‘an 1830-32 Del- 
mar Ave. building housing Club 
Delmar and Vaughn's Phar- 
macy. 

A $125,000 drug store fire at 
Gasen’s in the Nameoki Vil- 
lage Shopping Center Aug. 9, 
1969, was attributed to burglary- 
arson. 

Warehouse at Port 

‘A. nearly-completed $500,000 
frame warehouse, with capacity 
of 60,000 tons of fertilizer, was 
leveled by fire Dec. 14, 1969, at 
the Tri-City Regional Port. 

Fire destroyed the Emmitt 
Jones Building and Supply Co: 
lumber yard Jan. 17, 1970. 

The Big G grocery in the 2300 
block of Madison Avenue 
burned to the ground March 13, 
1970, causing $300,000 damage 
and hospitalizing two firemen, 
including Chief Earl Fronabar- 
ger, 

Poor Boy John’s ‘Discount 
Store. near ‘Mitchell was de- 
stroyed by fire May 21, 1970, 
after vandals shot a transform- 
er with a rifle, causing a short- 
circuit in the unit, A seven: 
year-old-girl was pulled out of 
a car near the fire and was re- 
vived by Fireman Stanley Lu- 
cas after a high-voltage line 
fell on the car, knocking her 
unconscious. . 

On Aug. 6, 1970, fire destroyed 
a Tri-City Grocery Co. storage 
building at 16th and State 
Streets. 

High School Fire 

On Nov. 30, 1970, Granite 
City residents were shocked to 
learn that a massive fire had 
destroyed the auditorium at 
Granite City High School, caus- 
ing between $800,000 and $1 
million damage. The school was 
closed for a week while damage 
from the fire was cleaned up. 
Soon after school resumed, 
plans to rebuild the destroyed 
section were announced. 

Fire on Jan. 29, 1971, gutted 
a four-unit apartment building 
in the 2100 block of Delmar 
Ave., injuring three firemen. 

On Feb. 9, 1971, flames 
caused $80,000 damage to half 
of the lanes at Tri-Mor Bowl. 

The Rose Bowl restaurant, 
Nameoki Road at Madison Ave- 
nue, was closed by a $200,000 
fire July 3, 1971. 


Fred Stegelmeyer, seated at the right in the 
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The Granite City Park Dis- 
trict, created by an election on 
Feb. 19, 1921, has developed a 
comprehensive park-playground- 
recreation program considered 


to be perhaps the best in the 
nation, 


The park district is a strong 
plus-factor in the decisions by 
many old and new residents to 


make their homes in Granite 
City. 


There has been extensive 
state and national recognition, 
with both Thomas E. Paulett 
and William Milton Worthen 
reaching the presidency of the 
Illinois Association of Park 
"Districts. 


Cooperation With University 


The Granite City park sys- 
tem currently has a coopera- 
tive arrangement with Southern 
Illinois University under which 
physical education, health and 
recreation students receive 
credit for time spent working 
and learning in the park dis- 
trict. 


Originally formed to remove 
railroad tracks from the north 
side of 24th |Street and to beau- 
tify both sides of the street, the 
district later began operation 
of Wilson, Memorial and Tri- 
angle Parks, developed other 
play areas, and acquired the 
Lincoln Place Community Cen- 
ler. 


Spacious Wilson Park is noted 
for its swimming pool, gardens, 


holiday festivals and “Music 
Under the Stars” concerts. 

The park district in Septem- 
ber 1963 purchased 17-acre 
Worthen Park, naming it for its 
lone remaining charter board 
member, and developed it par- 
tially by the spring of 1964. It 
has since been expanded to 27 
acres, 

Worthen also was honored in 
September 1963 by election as 
president of the state park dis- 
tricts association. 

Civic Park, Ice Rink 

In 1965, the park system ac- 
quired the former downtown 
post office and converted the 
site into triangular Civic Park. 
Citizens and businesses con- 
tributed $29,000 to finance the 
undertaking. 

The same year, a motion pic- 
ture of the Granite City park 
program was shown nationally. 

Granite Cityans voted 1,225 
to 314 on Dec. 18, 1965, to build 
a Wilson Park ice skating rink- 
recreation center and it opened 
‘on Oct. 27, 1967, being dedicated 
Nov. 12, 1967. 

This year, the park district 
purchased a Franklin Avenue 
building to establish a new rec- 
reation center. 


Brown Is Superintendent 

Harold Brown has been su- 
perintendent of the park district 
since 1962, The superintendents 
have been Ernst Sieveking, 
John Smick, A. M. Wilson, Sam 
Basan in 1957, Oswald Williams 


RESTFUL SPOT to spend the afternoon in the 
‘1920s was Memorial Park between Niedringhaus 


Avenue at left and 2Ist Street. 
old St. Elizabeth Hospital at 21st 


McKinley School; 


At extreme left is 


OVER EIGHT MILES of pipe for the refrigerant 
were installed in Granite City’s ice skating rink dur- 
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WILSON PARK FORMAL GARDENS in the construction stage during the 
looking east from 27th Street. 


early 1920s. This view is 
from and 
Brown. 


Presidents of the park board 
have been as follows: 

John R. Kelahan, 1921-26; 
William Schooley, 1926-28; John 
W. Costley, 1928-29; William 
Milton Worthen, 1929-33; Schoo- 
ley,* 1933-35; Worthen, 1935-48; 
Thomas E. Paulett, 1948-57; 
Barry Loman, 1957-66; Paul 
Schuler, 1966-67; Loman, 1967- 
68; William Kozyak, 1968-69; 


1958-1962, Supt. 


and Henry R. Gabriel, 1969 to 
the present. 

The original park board con- 
sisted of Kelahan, Worthen, 
Costley, Schooley and Martin 
G. Stanek. 

Gabriel Heads Board 

The present five commission- 
ers are President Gabriel, Vice- 
President Loman, Clarence 
Baumeyer, Paul Thompson and 
Worthen. 

On the board continuously 


and Iowa Streets is in the background, behind the 
bandstand. Today the area is still a park, with a 
color-lighted water fountain located where the band- 


stand stood. 


ing construction in 1967. 





75th 


ANNIVERSARY 


Feattlovs- 


ANNIVERSARY 


In the beginning with a capital of $100 Joseph Trattler started a business 
to fulfill his ambitions and dreams which were this man’s heritage. 

At times it was a hard, rocky road and Joe Trattler knew hard times. 
But Joe stuck to his ideals of quality and good service which developed 
today’s Trattlers. These same ideals are built in the business today with 


Joe’s son-in-law and grandson fulfilling his dreams come true. 


And Today, Looking Back, But Always Looking Ahead 
Trattler's Wishes Granite City and All Their 
Many Friends and Customers 


From the Linder Family and Employees a 


A Happy 75th Anniversary! 


Teottlors 


since it was created, Worthen 
leads with 50 years of service, 
compared to 24 for Walter Ar- 
bogast, 22 for Griff Hodge and 
20 for Loman. 


Paulett served 18 years, 
Schooley 16, Baumeyer aiso 16, 
Arthur Cariss 14 and Arthur L. 
Laur also 14. 


Costley, Earl Bloomquist and 
Milton Allen each served on the 
park board for eight years; 
Kelahan and Schuler, six; 
Stanek and Kozyak, four; and 
Gabriel and Thompson, two 
years each. 


Elections and 
Politics Play 
Role in History 


Democrats and Republicans 
form the dominant political par- 
ties — but it has not always 
been so. 


Particularly at the local level, 
and sometimes in the state and 
nation, there have been fringe 
parties. 


The state election ballot vot- 
ed upon in Granite City in No- 
vember 1926 listed no less than 
12 parties—Democratic, Repub- 
lican, Progressive, Socialist La- 
bor, Commonwealth Land, So- 
cialist, High Life, Workers 
Communist, Light Wines and 
Beer, Independent Repuiblicans, 
Independent Democratic and In- 
dependent. 


In Granite City, the Independ- 
ent Party, once dominant in city 
elections, was formed in 1915 
through merger of the Labor 
and People’s parties. 

City council meetings then, as 
now, were centers of controver- 
sy; ‘steam roller tactics” was 
a frequent charge. 


Sufficient petition signatures 
were obtained to put the com- 
mission form of government on 
the city ballot in Granite City in 
April 1926, but the proposal was 
defeated. 


More than three decades 
later, the managerial form of 
government was proposed and 
defeated. 


GC-Nameoki Merger 

Among the most important 
elections ever held locally were 
those relating to the merger of 
Nameoki—which had room for 
growth — and Granite City — 
which had the tax base neces- 
sary to finance adequate muni- 
cipal services. 


In September 1940, merger 
carried in Granite City by 87 
votes but lost by a 3-1 margin 
in Nameoki, 


Almost a decade later, in 
March 1949, Nameoki voters 
abolished their village in favor 
of city government but it was 
the new city of Nameoki, The 
vote was 802 to 663. The first 
city election took place two 
months later. 


With Nameoki Mayor Leroy 
Larsh recognizing the merger 
need and being willing to relin- 
quish his position, a campaign 
for consolidation developed. 


The proposal was approved by 
Nameoki residents 792 to 661, a 
margin of 131: votes, in October 
1949. The following month, the 
merger was ratified in Granite 
City, 1781 to 963. 

Political Trends 


While Republicans dominated 
Madison County politics for 
many years, Granite City 
moved into the Democratic col- 
umn after supporting the GOP 
in 1904. 

This lasted until November 
1920, when Granite City joined 
the national Republican land- 
slide. 

Democrats gained an even 
split with Republicans in the 
county. election of 1938, and 
their big break-through oc- 
curred in 1940. 

Except for 1946, when Repub- 
licans made a comeback and 
captured seven of 13 district 
and county offices, Madison 
County politics largely has be- 
come Democratic-controlled. 
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SPEAKING FROM A TRAIN, Eugene Debs, Socialist Party candidate for 
the U.S. Presidency, made a brief campaign stop in Granite City on Oct. 24, 


WHISTLE STOPPING IN GRANITE CITY. 


| 
William Jennings Bryan, 


Democratic candidate for President, visited Granite City on his campaign 


route Oct. 19, 1908. 


VISITING DIGNITARIES in Granite City for Labor Day festivities in 1965 
included U.S. Senator Paul H. Douglas, speaking, Cong. Melvin Price (mid- 


dle) and State Sen. Paul Simon (right), 


now 


lieutenant governor. Mayor 


Partney is second from the left and State Rep. Lloyd C. Harris of Granite 


City is second from the right. 


lem 


us 


JULIUS AND MATHILDA ROSENBERG FAMILY on May 1, 


1898. They 


moved to Granite City from Madison in 1893 and resided, at 19th and State 
Streets. Julius Rosenberg was elected mayor of Granite City for two two- 


year terms, serving from 1899 to 1903. 


berg Niederberg, William S. Rosenberg, 


Rosenberg Barnfield, 


From left to right are Helen Rosen- 
Jeanie Rosenberg Frankel, 
and Mathilda, Julius and Herbert Rosenberg. 


Perle 


CIVIC ACHIEVEMENT AWARD winners honored in 1958 for a success- 


ful St. 
Retailers award banquet. 


Elizabeth Hospital fund drive, shown at the ninth annual Associated 
Left to right are award recipients G. W. Hoelscher, 


John N. Marshall and Charles P. Whitehead; Randall Robertson, who made 
the presentation; and A. W. Morriss III, master-of-ceremonies, 





ROWBOATS 


CAME IN HANDY at State and 18th 


Streets dur- 


ing the flood,of 1903. The building at left where the skiff is tied 


~ Mayor of Granite City Killed at Pump Station During the 1903 Flood 


The most widely destructive 
occurrence in the history of the 
Quad-Cities is the dubious dis- 
tinction accorded the flood of 
1903. 

A look backward to the events 
of 68 years ago seems appropri- 
ate on the occasion of Granite 
City’s diamond jubilee. 

Unusually heavy layers of 
snow had accumulated in west- 
ern ranges of the Rocky Moun- 
tains in the winter of ’02-'03. 

The spring thaw swelled the 
Missouri and Mississippi and 
built up pressure on the levees. 

When the Madison levee broke 
in early June, parts of Venice, 
Brooklyn, East St. Louis and 
Madison| were blanketed with 
water. 

The next day, railroad em- 
bankments holding back the 
water in North Venice broke 
and, the) damage spread north- 
ward. 

On this same day, the Cross 
levee north of Granite City 
crumbled and brown water 
rushed [into West’ Granite City 
and Hungary Hollow, reaching 
the eaves of homes. 

Granite City proper was pro- 
tected for a time by high road- 
beds of the Wabash, Big Four 
and Chicago & Alton railroads. 
But this was not to last. 

Eyewitness Account 

Carl Pierce, a Granite City 
resident at the time, recalled 
seeing “water. pouring over the 
tracks in three-terraced falls 
over a mile long. 


“Coal sheds and loose wood 
from houses in the Hollow had 
floated away and were lined up 
along the brink of the falls.” 

Water at 18th and State 
Streets rose to knee depth, and 
then reached the first-floor 
level. 

Refugees from Venice, Madi- 
son and West Granite had to 
move again, finally setting up 
tents and moving into vacant 
railroad cars. 

A newspaper account related 
that on the night of June 8, 
two hundred families left Gran- 
ite City by train for Springfield 
and other areas, while 2,000 
more stood on the depot plat- 
form clamoring to be taken to 


safety. 

“Railroads later began run- 
ning excursion trains into Gran- 
ite City and many people came 
to view the flood conditions,” 
Pierce wrote. 

“Owners of motor launches 
and small steamboats shipped 
passengers at 18th and State for 
sightseeing tours through inun- 
dated areas.” 

Grocers and vegetable dealers 
sent out peddlers in rowboats 
to aid marooned housewives. 

Death of Mayor 

When engines halted at the 
city pumping station, Mayor 
John Edwards went there to 
help get the pumps operating 
again. 

A native of Wales who came 
here from Indiana in 1901 and 
was elected mayor on a Labor 


Party ticket only six weeks 
earlier, Edwards was carrying 
a gas lantern. 

It ignited gas leaking from 
a fuel tank, and he suffered 
fatal burns in the resulting ex- 
plosion, dying nine days later. 

By June 24, levees and rail- 
road embankments holding 
trapped water were being cut. 

A dike protecting the Mer- 
chants Bridge was opened, the 
railroad tracks being shored up 
temporarily with rocks. 

Those ordered to vacate rail- 
road cars moved to tents set up 
at a used wire mill until they 
could return to their homes. 

Flood waters extensively dam- 
aged the Venice power plant. 
‘The Stamping Works and Amer- 
ican Steel were shut down. 

Street cars were put out of 
service for a long period, and a 
fire resulting from the flood de- 
stroyed two buildings of the 
Markle Lead Works. 

Countless houses in the “‘low- 
er end” were destroyed — with 
only the granite cooking utensils 
salvaged — and many other 
dwellings and businesses were 
badly damaged. The total loss 
was estimated in the millions 
of dollars. 

Excellent Fishing 

Even such a tragedy had its 
humorous sidelights. Many of 
them dealt with stories about 
the size of fish caught during 
the high water, and some were 
true. 

A long—seven and a half feet 
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is Dalton’s Saloon. 


—and heavy—298 pounds— ali- 
gator gar was among the speci- 
mens caught. 

Those in flood refugee camps 
raised national flags to desig- 
nate different areas — including 
England, Poland, Hungary and 
Italy. 

Wooden sidewalks _ literally 
moved out from underfoot, and 
sections were used by young- 
sters as rafts. 

Improved Control of River 

Flooding continued to pose a 
threat to the Quad-City com- 
munity for many years after- 
ward although there has been 
no further general inundation 
since 1903. 

Floods of that severity are no 
longer regarded as possible, in 
view of the present system of 
river controls. 

While the mighty Mississippi 
has been the major water men- 
ace, rainfall also has caused 
heavy flooding damage. 

Such a downpour on Oct. 17, 
1905, damaged sewer lines and 
curbs newly installed during 
paving of Niedringhaus Avenue. 

On July 15, 1909, the Granite 
City Press and Herald took 
pains to report: ‘Hundreds of 
homes are not under water in 
Venice. Two hundred citizens of 
Venice and Brooklyn did not 
work on the levee last night. 
The flood has not weakened the 
embankment. 

“The Tri-Cities are not in 
danger of being inundated. 
Neither is Granite City menaced 


by back water, despite the fact 
that the St. Louis papers say 
so."” 

Flood damage was recorded 
in 1915, and Some local farms 
were flooded in 1927. 

A Gabaret Island dike broke 
in 1929, causing some problems, 
and flooding of farms in June 
1935 resulted in losses estimated 
at $100,000. 

Bridge Forced to Close 

Flooding also was experienced 
in 1942, and the following year 
a levee break flooded Highway 
66 and closed’ the Chain of 
Rocks Bridge from May 22 
until July 12. 

In 1944, E. G. Schmitt, chair- 
man of the central control body 
of all war councils in the Quad- 
Cities, led a successful fight 
against a serious flood threat 
High school students and citi- 
zens volunteered to fill sand- 
bags. 

Typhoid shots were given in 
August 1946 as a cloudburst 
rather than a levee break 
caused $250,000 flood damage. 

Worst hit were Wilson Park 
and adjacent streets, Com- 
munity Heights, Pontoon Beach, 
Tri-City Park, parts of West 
Granite and the northeastern 
area of Madison, where waters 
reached a depth of seven feet 
in some places. 

With the highway topped by 
27 feet of water, the Chain of 
Rocks Bridge was closed for 17 
days during flooding in June 
and July 1947. 


Stamping Works Parent Firm of Granite City Steel Co. 


Though no longer in exist- 
ence here, the National Enam- 
eling & Stamping Co. for many 
years was the key industry in 
the Quad-Cities. Z 

Parent firm of Granite City 
Steel Co., the stamping works 
led directly to the establishment 
‘of Granite City, which was 
named for its graniteware prod- 
ucts. 

Fred |W. Kottmeier rose from 
office hoy to assistant manager 
after becoming associated with 
the infant ‘firm 80 years ago. 
|He was interviewed by the 
Press-Record in 1962 and gave 
the following account of the 
Granite| City industry, which 
grew from a tin shop to the 
world’s| largest producer of 
‘household and kitchen utensils. 

“Founding of the National En- 
|amggling and Stamping Co., Inc., 

99 was a noteworthy and 
important event in the history 
of American industry. 

“Tt was in 1853 that one of 
the Niedringhaus brothers be- 
gan in a small way as a tinner. 
Later, the tin shop was incor- 
porated |as the St. Louis Stamp- 
ing Co. In 1899, this corporation 
became part of Nesco. 

Metal Originally Imported 

“Granite iron ware was the 
principal product of the fac- 
tory at Second Street and Cass 
Avenue, St. Louis. 

“Many tons of sheets used for 
manufacture of the products 
were imported from Europe, 
transported to East St. Louis 
and them re-consigned via ferry 
boat and transferred by trucks 
to the Cass Avenue works. 

“Tinplate consumed in the 
production of stamped tinware, 
pieced tinware and Japanned 
ware was imported from Eng- 
land and Wales. 7 

“The St. Louis Stamping Co. 
was the original producer, in 
‘America, of hot-dipped tinplate. 

“Excessive delays in making 
deliveries from Europe, as well 
as high) tariffs, resulted in the 
construction of rolling mills in 
North §t. Louis for production 
‘of black ‘sheets. 
| Embossed Dinner Plates 

“steel bars obtained from 
domestic mills were rolled into 
‘sheets for fabrication of enam- 


eled ware, and some tonnage 
was: reduced to lighter gauges 
for conversion into tinplate. 

“It was during the early 
1890s that the company pro- 
duced physical evidence, at a 
banquet of sheet steel manu- 
facturers, of an abundant sup 
ply of embossed dinner plates 
manufactured from St. Louis 
tinplate. 

“at approximately the same 
time, an idea was conceived 
by the founders of the St. 
Louis Stamping Co. and the 
Granite iron rolling mills— 
later Granite City Steel Co.—to 
locate their growing manufac- 
turing business in an area of- 
fering greater opportunities for 
expansion. 

“Farm lands in Madison 
county, just across the Miss 
sippi. River from north St. 
Louis, offered possibilities for 
the expansion and resulted in 
founding of the City of Granite 
City. 

“Importance of Granite City 
as a manufacturing center is 
recognized by the most experi- 
enced captains of industry. 

“And it must be admitted that 
Granite City’s record, with 
many important industries rep- 
resenting an investment of 
many millions of dollars, is one 
unlikely to be outdone by many 
communities for years to come. 

“The transformation of a vil- 
lage into a modern city has 
been an outstanding example of 
American genius and enter- 
prise. 

Ideal Location 

“The city was laid out and 
organized by F. G. and Wil- 
liam F. Niedringhaus, St. Louis 
manufacturers who for many 
years were among the largest 
employers of labor in the city. 
They selected Granite City be- 
cause they recognized the value 
of its location. 

“In management of their 
steel and timplate properties, 
they were assisted by their 
sons, Thomas K. and George W. 
Niedringhaus. 

“In 1896, the city was incor- 
porated, and the change which 
took place during the next de- 
cade was nothing less than mar- 
velous. 


“About 1859-60, when travel- 
ing in Germany, W. F. Nied- 
ringhaus had viewed vitreous 
enameling plants in operation. 

“There he seemed to locate 
answers to production prob- 
lems of real value in the manu- 
facture of cooking utensils for 
the United States. After he con- 
ferred with his brother by ca- 
ble, they decided to purchase 
the processes and about 1862 
began enameling in St. Louis. 

Single-Coat Process 

“Selling price of this triple 
and quadruple - coat - enameled 
ware had to be so high it 
could be sold only in a limited 
market. 

“Thus, experiments were con- 
ducted with a single-coated mot- 
tled grayware. Patents covering 
this new process were obtained 
in 1876, and it eventually be- 
came known as Nesco royal 
graniteware. 

“Granite rocks or boulders 
were obtained from Missouri 
quarries. These were heated to 
a degree of redness and then 
raked into tanks of cold water, 
which made crushing them an 
easy matter. 

“This material was pulver- 
ized to the fineness of wheat 
flour and formed one of the 
principal ingredients of enam- 
el frit. 

“Pulverized granite stone lat- 
er was supplanted by the use 
of silica and spars. The spe- 
cial clay, required for holding 
enamel in suspension and for 
mottling royal grayware, was 
located accidentally after being 
shipped from central Missouri 
by a farmer to a commission 
agent. 

“After being reduced and 
mixed with liquified enamel, it 
was used for coating the orig- 
inal granite iron ware. 

“This work was done in St. 
Louis and was_ transferred 
here. Proud of their product, 
they named the new city for it. 

“With their broad concept of 
events, these men saw that 
Granite City also could be de- 
veloped by the founding of a 
rolling mill to make steel from 
raw materials in open hearth 
furnaces and continuous mills. 
Building of the steel works was 
started in 1895. 


“What today would be a mini- 
ature part of the rolling mills 
was a plant of large tonnage 
capacity at that time, produc- 
ing tons upon tons of sheets 
daily to be converted into Nesco 
products at the main Nesco 
plant on Niedringhaus Avenue.” 

Founders, Leaders of Firm 

Kottmeier, himself active in 
the civic life of Granite City for 
many years, displayed keen 
recollection of names and dates 
when interviewed. 

He recalled that when Nesco 
was formed in 1899, partici- 
pants other than the Niedring- 
haus family included F. A. W. 
Kieckhefer of Kieckhefer Broth- 
ers and Co., Milwaukee; W. H. 
Matthai and George W. Knapp 
of Matthai, Ingram and Co., 
Baltimore; and Frederick Ha- 
berman and A. M. Steinhardt 
of Haberman Manufacturing 
Co., New York. 

“F, G. Niedringhaus, nation- 
ally known as a member of the 
U. S. Congress, was president 
of Nesco to 1907, A. W. 
Kieckhefer to 1918 and G. W. 
Niedringhaus to 1924. 

“After 1925, the job of ex- 
panding and strengthening the 
business was under the leader- 
ship of President Alfred J. 
Kieckhefer, whose son is now 
on the Granite City Steel Co. 
board. A separate steel firm 
was formed in 1927. 

“Along with the original gran- 
iteware products, the company 
produced Nesco automatic elec- 
tric roasters, casseroles and 
broilers, Nesco industrial prod- 
ucts and steel ovens. 

“In later years, the produc- 
tion of roasters, casseroles and 
other electrical appliances was 
transferred to the company’s 
plant in Jacksonville, Ill.” 

During World War II, Nation- 
al Enameling and Stamping 
produced hundreds of thousands 
of five-gallon “‘Blitzkrieg” cans 
designed to hold fuel or water 
and to float with all but the top 
quarter inch submerged. 

Used to keep strategic sup- 
plies almost invisible as they 
were being accumulated in wa- 
terways, the cans were credited 
with materially aiding the war 
effort. 


They were patterned after 
containers initially used by 
Nazi forces in the drive against 
Norway. 

The plant also produced steel 
drums, food containers, and 
chemical warfare products. 

Proud of the industry's rec- 
ord, Kottmeier was saddened by 
the curtailment of its local op- 
erations after the Wolfson in- 
terests and New York Ship- 
building Corp. acquired control 
of a majority of Nesco stock 
about 1950. 

Nesco executives active here 
besides Kottmeier included 0. 
J. Heyer, John F. Blackie, Frank 
Fisher and Lyle Gulley, the lat- 
ter now president of Granite 
City Steel Co. 


IVY COVERED WALLS were a part of the 
Granite City Industrial Center located at Benton 
and Niedringhaus Avenues in this 1959 photo. The 
center housed the businesses of Nesco Steel Barrel 


ONLY MODE OF TRANSPORTATION during the 1903 flood was by boat. 
In this photo of the 1700 block of D Street, the water had reached the bottom 
of main-floor windows on the building. 


DRAINAGE PROBLEM in 1957 caused water to accumulate at the 25th 
Street and Madison Avenue intersection. Several autos’ were caught by the 
water trap when the drivers thought they could make it through. Installation 
of additional stormwater lines later corrected the situation. 


NATIONAL ENAMELING & STAMPING CO. surrounded by acres of open 
land at the turn of the century, when the company employed over 1,500 men. 
National Enameling & Stamping, together with the Granite City Steel Works, 
were erected by F. G. Niedringhaus and William F. Niedringhaus and were 
the first two industires in Granite City. 


| 
Co., Hubbell Metal Inc., Caine Steel Co., Granite 


City Metal Decorating Co. and A. Sales Co. It is ° 
the site of the National Enameling & Stamping Co., 
ancestor of several local major industries. 





Interested Citizenship by Granite City 
Residents Paved Way to Progress of Area 


When thoughts turn to his- 
tory, as is inevitable in the ob- 
servance of a city’s 75th anni- 
versary, this question arises: 
what are the real ingredients of 
history? 


Are they people, places, 
events, buildings or what? Prob- 
ably each topic furnishes parr 
of the answer. 

But the individuals stand out 
in memory somewhat more than 
do the stone, mortar and bricks, 
important as the latter were. 


Who were the persons who, 
fleetingly or for long periods, 
crossed the stage and left their 
mark on local history? Many 
are deceased, but others are 
still active, Z 

There were George M. Childs 
and Herman Fleishman. There 
was “Judge” T. W. Kinder, 
Granite City police magistrate 
until being defeated in 1908, 

Staried Brass Band 

| There was George Eisenmay- 
ér, who helped organize the 
first Granite City volunteer fire 
department and started the first 
brass band consisting of 32 in- 
struments, 

Edward Wagner, president of 
the Wagner Brewery. Dr. F. E. 
Tulley, Thomas F. Leyden, an 
early Granite City member of 
the East |Side Levee and Sani- 
tary District’ board. 

Henry |Fehling, who owned 
large tracts of land later sold 
to the Niedringhaus interests. 

Congressman William Roden- 
berg, in office from 1902 to 
1922, Congressman William N. 
Baltz, Congressman “Cal” Jahn- 
son. 

A. E. McGowan, Carpenters’ 
Local 633 business agent. Roy 
Huggins, secretary of Painters’ 
Local 120. 

Sol Mueller, president, and T. 
M. Cavanaugh, secretary of the 
Tri-City Central Trades Council. 

August Ruyisch, who came to 
the U. S.| in 1847 at the age of 
20, married Miss Minnie Lued- 
ers and lived to the age of 83. 
John Morgan, Ben Jones, David 
Morgan, Bill Lynch, Walter and 
Sam Dayis, early Welsh set- 


R. D. Luster, Professor 
Rabbins, conductor of an 
tra) which featured vio 
lins and cornets. 
U. S. Secretary of Labor 

James J. Davis, former Gran- 
ite Cityan, who rose from a 
rolling mill”@mploye. to U. S. 
Secretary of Labor and returned 
here oftgn to make public ad- 
dresses. 

John Wedig, who died in 
Granite City in October 1925 at 
the age lof 101, leaving a $48,- 

estate. 
ara Boyd, Granite City, 
1926, président of the Illinois 
Contractprs’ Association. Mike 
Welch, a barber, Arthur T. Mo- 
rey, Commonwealth Plant 
works manager. 

There was Mark Henson, 
president of the First National 
Bank from the time it was 
founded in 1900, Father D. J. 
Ryan of St. Joseph’s Catholic 
Church, elevated to Monsignor 
in 1935, 16 months before his 
death. 

Mrs. Fannie Allison, a teacher 
at Nameoki from 1879 to 1883, 
in Venice 1891 to 1893 and in 
Madison 1898 to 1927. 

Miss Sophia Prather, “Little 
Mother of Lincoln Place,’’ who 
came here as a teacher and 
switched to social welfare work. 

In 1920, when Clarence How- 
ard established the Community 
House, she became its super- 
visor and taught physical edu- 
cation and general instruction 
classes for thousands of young- 
sters. The center became: the 
hub of Lincoln Place youth ac- 
tivities. Prather Junior High 
School is named for her. 

District, National Offices 

Dr. Bhillip M. Dale, Granite 


SIDEWALK CLOCK, street car tracks, and Model T’s appear 
in this 1920 photo of the former Granite City National Bank Build- 
Niedringhaus and Edison Avenues, now occupied by State 


ing at 


City, elected Rotary district 
governor in 1938, Rev. Dr. A 
Ralph Lynn, who attained the 
samé office. 


George T. Wilkins Sr., who 
came to Madison from Thebes, 
Ill., in 1943 to become school 
superintendent and later was 
Madison County school super- 
intendent, 1955 district Rotary 
governor and state superintend- 
ent of public instruction. 


Arthur Roseman and Gene H. 
Sternberg, Optimist district 
governors, the latter becoming 
international president. Edwin 
F, Wagner, president of the 
American Bottlers of Carbon- 
ated Beverages. 

M. S. Darrow, Barber As- 
phalt Co, plant manager until 
becoming ill in 1940, who to- 
gether with S. S. Eagles of 
American Car and Foundry Co. 
organized thé Manufacturers 
Association and alternated with 
Eagles for many years as presi- 
dent of the association, Harry 
Wendell, Granite City baker. 

Cy Hughes, “best grandpa 
swimmer in the U. S.” who in 
July 1940 swam from Alton to 
St. Louis. 

His manager, Scotty Powell, 
claimed that a record of five 
hours and 27 minutes for the 
23-mile distance was set by 
Hughes, who was 41 years old. 

“River” Travel 

Henry J. VanBibber, who be- 
tween 1915 and 1940 crossed the 
Mississippi River enough times 
to have gone 1244 times around 
the world. His job? McKinley 
Bridge bus driver. 

Jacob Mueller, Bend Road, 
who cited ‘normal living” hab- 
its in observing his 101st birth- 
day in 1940. 

Henry Branding, 
Church treausrer 35 years, 
Nameoki Township highway 
commissioner, a school trustee 
and local resident 71 years. 

Walter Roman, Nameoki 
Township farmer and resident 
82 years until his death in 1941. 
Local buyer for a large Chica- 
go potato syndicate, he served 
as Nameoki highway commis- 
sioner many years and sold 
land which has become the 
site of the Granite City Steel 
Co. 

William W. Hanlon, Granite 
City Steel general superintend- 
ent 33 years, president of West- 
ern Fire Brick Co, and vice 
president of the former Granite 
City National Bank. 

Gilbert Close, Commonwealth 
Plant public relations director 
and former confidential secre- 
tary to President Woodrow 
Wilson, 

John Maserang, Nesco real 
estate representative, once 
president of the Granite City 
Gas Co., Third Ward salderman 
from 1903 to 1916, acting mayor, 
bank director, Real’ Estate Ex- 
change president and for 15 
years president of St. Peter’s 
Evangelical Church. 

First Fire Chief 

Fred Stegelmeyer, a Nesco 
employee 54 years and first 
Granite City fire chief, serving 
16 years as chief. 

“Frank Troeckler, president of 
the East St. Louis Cyclone In- 
surance Co., who came to Chou- 
teau Township in 1870, served 
as supervisor for many terms 
and was first auditor of Madi- 
son County, from 1912 to 1920. 
Review. 

Harry Carp, who filled the 
pockets of young visitors in his 
store with lollipops. He was re- 
garded as founder of the Asso- 
ciated Retailers in 1924. 

Fred G. Lueders, born in a 
log cabin on a farm now occu- 
pied by the coke plant, who 
originally rented and operated 
a farm in partnership with 
Fred Vorwald. He later oper- 
ated the Fehling farm and 
served on the County Board of 
Reivew. 


St. John 


Jerry Lahey, Madison village 
trustee from 1905 to 1941, 
whose sons-in-law established 
the Pieper Funeral Home in 
Granite City, Straube Funeral! 
Home in Edwardsville and 
Willis Mortuary in Auburn, Ml. 


War Council Commander 

There was Herman F. Huxel, 
lifelong resident and a Fourth 
Ward alderman, who was com- 
mander in World War II of the 
Central Control Council, an or- 
ganization of all local war 
councils, Joining him in opera- 
tion of the Huxel Electric Co. 
was his brother, William. 

Edward C. Pauly and Charles 
A. Pauly, arhitects, sons of 
Architect Charles Pauly Sr., 
who were designers of the Mc- 
Kinley, Central and Niedring- 
haus Schools, Granite City Li- 
brary, Elks Lodge, Masonic 
Temple, Moose building, Tri- 
City Grocery warehouses and 
some of the Tri-City Grocery 
stores. 

Morris Glik, philanthropist 
and operator of a Madison de- 
partment store beginning in 
1903. Largest contributor for a 
Madison swimming pool, he 
founded a visiting nurse organ- 
ization and furnished a_chil- 
dren’s ward at St. Elizabeth 
Hospital. 

Builder of Mounds Club 

Harry Murdock, real estate 
promoter and businessman who 
began as a beer truck driver, 
became a liquor distributor 
and, before his death, bred 
race horses and pedigreed cat- 
tle on a farm near Fairmount 
Race Track. 

He sponsored a flying endur- 
ance contest at the old WIL 
Airport in Nameoki and, with 
others, built and operated the 
Mounds Country Club, elabo- 
rate night club and gambling 
casino. 

He also financed . policy 
games and was one of the larg- 
est slot machine operators dur- 
ing their heyday in Madison 
and St. Clair Counties, 

Edward Southwick and his 
sons, Harry and Frank, who op- 
erated a sheet metal works, 
hardware store and plumbing 
and heating business. 

Dr. F. 0. Johnson, physician 
in Nameoki and Granite City 
from 1903 until his death in 
1945. 

First Street Car Line 

George Miller, captain of a 
Mississippi River ferry boat, 
operator of the first street car 
line—three electric cars ran on 
18th, Adams and 2lst Streets 
and Madison Avenue to the 
river—and a newspaper dealer 
38 years. 

James Popovsky, who organ- 
ized the h ison County For- 
eign Languages Association at 
the start of World War II, sold 
thousands of dollars worth of 
war bonds and aided many war 
activities. 

Operator of the Standard Cal 
endar Co., he helped organize 
the Podkrepa Society, which he 
headed several ter 

Barnett Massie, jeweler here 
from 1906 to his death in 1947. 
Dr. L. D. Darner, physician 
here from 1913 to 1947 and 
chairman of the Granite City 
Board of Fire and Police Com- 
missioners. 

Dr. John H. Phillips, physi- 
cian here 30 years who headed 
the hospital staff several times. 
Dr. Harry P. Reuss, active here 
44 years and onetime instruc- 
tor of nurses at St. Elizabeth 
Hospital 

Dr. E. M.. Arnovitz, Granite 
City physician 32 years. Dr. 
Henry Hamm, dentist from 1901 
to 1955. 

Harold J. Bandy, trial lawyer 
from 1906 to 1947 noted for his 
courtroom prowess, son of 
Judge James M. Bandy and 
nephew of Judge M. R. Sulli- 
van, 


signs relate. 
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: INITIAL OFFICERS of the Tri-City Retail Merchants Associ- 
ation, which came into existence in February 1906. They were, 
left to right, William Champion, president; Ernst Hatscher, vice- 


Joseph Carl Ranft, who 
opened a local bottling plant in 
1913. 


Fred W. Kottmeier, first 
president of the YMCA and 
simultanteous president of 
Granite City grade and high 
school districts, with 33 years’ 
total service on the school 
boards and 56 years at the Na- 
tional Enameling and Stamping 
Co. 

Edward L. Maher, ‘second 
oldest practicing lawyer in Gran- 
ite City at the time of his death 
in 1948. Judge Armin Weiss, 
justice of the peace 33 years. 


John R. Kelahan, who came 
here in 1898 and was first pres- 
ident of the Granite City park 
board. 

Jacob Holsinger, local Metro- 
politan Life Insurance manager 
until entering the insurance 
business himself in 1910, YMCA 
vice-presidént in 1925 and “Y” 
treasurer from 1926 to 1943. 

Benjamin Schermer, grocer 
and hardware store operator 
who helped organize the Boy 
Scout Council, Merchants’ As- 
sociation. Camp Rankin and 
Jewish Federation of Southern 
Ilinois. 

He worked for sewage and 
drainage relief, flood control, 
adequate roads and charity 
work and aided Community 
Chest and YMCA drives. 


Words of Wisdom 

Charles W. Pershall, philan- 
thropist and founder of the Tri- 
City Grocery Co., who once 
said, “A man’s business gen- 
erally is as good as his golf is 
poor.”” 

Herman L. Hieronymus, sec- 
retary-treausrer of the Central 
Trades Council and Labor Tem- 
ple Association and treasurer 
of the Community Chest. 

Elmer McNary, Granite City 
Steel Co. night superintendent, 
founder of the Granite City 
Daily Record and builder of a 
furniture store building at 19th 
Street and Delmar Avenue. 

Dr. Robert Webster Binney, 
native of Madison County who 
practiced medicine in Granite 
City from 1897 until shortly be- 
fore his death in 1952. 

Joseph Trattler, founder 
Trattler's clothing store 
1907. 

Dawson Pugh, library board 
president 11 years and Granite 
City Steel hot strip department 
superintendent. Charles H. 
Theis, operator of insurance 
and realty firm and president 
of the Home Abstract and Title 
Co. 

John F. Berger, Madison 
school board president, First 
Granite City Savings and Loan 
president 1929-45, St. Peter 
Evangelical and Reformed 
Church president and founder 
of a monument works. 


Attorney, Judge 


Robert H. Larner, © police 
magistrate, library board pres- 
ident, Granite City grade school 
board president and high school 
board secretary. Roland W. 
Griffith Sr., Venice city attor- 
ney, Granite City attorney and 
school attorney, county state’s 
attorney 1938-40 and circuit 
judge 11 years 

John H. Kleinschmidt, Gran- 
ite City Steel paymaster, alder- 


of 
in 


man, lay preacher, - grade 
school board member and city 
inspector. 

Thomas §E. Paulett, park 
president nine years and Illi- 
nois Association of Park Dis- 
tricts president. 

Wesley Lueders, city judge 
1939-57 and former city corpora- 
tion counsel who practiced law 
in Granite City 34 years until 
passing away in 1957. 


Librarian 41 Years 

Mrs. Olive Belle Stallings, 
Granite City librarian 1917-58. 
Julius Gorbe, baker 30 years 
and later a realtor. 

Avery Carp, store operator 36 
years, chairman of the first 
Granite City Halloween parade 
and organizer of annual Civic 
Achievement Awards. 

He was a founder of the Jew- 
ish Federation of Southern IIli- 
nois, National Conference of 
Christians and Jews in St. 
Louis and Southern Illinois, and 
St. Louis Veterans’ Center. 

Harry Swan, theatre manager 
25 years, Chamber of Com- 
merce president and Commu- 
nity Chest drive chairman. Hen- 
ry D. Karandjeff, former pres- 
ident of the Illinois Bankers 
Association and for many years 
volunteer Madison County U. S. 
savings bond chairman. 

Harold R. Fischer, banker 
and president of Southern Illi- 
nois University. 


11 ‘Young Men 
Of Year’ Named 


A “young man of the year” 
has been selected annualiy for 
11 years by independent judging 
panels and honored by Granite 
City Jaycees. 

The ‘distinguished service 
award” recipients have been 
Earl Parsons, for 1960; Arthur 
Wiezer, 1961; Robert Dan Todo- 
roff, 1962; Earl Dotzauer, 1963; 
William F. Winter, 1964; Wil- 
liam Thoelke, 1965; Loren Da- 
vis, 1966; Dr. George T. Wil- 
kins Jr., 1967; Irvin Slate Jr., 
1968; Boyd Presley, 1969; and 
Ted Eilerman, 1970. 

The recognition of community 
service is accorded to non- 
members as well as Jaycee 
members, a short time after 
each calendar year ends. The 
1971 award is to be presented 
in January 1972. 


# 


First printed reference to Six 
Mile Prairie — an early name 
for the Granite City area — ap- 
peared in Peck’s Gazetteer of 
Illinois, published in 1834. It 
related, “Six Mile Prairie is 
rich with fine farms and sur- 
rounded by a heavy body of 
timber." 


# 


The city of Granite City is 
situated on a bulge of the Mis- 
sissippi River valley which is 
six feet higher than the alti- 
tude of Madison and 21 feet 
higher than parts of Venice. 
The altitude of Granite City is 
431 feet above sea level. 


~ 


Loan & Savings Association. Dr. Hughes, dentist, and Dr. Darner, 
physician, had offices above the front entranceway, the window 


president; F. H. Strackeljahn, secretary; F. Dahmus, treasurer; 
and W. R. Woodson, sergeant-at-arms. 


POPULAR STORE during the early 1900s was the Feraud Brothers estab- 
lishment, which dealt in phonographs, glasswares, clocks and other jewelry 
items and was located at 1908 State St. Pictured, left to right, are Frank 
Feraud, founder of the store, and his btothers, Joseph and August. . 


{aduecedecrrced lela 


AS IT LOOKED 65 YEARS AGO. Buildings 
St. are shown as they appeared in 1906. 
cigar and tobacco shop. 


in the vicinity of 1806 State 
Included at. left is the John Fechte 


KESHNER MERCANTILE CO. at Niedringhaus Avenue and Cleveland 
Blvd., shown above when both those streets and 19th Street were dirt. The 
style of dress at that time included long flowing skirts and bonnets. The 
structure later was the original Tri-City Grocery Co. store and is now Earl’s 
Surplus Store. 


FIRST TRI-CITY GROCERY Co. store, at 19th Street and Cleveland Blvd., 
as it looked when the firm was founded in 1914 by Charles W. Pershall. The 
time span of 57 years is evident in the prices of some of the grocery items list- 
ed on the windows: chuck roast, 15 cents a pound; sugar-cured hams, 23 cents 


a pound plate boiling beef, 1214 cents a pound; and veal shoulder, 12 cents 
a pound. 
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Borbara Sherman Clara Porker Veda Norton Vicki Dillard Wally Holton Morilyn Garin Ruth Sugg 
Audre Lehmkuh! Denno Petrille Debbie Chepley io Kimbro Charlie Papp Christine DuBay Betty Arbeiter 
Joyce Hellrich Sandi Mueller Jockie Willaredt i Mary Newgent ‘Kothy Webb Pot Butts 
Mary Lee Champion Sally Mercer Evelyn Fresen ° e ion Pat G Ed Case Nove Smith 
Judy Caschetta ther Helen Dooley Delores Dortch a ° Marge Love Betty Smith Mary Kuhrik 

Andrea Culiberk ju e Debbie Herring Thelma Jacobsmeyer e . Pat Lamm Eva Pulley 


GROWTH OF ASSETS 

1910... . . . $ 228,014.43 

1920. .... +.  1,019,287.72 
1930 ......- 1,150,891.82 =. {your friendly bank” 
1940 2... 2 ee ~  (2,789,397.89 


1950... . . «sew ee + 13,288,583.88 GRANITE City TRUST 
1960 25,882,183.95 AND SAVINGS BANK 


‘A FULLY : 
1970. oe ew ee ee ee ew + 43,957,591.38 1909 Edison Ave. es 
, BANK Phone 876-1212 


1971...... - $45,720,537.68 








MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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CLASS OF 1919 BANNER, kept by Luella Deter- 
ding who was class treasurer at Granite City High 
School. The banner is being displayed at the 50- 
year reunion in 1969. Holding the banner, left to 
right, are James Dillie, Ruby Compton Winters and 
Bessie Hodge Henley, all of the January 1919 grad- 


uating class, and Glynn Hodge, Viola Luckerft 
Hodge, Luella Deterding, Ernest E. Veihl Jr., Mae 
Riley Mott, Henrietta Finke Strackeljahn, Thelma 
McCullough Melzer, Phyllis Nicodemus Holmes, 
Della Hecht Stone, George Short and William Holst 
of the June 1919 class. 


McKINLEY SCHOOL at 
under Construction in 1906. 


22nd and I Streets, 
When erected, it first 


served the community as a high school. It is now 
used as an elementary school. 


History of Granite City Schools Beginning in 1894 Traced by the Founder, L. P. Frohardt 


By PROF. L. P. FROHARDT 


(Written in 1922 
by! the founder of the 
Granite City public schools) 


rhe history of the Granite 
City Public School system has 
been given the public in.a 
more or less fragmentary 
manner several times since its 
incipency.) 

It seem§ many desire the re- 
‘ markable |history of its growth 
and development retold again 
and again, as it is perhaps the 
most remarkable history of any 
school system in the state. It 
reads like|a fairy tale. It seems 
almost tdo remarkable to be 
true. 6 

‘The origin of our school sys- 
tem dates back to the year 1894 
when the one-room Kinderhook 
district school became the nu- 
cleus out of which sprang our 
present well established school 
system. 

On the first Monday in Sep: 
tember (as there was no Labor 
Day at that time), school be- 
gan in the above mentioned 
one-room district school with 
but one teacher, our present 
superintendent, L. P. Frohardt, 
and an enrollment of 32 pupils 
onithe opening, day. 

This number kept increasing 
daily till, at the end of the sec- 
ond month, the enrollment was 


66 pupils, too many for one 
teacher, and Miss Cassie List- 
man. from Collinsville was se- 
cured as the first assistant to 
Mr. Frohardt. 


These two teachers were 
the entire teaching force 
for the first year. Granite 
City was then a village of 
several dozen houses . and 
not over 300 inhabitants. 

The foundation of several 
of our present mammoth 
industries, as the Stamping 
Works, the Rolling Mill, the 
American Steel . Foundry 
and the Wire Mill—long 
since dismantled and trans- 
formed into store houses 
for the Granite City Lime 
and Cement Co., now the 
Granite City Supply Corp., 
had been laid. 

But they were in a some- 
what embryonic state, and 
began to operate on a small 
scale in the autumn of 1894 
and the spring and sum- 
mer of 1895. 


There was then a steady in- 
flux of residents from all over 
the country and” soon .more 
teachers had to be added. In 
the year 1895, Miss Emma Pet 
tengill, now Mrs, Tulley, was 
the third teacher in our school 
system, 

There came at this time a 
great industrial depression all 


over the country as an after- 
math of the panic of 1893-97. 

After the election of Presi- 
dent McKinley in 1896, the tide 
soon began to turn and the. in- 
dustrial situation improved. 
This meant a new flux of peo- 
ple and a growth in the school 
enrollment so that, in the fall of 
1897, the fourth teacher, J. H. 
Gans, was added. 

Henceforth, the growth of our 
city was steady and as a__re- 
sult more teachers had to be 
added and the buildings had to 
be provided. 

The first new school building 
erected was Emerson, which 
was begun in the summer of 


"1898 and completed and occu- 


pied on the first Monday in 


January 1897. 

This building as_ originally 
erected, contained eight school- 
rooms and was then considered 
by some too costly for a city 
of the size of Granite City (at 
that time estimated at about 
1100, as the population at its 
incorporation as a city in 1896 
was afew over 1,000). 

Conservative men critized 
the school board for their ex- 
travagance in putting up such a 
costly building, which at that 


time cost the enormous sum of - 


$14,000. Today, such an eight- 
room building could not be 
erected for less than $40,000. 


STRONGER 


THAN 


STEEL 


PEOPLE! 


There were only three 
members on the board of 
directors — Mark Henson, 
Dr. J. C, Chase and George 
Webb. 

In the spring of 1899, the 
first board of education was 
elected, consisting of J. G. 
McRoberts, president, B. F. 
Winkler, secretary, and W. 
H. Niedringhaus, Henry 
Fossieck, Robert Simpson, 
Robert Burns and Dr. R. 
W. Binney, members. 

At the time the board of ed- 
ucation superseded the board 
of directors, the board mem- 
bers outnumbered the school 
faculty by two, there being 
only five teachers at that time 

But during the school year 
1899-1900, two teachers were 
added and this was almost too 
much for one of the conserva- 
tive school board members. 

He vehemently protested at 
one of the board meetings, de- 
claring a faculty of seven 
teachers rank extravagance, 
and also criticized the board of 
directors for having erected so 
elaborate and costly a building 
which in his opinion would be 
adequate for the next 20 years. 

It was during this year, 
1899-1900, that a high school 
department was added to 
our school system. Our 
present superintendent was 


American Steel Foundries 


wumsted 
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the only high school teacher. 

Besides the high school 
branches, which covered a 
scope of work for a two- 
year course, Supt. Fro- 
hardt had to teach gram- 
mar grade subjects and 
supervise the work of the 
other teachers. 

The amount of work that had 
to be done was, however, a 
small obstacle in establishing 
and maintaining a high school 
department in comparison with 
an indifferent attitude on the 
part of many of the patrons 
and, worst of all, an antagonis- 
tic attitude on the part of the 
board. 

As fully half of those whe 
were taking high school sub- 
jects were living outside of our 
district, some in Venice and 
some in Madison, the board 
passed a ruling making the tui- 
tion extremely burdensome so 
as to discourage outside stu- 
dents from entering. 

The result was that most of 
the outside students wanted to 
withdraw, had it not been for 
the persistence of Supt. Fro 
hardt, who visited the parents 
of the pupils and prevailed 
upon them to keep their sons 
and daughters in school. 

He walked the streets of Ven- 
ice and Madison to a late hour 
at night, going from house te 
house of those who had enrolled 
in the high school classes to 
persuade them to remain in 
school. 

His persistence and deter- 
mination finally prevailed, 
and the High School’ be- 
came an established fact 
when in May 1902 two 
young ladies, Miss Lillie 
Niemann and Miss Jennie 
Wilcox, were the first grad- 
uated in the two-year 
course. 

The graduating exercises were 
held in the old Kinder Church 
building which stood on the 
Emerson school grounds. Rev. 
C. L. York preached the ser- 
mon on the last Sunday in May 
1902 to the first graduating 
class. 

With the graduation of this 
class, the tide was turned in 
favor of the high school depart- 
ment and both the patrons and 
the board of education en- 
dorsed the movement. 

The two-year course was ex- 
tended to a three-year course 
and in the following year there 
were five graduates in the 
class of 1903. 

H. D. Waggoner was 
elected principal and Ella 
G. Miller assistant in the 
high school for the school- 
year 1903-04. The old church 
building was now somewhat 
remodeled and became the 
quarters in which the High 
School was conducted for 
several years, as Emerson 
School was used entirely for 
grade purposes. 

Our grade schools had mean- 
while grown rapidly so that 
more school facilities had to be 
provided. 

A temporary one-room frame 
structure was put up on the 
west side of the railroad tracks 
by .Mr. Reynolds and’ rented to 
the board. This was the first 
schoolroom on the west side of 
the tracks and Miss C. Y. Mc- 
Carthy was the first teacher, 
having at one time over 100 
pupils in her room in the win- 
ter and spring of 1900. 

In 1901, Washington School 
was built. The building when 
first erected contained but four 
rooms. 

This took care of the school 
enrollment on the west side till 
1904, when four rooms were 
added, making it an eight-room 
building, and six teachers were 
employed in Washington School. 

The situation on the west side 
was now quite satisfactory as 
far as schoolrooms were con- 
cerned, as we had two vacant 
rooms in the Washington School 
and we had quite a flourishing 
one-room school near the levee, 
behind Lincoln Place, then 
called “Hungary Hollow.” This 
school soon was discontinued. 

In 1905, there was a strong 


demand for more rooms and 
teachers and the frame annex 
to Emerson was erected and 
used partly as a science labora- 
tory for the High School and for 
a grade room to take care of 
the overflow in the Emerson. 

Two additional rooms were 
rented in the basement of the 
Zion M. E. Church. 

Four new teachers were 
added to our corps for the year 
1905-06 and the school enroll- 
ment mounted to 990, over 200 
more than the previous year. 

This made it absolutely nec- 
essary to provide for school 
buildings and the board of ed- 
ucation began to select a suit- 
able new school site. 

It made provisions to hold an 
election to vote upon erecting 
a building adequate to meet 
the demands for a rapidly 
growing school population, 
which required greater school 
facilities. both for the grades 
and the high school. 

It was necessary to bond the 
district to the full capacity al- 
lowed under the law and that 
would yield only $29,000, when 
over $50,000 was needed. The 
proposition of selecting a new 
site and to issue bonds to the 
amount of $29,000 was sub- 
mitted to a vote of the people 
and carried by an overwhelm- 
ing majority. 

Our patrons have always 
shown a liberal spirit in 
providing for our edycation- 
al needs. There is not a 
single instance on record 
when the people of the 
district turned down a prop- 
osition put before. them to 
meet the needs of our 
schools. 

This shows a fine, progressive 
and intelligent spirit of our 
citizens. 

The election of the spring of 
1906 resulted in the selection of 
the site of the McKinley School 
and the authorization of a bond 
issue to the full limit of the 
law. The work of erecting this 
—our largest, nicest and most 
up-to-date building for that 
time—was begun in the sum- 
mer of 1906 and completed in 
1907, ready for occupancy on 
the first of September. 

It was indeed a happy day 
when the students and faculty 
could abandon the old and 
dilapidated Kinder Church 
building and the dingy base- 
ment rooms and move into the 
splended new rooms of the 
most attractive and perhaps the 
largest and best school building 
in Madison County at that time. 

Few buildings today in the 
county are equal to it or sur- 
pass it in size and attractive- 
ness. 

If ever the board of education 
had a financial problem to 
solve it was when a $55,000 
building, when completed was 
to be erected and equipped with 
but $29,000; but it was done. 

Pluck, determination and 
shrewd management won the 
day. A similar problem is con- 
fronting the present board to- 
day (1922). It must also be 
solved. There is no other way. 

We had to have the Central 
Grade Building. We got it, and 
it is almost completed. 

You are or ought to be proud 
of it. It is the largest and 
finest building in our grade 
school system. It is not yet 
fully paid for. You must help 
to solve the financial problem 
together with the board who 
will in due time point out to you 
how. 

But we are running ahead of 
our story. Let us go back to 
the time we entered the Mc- 
Kinley Building. At that time, 
our faculty in High School num- 
bered five; in the grades, 25. 

Enrollment for the school- 
year 1907-08 was over 1,100. Our 
course of study for the High 
School and our new building, 
library and laboratory equip- 
ment entitled us to be fully ac- 
credited with the University of 
Illinois. 

Soon thereafter, we were 
also fully admitted to mem- 
bership in the North Cen- 
tral Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools. 


Our schools now ranked as 
some of the best not only in our 
county but in this part of. the 
state. 

More than that, our schools 
had gained a reputation that 
caused them to be favorably 
commented upon at state and 
national associations. At vari- 
ous times, superintendents in 
other cities sent their teachers 
here to inspect our work and to 
obtain valuable suggestions. 

Mrs, Ella Flagg Young had 
referred to’ our schools at a 
meeting of the National Educa- 
tion Association at San Fran- 
cisco one summer. 

A member of a commission 
to investigate the teaching of 
manual arts in schools through- 
out the. country visited our 
schools and went away highly 
pleased, commending our work 
wherever she went. 

After hard-fought _ battles 
against indifference, lack of ap- 
preciation and vision of some 
—and financial obstacles that 
seemed at times almost insur- 
mountable, such experiences 
would naturally be very grati- 
fying to the superintendent and 
the board, who saw the results 
of their untiring efforts and 
were justly proud of their 
achievements. 

But scarcely had the tremen- 
dous financial burdens been 
lifted that were imposed upon 
the board by the erection of 
the McKinley building when our 
schools in the year 1909-10 were 
again to face new problems to 
meet the demands for more 
school buildings, as our school 
enrollment grew at the rate of 
150 to 200 a year and an in- 
crease of four or five teachers 
each year. 

In 1909, another addition 
of four rooms was added 
to Washington School, mak- 
ing it a 12-room building 
with 10 teachers in Sep- 
tember 1910, The following 
year, four more rooms 
were added to Emerson 
School with three additional 
teachers. 

Each addition, to Washington 
School in 1910 and Emerson in 
1911, cost at that time the sum 
of $15,000. 

Our school enrollment in 1910 
was 1404 in the grades and 134 
in the High School, and with 
a corps of five teachers in the 
High School and 32 in the 
grades. 

Within two years after the 
addition to Emerson in 1911, 
we were again ‘compelled to 
provide more room both for 
High School and the grades, 
not only in one part of our dis- 
trict but in three different lo- 
calities. 

There was urgent need for a 
separate High School building, 
an addition to Webster in East 
Granite and a new building on 
the west side. 

The board placed _ before 
voters of the district the se- 
lection of a site for a new 
school on the west side, a high 
school on this side and a bond 
issue of $65,000 to erect these 
new buildings and to put an 
addition to the Webster School 
in East Granite. 

Again the people responded 
willingly with an overwhelming 
vote in favor of the proposition 
at the annual election in April 
1913. 

Plans and specifications 
had been prepared and soon 
the contractors were at 
work putting up these build- 
ings. The Webster addition 
and the Logan School were, 
completed and occupied in 
the autumn that year, but 
the High School (Central 
School) was not completed 
till the following spring. 

In April 1914, the High 
School students and faculty 
with all their equipments 
and belongings: were trans- 
ferred from the McKinley 
building to their new quar- 
ters in the Granite City 
High School building on 21st 
and D Streets. % 

It would seem that the erec- 
tion of the school buildings in 
three different parts of our city, 
both for grades and High 


School, making an addition of 
over 20 schoolrooms at one 
time, would have given us am- 
ple room for a number of 
years. 

But scarcely had the new 
High School building been en- 
tered than we discovered that 
nearly the entire building had 
to be used during the first year 
it was occupied, and in the sec- 
ond year were crowded almost 
to the limit. 

The third year we had to re- 
sort to a partly double-session 
plan, The grades were in equal- 
ly as crowded a condition. 

In the year 1915-16, a little 
over a year after the High 
School and the grade additions 
had been made, we had an en- 
rollment of 2,223 in the grades 
and 248 in the High School, 
with 14 teachers in the latter 
and 60 in the grades, 

We were now entering into a 
period in the history of our 
schools that is never to be for- 
gotten and we hope never to 
be experienced again, The 
World War was, and war as 
Sherman puts it, is “‘hell.” 

Not only is it for those active- 
ly engaged in it. but also for 
those who must endure the in- 
conveniences, hardships and 
deprivations war brings upon 
them. 


Granite City is a produc- 
ing center and production 
was the great problem be- 
fore us during the war. 
Every ounce of energy and 
every nerve had to be 
strained to produce suffi- 
cient of all kinds of materi- 
als needed in war. 

This caused an abnormal 
condition in the industrial 
centers of Granite City, and 
as a result men flocked to 
such cities to engage in 
some kind of production. 
The high wages and the op- 
portunity to get work with- 
out fail caused the popula- 
tion in such centers to be 
abnormally increased. 


With already a crowded con- 
dition in our schools at the be- 
ginning “of the war what would 
it be before the war was over? 

Furthermore, public buildings 
could scarcely be erected, as 
material and labor were ex- 
tremely high. 

The latter was so much in 
demand in other than building 
projects that even the U.. S 
government put restrictions on 
the erecting of public buildings 

The result was that we 
were unable to turn a hand 
in the erection of new 
school buildings for a peri- 
od of fully seven years, 
when the conditions under 
which we were living had 
caused an unusual ‘growth 
in school population. 

‘The result was that pupils 
had to be huddled together 
in abandoned saloon build- 
ings and dark dingy base- 
ments, and others could at- 
tend only for half-day ses- 
sions. 

Under such conditions, how 
could our schools do the work 
they were supposed to do? In 
spite of our most prodigious 
efforts on the part of teachers 
and pupils, or the willingness 
and resourcefuliness of our 
board members, our schools 
were simply marking time and 
slowly deterior from the 
splendid and enviable standing. 
they had prior to these deplor- 
able conditions. 

It came on us without any- 
one’s fault) except through a 
world condition that could no 
more be ayoided by those en- 
gaged in school work, super- 
vision and administration than 
a flood that sweeps everything 
before itself or a cyclone that 
scatters wreckage and leaves 
death and! destruct in its 
pathway. 

Many ajtime during these 
gloomy days were the words, 
that “war| is hell,” forcibly 
brought to our minds. 

This deplprable condition did, 
however, ot only exist here 
but all over our nation and no 
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GC Voters Have Approved Every 
Bond Proposal of School System 


History of classroom con- 
struction in| the Granite City 
community unit school district 
—since 1950,| when the district 
was created by means of school 
consolidations—begins with the 
projects authorized under a 
bond issue program approved 
16-1 by. voters on May 2, 1953. 

The 3,859 voters who turned 
out for the special election 
acted favorably on 21 separate 
propositions, | including site se- 
lections, site purchases, con: 
struction of buildings and addi. 
tions, renovation of existing fa- 
cilities and issuance of bonds. 

Major structures which were 
built as a result of the 1953 
bond issue were the 1,000-student 
basic unit of Coolidge Junior 
High School; Frohardt Grade 
School; and the new Logan 
Grade School. 

A separate gymnasium build- 
ing was built'on the Granite 
City High School campus, At 
the nearby, school, a music 
wing was added and the heat- 
ing plant was rehabilitated. 

Site Purchase 

Additions were constructed 
at- the Marshall, Nameoki 
and Niedringhaus elementary 
schools, and remodeling of 
Niedringhaus was carried out. 

In’ addition to the Coolidge, 
Frohardt and new Logan sites, 
land was bought for what is 
now the Prather Junior High 
campus. 

No tax fate increase author- 
izations were necessary at the 
time, but jt was estimated that 
the $3,850,000 capital invest- 
ment involved use of 27 cents 
more of the tax rate per $100 
assessed | valuation. With 23 
cents more required due to in- 
creased operating costs, the 
total rate|change was set at 50 
cents. 

Next bond issue election was 
not destined to take place for 
four and|a half years, in late 
1957, but) establishment of ad- 
ditional glassrooms continued. 


Series of Grants 

This was made possible by 
federal construction grants to- 
taling $422,500—in amounts of 
$188,500 and $234,000—which fi- 
nanced additions to the Mar- 
shall, new Logan and Frohardt 
schools. 

Another federal grant of 
$247,650 was used to augment 
funds approved under a $2,200,- 
000 bond’ issue which carried by 
margins of 3!%4-1 to 4-1 on Nov- 
2, 1957. ‘There were 12 separate 
proposals, and the voting turn- 
out was 3,343. 


The site bought earlier was 
used to construct Prather: Jun- 
ior High School, a 22-classroom 
center for seventh, eighth and 
ninth grade students. 

Tracts were purchased and 
three brand-new 13-classroom 
buildings were erected, since 
named the Maryville, Wilson 
and Lake grade schools. It was 
at these grade schools that the 
federal money was spent; if i 
had not become av: 
smaller schools would have 
been built at the three loca- 
tions. 

Building Renovations 

Extensive repairs, including 
window replacements, were 
completed at GCHS, Central 
Junior High and the Emerson 
McKinley and Washington ele- 
mentary schools. These were 


Yestimated to cost $175,000 and 


were a part of the $2,200,000 
expenditure. 

‘The grade school construction 
and rehabilitation made possi- 
ble the abandonment of sub- 
standard elementary facilities 
in Liberty grade school, a 
“temporary” World War I 
frame structure. 

Again looking to the future, 
school authorities provided for 
purchase of another junior high 
school site of 20 acres, located 
on Pontoon Road near Long 
Lake, now Grigsby Junior High. 

Voters approved a 35-cent in- 
crease in the education tax 
rate, from $1.40 to $1.75, and a 
nine-cent boost in the building 
fugd rate,.from 16 cents to:25 
cents, as well as further taxes 
to meet bond and interest pay- 
ments. 

The 44 cents represented 17% 
of the local tax rate at the 
time. 

$601,000 For GCHS Rooms 

In 1959, the school district's 
application for additional fed- 
eral construction funds was de- 
nied, but new information was 
submitted on finances, enroll- 
ment and building needs. 

The “red light” then turned 
to “green” and $601,128 was 
provided for the Granite City 
district. 

The $601,128 grant was used 
to build 20 new classrooms and 
three vocational. shops at 
GCHS. 

With enrollment growth con- 
tinuing, the school system next 
embarked on a series of annual 
construction programs financed 
from its yearly budgets and tax 
levies. 

In 
built 
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school, four rooms were .added 
to Wilson grade school and two 
rooms were added at the new 
Logan elementary school by 
eliminating the former cafeteria 
dining room. 

Coolidge Additions 

Coolidge Junior High School 
was the next school to be ex- 
panded, in 1961-62. Ten class- 
rooms were built, a multi- 
purpose athletic room was con- 
structed and the cafeteria was 
enlarged. 

During the same school year, 
the Frohardt dining room was 
converted into two classrooms. 

In 1962 and 1963, a six-room 
addition was erected at Mitchell 
grade school and a four room 
addition at Nameoki elemen- 
tary school. 


GRANITE CITY PRESS-RECORD: 


GRANITE CITY HIGH SCHOOL as it appeared in the 1920s without any 
of the numerous additions which have been erected in the past five decades. 


This brought to 120 the num- | 


ber-of rooms constructed be- 
tween 1958 and 1964, and to 
over 200 the number built dur- 
ing the first 14-year period of 
the school district’s history. 

During the 1960s, the schools 
continued their perfect “batting 
average” in successful bond 
elections, totaling $2,390,000 on 
May 23, 1964, and $4,750,000 on 
Dec. 4, 1968. 

Plan New High School 

Last month, July 1971, voters 
authorized use of part of the 
1968 bond funds for construc- 
tion of a second high school. 

The last mid-term graduating 
class at Granite City High 
School participated in com- 
mencement exercises in Jan- 
uary 1963, 

Two Granite City faculty 
members, James Stuart and 
Robert D. Todoroff, shared the 
Civic Achievement Award pre- 
sented by the Associated Re- 
tailers in February 1963. 

Todoroff was cited for leading 
his Coolidge Junior High School 
Latin rhythm ensemble on a 
successful musical tour of Mex- 
co in 1962; the ensemble made 
a repeat tour of Mexico in 1964 

The district began a pilot pro- 
gram of ungraded—also known 
as continuous progress—instruc- 
tion in the fall of 1965 and has 
since extended it to most grade 
schools 

Parkview Grade School was 
opened in the fall of 1966, and 
the Granite City High School 
cafeteria building also was 
completed that year. 

A 65-acre tract which will be- 
come the site of a new high 
school was acquired in. Novem- 
ber 1967. A grade school is to 
be opened on Old Alton Road in 
August 1972. 


Community High School District Organized in 1920 


| (Continued on Page J) 


\ 
doubt worse over the nations 
of Europe. 

Scarcely had the roar of bat- 
tle ceased and the war clouds 
dispersed when we began to 
bestir ourselves to repair the 
waste of war. A new building 
project, the most gigantic ever 
undertaken by the Board of 
Education, was conceived and a 
bond issue of $170,000, the full 
lifhit of the law, was launched 
in the spring of 1920 to enlarge 
the High School Building, the 
Washington and the Webster 
schools. 

The measure again carried 
with an overwhelming vote in 
its favor. 

Scarcely had the bond issue 
for these contemplated build- 
ings carried when a number of 
our most enterprising business 
and professional men conceived 
the idea of organizing a Com- 
munity High School District. 

Meetings were held for the 
discussion and the launching of 
such a movement which soon 
was in full sway. 

An election was called by 
County Supt. McCrea to 
vote upon the proposition, 
which carried by a large 
majority, and the Commu- 
nity High ‘School District 
became an established fact. 
‘Thus a new page was added 
to the remarkable history 
of our public schools. 

It was apparent that in order 
to secure sufficient resources to 
provide for the steadily grow- 
ing demands of our schools for 
buildings, , equipment, — school 
supplies and adequate salaries 
for. an efficient corps of teach- 
ers, our, schools could not be 
adequately financed under the 
unit system. 

So we) were compelled to do 
the same that had to be done 
in hundreds of cases all over 
our state, that is, to organize 
separate districts for the high 
schools and place them under 
separate community boar ds 
havifig the same, taxing power 
as the district boards, thus giv- 
ing double rate for practically 
the same territory. 

After the people of this vi- 
cinity| had voted favorably 
upon organizing a Commu- 
nity High School District, 
another election was soon 
held thereafter in the spring 
of 1920 to elect a Commu- 
nity High School Board and 
the fallowing members were 
elected: W. C. Urban, R. H. 
Larner, F. W. Kottmeier, 


s 


Walter Kerch and E. G. 

Rode. 

The Board at once proceeded 
to make plans to secure a suit- 
able site and jerect a high 
school building thereon. 

An election was called April 
17, 1920, for the purpose of 
voting upon a building site and 
to issue bonds to the amount of 
$285,000. This was also up to 
the full limit of the law for the 
Community District. The pres- 
ent site was selected and the 
bond issue carried by a large 
majority vote in its favor. 

One of the best school archi- 
tects in this country, William 
B. Ittner of St./Louis, was se- 
cured to draw up plans and 
specifications and to supervise 
construction. 

Within a year after the 
awarding of the contract, the 
building, one of the best in this 
part of the state, was com- 
pleted and ocupied in October 
1921. 

The organization of a Com- 
munity High School District and 
the erection of a Community 
High School Building necessi- 
tated a revision of our building 
plans for District 126. 

The original plans for en- 
largement of the old High 
School building (Central) for 
high school purposes were now 
to be revised to adapt them for 
an upper grade building. 

The necessary changes were 
soon worked out by the super- 
intendent and recommended to 
the board, which instructed our 
architect, Charles Pauly & 
Sons, to proceed with the new 
plans. 

The erection of the building 
for the upper grade was thus 
delayed for a year owing to the 
revision of the plans and the 
use of the building for the Com- 
munity High School till their 
new building could be erected. 

Late in the spring of 1921, 
work began on the Central 
Grade Building, formerly the 
Granite High School Building. 

Funds for erection of this 
building were included in the 
$170,000 bond issue of 1920, but 
after additions to the Washing- 
ton and Webster had been com- 
pleted there was not sufficient 
left to complete the Central 
Grade School as planned—and 
thus the new financial problem 
already referred to confronted 
the board. 

It has been solved to the ex- 
tent of getting the building 
erected. 

While there still may be some 
difficulties before all the finan- 


cial obligations for same are 
met, they also will be solved 
by the board as other perplex: 
ing ones have been solved in 
the past. 

The people have | always 
stood loyally back of the 
board and they will no doubt 
again do so, as school buildings 
and equipment for our boys and 
girls are an absolute necessity. 

Some -complain taxes are 
high. They are high and ever 
must be as long as the growth 
of our schools is as it has been 
Who would want to stop the 
growth? 

Let us be proud of the growth 
of our schools and their 
achievements under such ad- 
verse conditions as we were 
were placed under during the 
last five or six years. 

A brighter day is dawning. 
With erection of a Community 
High School Building, a mag- 
nificient upper grade. building, 
the Central Grade, and the ad- 
ditions to the other schools 
herein mentioned, the situation 
is now better than it has been 
for many years. 

The ground partly lost under 
the conditions during the war 
period. and the years immedi- 
ately ‘thereafter is now being 
rapidly regained. 

A wonderful advance in effi- 
ciency in our school system has 
already set in and the progress 
another year will show will be 
most marked and gratifying. 
Let us forget our past difficul- 
ties and, with hope and cour- 
age, face the future. 

It is now a good time to take 
an inventory of our resources 
and accomplishments. Let us 
take a retrospect for a moment 
and see what has actually been 
accomplished. 

It has been stated that this 
history of our schools begins in 
1894 with one teacher, one 
room, 32 pupils and a property 
value in school buildings and 
equipment of $5,000. 

Today, 28 years after the 
founding of our school system, 
we have 120 teachers, 3,60C 
pupils, seven school buildings— 
some of them magnificent 
buildings, among the best in 
this part of the state—whose 
valuation is $1,500,000. 

This gives us an astonishing 
rate of increase: 12,000% in 
teaching force, 11,250% in en- 
rollment and 23,000% in value 
of school buildings and equip- 
ment, This record of growth 
and progress is equal, we be- 
lieve—if not superior—to any in 
the state. 


EMERSON SCHOOL, erected in 1896 as one of the first schools in newly 
incorporated Granite City, is shown in the 1920s. The school is still in opera- 


tion 


at 20th and Benton Streets. 


Professor Persistent, Skilled Educator 


Professor Louis Philip Fro- 
hardt, commissioned by William 
Niedringhaus in 1894 to organ- 
ize the schools of Granite City, 
proved true to the legendary re- 
sourcefulness of his German an- 
cestry. 


Frohardt came from Warren- 
town, Mo., where he had been a 
department head at Central 
Wesleyan College. 

The city was just going up, 
but within two decades he man- 
aged to bring into being a 
school system of kindergarten 
through high school with a total 
enrollment of 1,600, 


From a family of seven chil- 
dren, he was a farm boy until 
the age of 18 and then earned 
his" way through five years at 
Centeral Wesleyan. He taught 
five years in St. Louis County 
schools and returned for eight 
years until 1894. 


In Granite City, Frohardt was 
described as a modest, retiring 
man, One contemporary said of 
him, ,"He is a licensed local 
preacher and can conduct a reli- 
gious service with grace and ef- 
ficiency.” 

He was said to have never 
sought political office or politi- 
cal favor, and had no club af- 
filiations with exception of a 
membership in the Mutual Pro- 
tection League, which he ex- 
plained he held “principally on 
account of the insurance fea- 
ture.”” 


Competent, Persistent 
But he was remarkably com- 
petent in educational matters, 
so much that a fellow educator 
once told him, ‘‘It is your bull- 


UNIVERSITY STUDENT CENTER of SIU-SW under con- 
struction in May 1966. The center was the last to be constructed 


L. P. FROHARDT 


dog nature which carries you 
through.” 


Frohardt was the son of John 
D. Frohardt, who came to the 
United States in 1836 “to claim 
his share of the greater advan- 
tage and opportunity afforded 
by the newer country.” His life 
turned out to be largely a 
search. 


He lived at Cincinnati, moved 
westward to St. Louis, where he 
was an employe of Planters’ 
Hotel for 10 years, moved to 
California, Mo., married, en- 
tered the grocery business, 
served in the home guards, 
turned to farming and, in his 
later years, moved to lowa, 
where he died in 1866. 


The son, Professor Frohardt, 
seemed to find opportunity in 


the educational system he built 
in Granite City. 


He began as an only teacher 
with a first day’s class of 32 
students, and molded the schoo! 
system which the community so 
much needed but was some- 
times to discourage. 


Quality Recognized 

When citizens of Granite City 
saw fit to build the Emerson 
School in 1896, Frohardt had two 
assistants. 

By 1912, the teaching staffs 
had increased to a total of 47 
teachers, new schools had been 
built, and the school system was 
recognized as one of the best in 
the state. 


Professor Frohardt introduced 
the idea of specialization in the 
Granite City school system. 


While he was its head, the 
idea was developed that an ed- 
ucational expert, the superin- 
tendent of schools, should have 
extensive freedom in managing 
the schools. 

The duty of the school board, 
Frohardt felt, was to get super- 
intendents ably qualified to run 
the schools, and eventually 
school boards ceased to directly 
administer the schools. 

When Frohardt’s school of a 
one-room beginning had grown 
into an extensive state-accredit- 
ed system, someone asked him 
if he did not feel proud of his 
achievement. 

“No,” he replied, “I do not 
feel proud. But I feel humbly 
grateful to a kind providence 
which has given me many 
friends and made it possible for 
me to succeed.” 


of the initial five-building nucleus, which included the Peck class- 


ST. JOSEPH’S CATHOLIC SCHOOL as it looked 


in the 1920s. 


Constructed in 1901 at 2100 Edison 


Ave., it since has been razed and replaced by a 


newer school building. 


Scheol Presidents, Superintendents 


Granite City began with a 
single school district, split into 
high school and grade school 
districts in 1920, and then con- 
solidated again along with 
smaller neighboring districts in 
1950, 

Lists of board presidents and 
superintendents through August 
1971 follow: 


Granite City Grade 
School Presidents 
1899- —James G. McRoberts 
1906-27—W. W. Hanlon 
R. A. Bull 
Robert H. Larner 
John W. Costley 
1927-33—Fred W. Kottmeier 
1933-40—John H. Kleinschmidt 
1940-43—Robert E. Chapman 
1943-48—Ralph Z. Miller 
1948-50—Eugene Schnipper 
Granite City Grade 
School Superintendents 
1894-1931—L. P. Frohardt 
1931-33—Vergil Bufford 
1933-43—A. M. Wilson 
1943-50—Wensel Brown 
Granite City High 
School Presidents 
1920-30—W. C. Urban 
1930-32—Fred W. Kottmeier 
1932-34—Ollie H. Jones 
1934-49—G. W. Hoelscher 
1949-50—Arthur L. Frazier 
Granite City High School 
Superintendents, Principals 
1899-20—L: P. Frohardt 
1920-31—W. F. Coolidge 
1931-33—Vergil Bufford 
1933-50—Paul A. Grigsby 


WALTER F. COOLIDGE, 


Granite City Community Unit 
School Presidents. 
1950-55—Arthur L, Frazier 
1955-56—William D. Fox 
1956-58—Harry R. Ward Jr. 
1958-61—Homer Huber 
1961-63—Robert N. Spengler 
1963-64—Ralph Fricker 
1964-65—Daniel Linder 
1965-68—L. Monroe Worthen 
1968-70—Dr. Eugene W. Walton 
1970-71—Arthur L. Metcalf 
1971- —Carl Macios 
Granite City Community Unit 
School Superihtendents 
1950-58—Paul A. Grigsby 
1958-64—Harold M. Kaiser 
1964-66—Russell D. Johnson 
1966- —Bob J. Davis 
Nameoki School Presidents, 
1925-30—George H. Muelder 
1930-31—W. J. Steele 
1931-45—George Stearns 
1945-50—Homer Huber 
Stallings School 
Board Presidents 
1907-11—Marcus B. Moore 
1911-14—Robert Kraus 
1914-15—Henry Bruene 
1915-16—Ray Beeler 
1916-26—Charles Smith 
Robert Kraus 
Henry Bruene 
1926-27—John Hessel 
1927-40—Ollie H. Jones 
1940-41—James Short 
1941-43—Frank Zamarioni 
1943-47—L. B. Harrison 
1947-49—Albert Indermark 
1949-50 Edison Phelps 


the former school 


superintendent is shown standing beside a painting 


of himself as it was unveiled 


1956. It now is dis- 


played in the library of the junior high school named 


in his honor. 


Miers building, Lovejoy library, science building and communi- 
cations building. 
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We've been serving the area for nearly 
as long as Granite City has existed. 
With the help of our many customers, 
friends and the First Bank Team, we 
now have total resources of more than 
$50,000,000. Thanks to you all. 


HIRST 


GRANITE CITY NATIONAL 


BANK 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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| What makes one city greater 
jthan all others? What are the 
attributes of an All-America 
|city? , 


In the opinion of an experi- 
enced panel of judges, it was 
‘necessary, in 1959, to look no 
farther than Granite City to 
find the answer—dynamic ac: 
jtion by! citizens to solve thei 
icommunity’s major problems. 


Both Granite Cityans and the 
judges conceded that there had 
been problems here and periods 
in which the city had not exem- 
plified All-America standards. 


Surge of Civic -ride 


But both also knew that, since 
a post-war reawakening sent a 
surge of civic pride throughout 
the community, a great many 
problems had been answered 
and others were well on the 
‘way to being solved. 


While |no listing could reflect 
the entire picture, major ex- 
amples pf citizen action noted 
by the Press-Record were: 


The participation of 558 citi- 
zens in the massive 1952 school 
needs study; 16-to-1 voter ap- 
proval of a $3,840,000 school 
construction program. in 1953. 


Eradication of gambling and 
racketeering; cooperative adop- 
tion and follow-through on a 
gomprehensive _ city-school-park 
planning survey. 


| Successful completion in 1957 
gf two $100,000 drives to reno- 
vate YMCA facilities and. to 
construct Boy Scout camp fa- 
cilities. 


Formation of a volunteer 
élean-up | campaign, with trash 
containers installed, _ flower 
boxes placed in front of stores, 
and crosswalks, sign standards, 
curb markings and parking me- 
ter posts. painted in bright 
and cheerful colors. 


A campaign in 1957 by 792 
Protestants, Catholics and Jews 
to add la 100-bed addition to 
St. Eligabeth Hospital, with 
funds far surpassing the goal 
and reaching $870,000. 


Establish United Fund 


Work by 800 citizens in 1957 to 
solicit $234,000 for health, wel- 
fare and character-building 
agencies) and establish the 
area’s first United Fund. 


Adoption of a zoning law, 
subdivision control law and 
traffic controls and provision 
for improved fire-fighting facil- 
ities. 


Labortindustry adoption in 
1958 of a 10-point labor peace 
agreement calling for an end 
to jurisdictional strikes, feath- 
erbedding and other practices. 


‘A second citizens’ school sur- 
vey, followed by approval of a 
$2,200,000 bond issue, with cur- 
rent and planned construction 
including three grade schools, a 
junior high school and additions 
to Granite City High School. 


Construction of two new bank 
buildings, along with a contin- 
uation |of business and store 
remodeling and improvement 
projects. 


Industrial improvements and 
expansion; erection of new busi- 
nesses and many hundreds of 
homes. 


Unification of transportation 
systems to provide better serv- 
ice. 

Construction of the communi- 
ty’s first skyscraper—a_five- 
story Granite City Steel Co. of- 
fice building topped by a tower 
visible from a great distance, 
marking the heart of the ci 
and installation of flyash con: 
trols by local industries. 


Confidence in Future 


Developing hand-in-hand with 
the many citizen actions was 
growth of citizens’ confidence 
in the future of the community. 


Just jas Granite Cityans had 
faith that their city would con- 
tinue to grow, to prosper and to 
become a better and better 
place in which to live, the All- 
America judges had faith that 
local citizens would continue to 
do the things which could make 
all the dreams and hopes a 
reality. 


Drainage received renewed 
attention along with the need 
for regular street improve- 
ments, and a major four-year 
university seemed likely to be 
established just east of the city. 
Efforts to develop a park.and 
recreational area at Horseshoe 
Lake continued. 


Other hopes for the future in- 
cluded improvement of post of- 
fice facilities, establishment of 
a hotel, steps toward alleviating 
the teacher shortage, fluorida- 
tion of the community water 
supply and greater public par- 
ticipation in elections and 
government. 


DINNER AUDIENCE OF OVER 1,000 attended the All-Amer- 
ica City banquet at Granite City High School in February 1959. 


STARS AND STRIPES ALONG 19TH STREET. Flags and 


banners sway in the breeze 
19th Street (once known as 


in this view looking northwest down 
Broadway) toward the Delmar Ave- 


DISTINGUISHED CITIZEN. Gen: Andrew Jackson Goodpas- 
ter (left), commanding general, Supreme Headquarters, Allied 
Powers in Europe, a native Granite Cityan, confers on North 
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Granite City Selected in 1959 for the All-America City 


Granite City was one of 11 cities to receive the 1958 award. 


nue intersection during a celebration six decades ago, Both auto- 


mobiles and horse-drawn buggies are visible. 


Atlantic Treaty Organization issues in Washington, D.C., with U. 
S. Congressman Melvin Price of this district, No. 2 ranking mem- 


ber of the House Armed Services Committee. 


Granite City in 1959 was ac- 
corded national recognition as 
an All-America City. The an- 
nouncement was by’ the Nation- 
al Municipal League and Look 
Magazine, co-sponsors of the 
annual awards competition. 
Eleven of the thousands of 
cities in the United States were 
chosen for the honor. 

Selection of Granite City for 
All-America honors inaugurated 
numerous local observances. 

The All-America City flag 
was raised following a parade, 
and the award was formally 
presented at.a banquet Feb. 21 
in the Granite City High School 
memorial gymnasium. 

The award to Granite City 
recognized a variety of achieve- 
ments .credited to “‘intelligent 
citizen action,” including - citi- 
zens’ successful fights to “force 
out gamblers, control smoke 
and soot, build new schools, en- 
large hospital facilities and 
banish labor discord through a 
unique labor-management peace 
agreement.” 

In: selecting Granite City, the 
All-America awards jury com- 
mented, “Today, with labor dif- 
ficulties solved and the town 
cleaned up and_ refurbished, 
Granite City is rated as a good 
place to work and live.” 

Spur to More Achievements 

While many accomplishments 
were cited by the jury, it was 
noted that All-America Cities 
generally have many other im- 
provement projects which are 
not yet completed or not yet 
started at the time of the 
award. 

The unique effect of the 
award, which puts a nationwide 
spotlight on the honored com- 
munity, often has been to spur 
it on to still greater achieve- 
ment. 

Hopeful that such would be 
the case here, Granite City 
civic leaders made plans for 
the award dinner and a series 
of monthly events, including 
recognition of schools in March, 
churches in April, an All- 
America father in June and a 
stepped-up city-wide observ- 
ance of Independence Day in 
July. 

A salute to the citizens of 
Granite City was included in 
the official notification of the 
award received by Sam Meyer, 
president of the Chamber of 
Comme}ee. 

The official notice came from 
New York City-and was signed 
by Dr. George H. Gallup, who 
served as foreman of the All- 
America Awards Jury. 

Decision Confirmed 

Dr. Gallup said an investiga- 
tive team had visited Granite 
City and had confirmed the 
decision of the jury. 

“As you know,” he said, “the 


Page M 


Award 


awards are given for citizen 
teamwork rather than munici- 
pal perfection. 

“To be selected an All- 
America City, a ‘community 
must show noteworthy accom- | 
plishments through alert, con- 
tinuing citizen _ participation. 
Such is the only way to make 
self-government effective. 

“] salute the citizens of Gran- 
ite City whose effective action 
has won this award and sin- 
cerely hope they will continue 
to play a positive role in the 
affairs of their community.” 

Approximately 400 soldiers 
from the Engineer Depot, mili- 
tary vehicles, city vehicles, a 
color guard and the Granite 
City High School band partici- 
pated in the parade. 

The school band marched to 
the front steps of the City Hall, 
to take part in the flag cere- 
mony. 

Those in a reviewing stand 
on the City Hall lawn included 
those who participated in the 
city’s presentation before the 
judging panel in Colorado 
Springs, Colo., in September 
1958. 


They included Ernest E. Veihl 
Jr., then president of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Mayor Leon- + 
ard Davis, Henry D. Karand- 
jeff and Harold R. Fischer. 

Veihl presented the | All- 
America flag and the accept: 
ance was given by Mayor 
Davis. 

Arrangements for the flag- 
raising were made by a com- 
mittee headed by A. W. Mor- , 
riss III. 

Members of the committee 
included Col. Charles H. Wa- 
ters, Leland Britt, Harold Hot- 
son, Homer Huber, Mayor 
Davis, Karandjeff, | Fischer, 
Roderick Schoenlank, Russell D. 
Johnson, Eugene Ellberg, Al 
Steinhauser, Theodore Over- 
beck, Robert Edmonds, Joseph 
Glik, Emerald Dawes and Wil- 
liam Brockus. 

Cities besides Granite City 
honored the same year were 
Bloomington, Ind., Highland 
Park® Ill., Columbus, 0., Hay- 
den, Ariz., Huntington, W. Va., 
Leadville, Colo, New Haven, 
Conn., Phoenix, Ari Sheridan, 
Wyo., and Westport, Conn. 

Cities named for honorable 
mention included three in the 
Midwest, Elmwood Park, Ill., 
Sikeston, Mo., and Chillocothe, 
Ohio. 


Civic Improvement 


The winning cities were cho- 
sen because of “‘citizen action 
in pressing for needed civic im- 
provements and backing major 
community programs.” 

The 11 cities and their. activi- 
ties were described in the Feb. 
17, 1959, issue of Look. 


18 Mayors During City’s 75 Years 


‘The municipality of ‘Granite 
City has been governed by 18 
mayors during its 75-year his- 
tory, including the current may- 
or, Donald Partney, who was 
elected to the office in 1965 and 
was re-elected in 1969. 

One of the 18, Mayor M. E. 
Kirkpatrick, had four separate 
tenures as mayor, spanning the 
period from 1911 to his death 
in 1942. 

A listing of the Granite City 
mayors follows: 

1896-97—J. G. McRoberts 
1897-99—Mark Henson 
1899-03—Julius Rosenberg 
1903 —John Edwards 
1903 —Alvin Morefield 
1903-05—John B. Judd 
1905-09—Morgan LeMasters 
1909-10—Charles A. Uzzell 
1910-11—George Kennedy 


1911-15—M. E, Kirkpatrick 
1915-17—J. C. Steele 
1917-19—-M. E. Kirkpatrick 
1919-21—Bert E. Hodges 
1921-27—R. E. Robertson 
1927-33—M. E. Kirkpatrick 
1933-35—A. M. Jennings 
1935-42—M. E. Kirkpatrick 
1942-45—E. B. Granham 
1945-49—Charles W. Moerlien 
1949-65—Leonard R. Davis 
1965- —Donald Partney 


Part of the present territory 
of the city of Granite City once 
was Nameoki; the two munici- 
palities merged in 1949. 

Nameoki mayors \ were as 
follows: 


1917-25—C, H. Kunnemann 
1925-33—George H. Muelder 
1933-35—Mathew Mimlitz 
1935-41—William C. Harris 
1941-45—Leonard Turnbull 
1945-49—Leroy Larsh 


Only 4 GC Township Supervisors 


Granite City Township has 
had only four supervisors — 
B. Frank Bennett (1933-37), 
Louis Romann (1937-47), Leon- 
ard Oram (1947-61) and. Nelson 
Hagnauer (1961 to the present). 

Prior to the creation of a co- 
extensive city-township, the 
city of Granite City was part of 
two other townships. The south- 
western part of the muricipal- 
ity was in Venice Township and 
the northeastern area was in 
Nameoki Township. 


Following are the names of 
the supervisors throughout the 


history of these two townships: 
Venice Township Supervisors 
1906-08—Patrick F. Crielley 
1908-37—Pearl Smith 
1937-45—Joseph Grenzer 
1945-53—Elmer Noonan 
1953- —Arthur W. Moore 
Nameoki Township Supervisors 
1908-22—George W. Prack 
1920-31—William J. Fresen 
1931-47—Ollie H. Jones 
1947-54—Adolph Morstadt 
1954-55—Willard Herzing 
1955-57—Robert Lawson 
1957-71—Harry Briggs 
1971- —Louis Whitsell 


8,000 at Dedication of City Hall 


Eight thousand attended open 
house events in 1929 dedicating 
the $150,000 city hall and $68,000 
public library in Granite City. 
The same year saw completion 
of a $350,000 high school an- 
nex. 

Library Board President John 
B. Judd was chairman of the 
Nov. 6 library-city hall pro 
gram. 

Honored guests included for- 
mer Mayor Julius Rosenberg, 
L. P. Frohardt,-A. R. Smith, 
W. J. Lynch, who came here 


from Pittsburgh, Pa., for the 
occasion, Dr. F. E. Tulley of 
Hollywood,| Calif., A. W. Eisen- 
mayer Sr. of Los Angeles, 
George Furnish of Balcolm, IIl., 
who was |city clerk here 20 
years, ani John Schlobaum, 
one of the| first bakers, 

James McRoberts, first may- 
or, was invited but was unable 
to attend.| Main speaker was 
Victor Miller, mayor of St. 
Louis, and there was an ad- 


dress by \Granite City Mayor 


' 





a 
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GC STEEL OFFICER HONORED for 25 years of service with the firm in 


1954 was George B. Schierberg (right) 


executive vice-president and treasur- 


er, who received the award from John N. Marshall, president. 


ROLLING MILL at the Granite City Steel Works in 1910. The Steel Works 


was one of the early industries which fostered municipal growth here 


Just 10 


years after its incorporation, the city had a population of 12,000. 


Black Bear Tavern, Purple Swan Bus Line 


Picturesque and picaresque 
names and places have provided 
colorful highlights throughout 
local history. 

The Yellow Dog, Blue Goose 
and Black Bear were not ani- 
mals but taverns which provid- 
ed upstairs Sleeping rooms. 

During the 1899 housing short- 
age, steelwarkers slept in shifts 
at the Niedringhaus Hotel and 
at the Yellow Dog, 2ist and D 
Streets; Blue Goose, Pacific 
Avenue; Black Bear, 19th and 
E Streets; and the Big Four — 
named by the proprietor for his 
four children, located on C 
Street. 

The Black Bear's name re- 


sulted from the appearance of 
its owner, who was blessed with 
abundant black hair. 

Later, there were the Bucket 
of Blood and the Grizzly Bear 
tavern. 

1s lines competing here in 
1926 were_known as the Purple 
Swan and, the Blue Goose. 

Flats and cottages for families 
of workers employed in the 
rapidly-mushrooming industries 
early this century were labeled 
soon after being built 

The names survived for dec- 
ades, though the rows became 
mixed with other dwellings and 
no longer formed rows. 

What local historian will ever 


forget the Whiskey Three? They 
were frame homes on Madison 
Avenue. 


The Little Six, homes on 
Omaha Street? The Big Six, 
large dwellings on L Street? 

There were the Big Ten, four- 
family residences on G Street, 
and ink Bottle Row, a Wash- 
ington Avenue neighborhood 

The Fifty Bricks were 50 dou- 
ble-apartment brick homes built 
by the Niedringhauses in the 
1600 and 1700 blocks. 

Also worthy of mention are 
the Handsome Three on Wash- 
ington Avenue and the fanciest 
of all, Silk Stocking Row. 








OFFICIALS OF GRANITE CITY STEEL surveying flood 
waters which swirled around the base of buildings in 1903. A 


ONE OF THE EARLY INDUSTRIES that sparked the growth 
of Granite City was the Western Fire Brick Co., located at 16th 


Historical information in this 
issue was edited by William F. 
Winter, assisted by Robert R 
Dolan, 


Windstorms, Explosions Caused Deaths, Property Losses 


Famine ahd pestilence in ex- 
treme degrees have not beset 
Granite City, but fires, floods 
and windstorms have taken a 
heavy toll lat various times. 

Extensive) tornado damage .,oc- 
curred in 1896. 

In 1903, a series of periodic 
major floods came to an end 
when a torrent of water spread 
over the river banks, broke 
through the levee and flooded 
the Quad-Cities, making it im- 
possible to remain except in up- 
per stories, 


Karly Windstorms 

The year of 1903 was marred 
not only. by the great flood but 
by a tornado which struck on 
July 5, uprooting trees and 
blowing over 50 chimneys of 
Quad-City homes while rain fell 
in torrents. Two people were 
killed in St. Louis, one in East 
St. Louis and two on Chouteau 
Island. 

‘A cyclone on Aug. 25, 1904, 
killed three here, wrecked 
homes and damaged trees and 
telegraph poles. 

Farms, |orchards and trees 
suffered heavy damage in a 
cyclone which struck the Quad- 
Cities July 7, 1915. 

Tornado Kills Eight 

Worst wind damage in local 
history occurred Sept. 29, 1927, 
when a tornado ripped through 
Venice, Madison and part of 


Granite City, killing eignt per- 
sons and injuring 50. Winds hit 
90 miles an hour and damage 
was estimated at possibly a mil- 
lion dollars. 

Taking nearly 100 lives in St. 
Louis, the twister struck at the 
foot of the McKinley Bridge, 
tore a huge hole in the power 
plant and wrecked more than 
a score of Venice homes. Ven- 
ice Police Chief Michael Clif- 
ford was hurt fatally in the 
collapse of his home at 810 
Third St. 

A Madison man fell dead dur- 
ing the height of the storm, 
which veered through his city 
after leaving Venice. 

Its parting lash before return- 
ing into the heavens was the 
most tragic. 

The wind demolished the pig 
room at the local coke plant 
(St. Louis Coke and Iron Corp.) 
and overturned a ladle of mol- 
ten iron onto seven workmen, 
killing six of them—two from 
Madison and four residing in 
Granite City. 

Venice was designated as a 
disaster area, and a rehabilita- 
tion fund was started, with over 
$16,000 raised. 

Nestle Explosion 

The toll of lives and property 
damage from Quad-City dis- 
asters was increased on Aug. 
9, 1961, by an explosion and 


building collapse at the Nestle 
Co. instant coffee plant 

Two employes were killed, 
six were injured and a three- 
story section of the building 
was demolished. 

Volunteers rescued one of the 
workmen from the mass of 
wreckage and spent 1414 hours 
in a careful search of the debris 
before finding the last two miss- 
ing men, both dead. 

Cranes and bulldozers were 
used in the hazardous rescue 
effort, which was hampered by 
rain. 


A former brewery, the plant. 


had been used since 1944 by 
Nestle, which replaced the dam- 
aged area with new, larger and 
more modern facilities. 
Previous Explosions 

Although the most severe, the 
Nestle blast was not the first 
plant explosion in the Quad: 
Cities. 

As long ago as May 17, 1910, 
a gas generating tank exploded 
at the Commonwealth Steel 
Plant, wrecking a building, kill- 
ing one worker and seriously 
injuring another. 

The same yéar, on Aug. 7, one 
man was killed and seven were 
hurt in a blast which partly 
destroyed a feed mill at the 
Glucose Plant. 

Three were killed in the ex- 
plosion of a boiler at Granite 


City Steel Co. Aug. 15, 1927. 

While not caused by an ex- 
plosion, a store building col- 
lapse on 19th Street March 8, 
1955, injured three persons — 
none seriously, although a large 
sidewalk area was buried in 
rubble. 

Hailstones as big as golf balls 
fell during an April 1964 storm, 
causing $10 million damage to 
autos, roofs and windows in this 
community. 

Tornado-like winds damaged 
the Tri-City Grocery Co. ware- 
house roof and the Sun and Fun 
beach resort building Aug: 18, 
1968. 

A tornado funnel cloud touched 
down in Mitchell on June 14, 
1970, damaging several houses 
and camping trailers on Para- 
dise Lane, stopping a feature 
auto race at the Tri-City Speed- 
way and injuring three persons. 
Two trucks were blown off In- 
terstate 270 by the high winds. 

A storm on Sept. 9, 1970, blew 
down a revival tent on State 
Street just south of downtown 
Granite City during a service 
which about 100 persons were 
attending. Three’ were injured 
when they were struck by the 
tent poles. The same storm 
collapsed a Mathews Chevrolet 
agency canopy onto six used 
autos, causing $20,000 damage. 





Congratulations 
GRANITE CITY 


ON YOUR 


75th BIRTHDAY 
. TOPS'N'BOTTOMS 


GRANITE CITY 


We're Only 6 Years Young 
...But We Offer Old Fashion 
SERVICE AND DEPENDABILITY 


1343 NINETEENTH ST, 


ELMER AND JUDY STILLE 


FIRST 220-TON HEAT of steel from Granite 
‘City Steel’s basic oxygen furnace plant being car- 
ried by a powerful electric overhead traveling crane 


over a row of waiting ingot molds into which the 
white-hot steel was poured. 


workman holds the boat in place by grasping staves built around 
newly planted strees. 


Street and Madison Avenue before Granite City Steel Co. erected 
its computerized rolling mill nearby. 
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@ There are few places in America where a city and 
a company have been as closely associated all the 
way back to their founding. 


William F. and Frederick G. Niedringhaus were 
responsible for the creation of one of the major 
industries of the nineteenth century—the making of 
Granite Ware household utensils, so called because 
the basic material in the enamel finish on iron pots 
and pans and other utensils was ground granite. 

The brothers built a large company in St. Louis before 
they decided to expand across the river and bought 
3,500 acres of Illinois farmland. 

The first heat of open hearth furnace steel from 
the new Granite City Steel works was tapped 
August 30, 1895... and the City of Granite City was 
incorporated six months later. There were free sites 
for churches, schools and a public park ... homes and 
and flats for the first workmen. 


Industry put down the sidewalks, graded and 
cindered the streets, planted trees and provided a 
water supply—but Granite City was never a 
“company town.” From the beginning, the city was 
run by its residents and ownership of property 
outside the plant gates passed as quickly as possible 
into their hands. 


The Niedringhaus brothers also made sure that 
Granite City was not a one-industry town. Eight 
years after the founding, they circulated a booklet 
about Granite City among people looking for 
manufacturing sites, business locations and real estate 
investments. Here is the foreword: 
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Ten years ago Granite City, Ill., consisted of a few 
houses situated in the midst of a cornfield i in what is 
locally known as the American Bottoms, one of the 
most famous wheat and corn raising districts in 
the country. 

Today Granite City has eight thousand inhabitants, 
nine large and numerous small manufactories, with an 
annual pay-roll of $3,500,000.00, banks, hotels, clubs, 
public schools and churches, and is growing faster 
than any other city in America. 

The purpose of this little booklet is to set forth 
as briefly and succinctly as possible the reasons for this 
rapid evolution and to explain the advantages 
Granite City offers to manufacturers, merchants, 
investors and home seekers. 

These efforts have continued over the years 
and the generations. In the 1950's, for example, 
Granite City Steel was able to persuade A. O. Smith 
to build its big auto frame plant here because we 
had the capacity to supply its large annual steel 
requirements. A. O. Smith is the second largest plant 
to move into the St. Louis region since the end of 
World War IT. 

‘The 75th Anniversary finds Granite City, Illinois 
the largest city in Madison County and Granite City 
Steel the largest employer and largest source of the 
local taxes which support the schools and the 
public services and facilities of the City and County 
governments. In addition, the company’s payroll— 

2,200,000 last. year—is a vital factor in 
the local economy. 


OTEEL 


Seventy-five years have seen many, many changes in processes and facilities at Granite City 
Steel—none more dramatic than the adoption in 1967 of an entirely new way of making steel. 
Robert Lavin, the noted industrial artist, visited the company in 1966 to make the painting 

at left which captures the rhythm of a familiar operation on the charging floor of the open hearth 
—throwing lime into the furnace between heats. He returned in 1967 after the new basic 
oxygen furnace shop went into operation to make the painting at right. 


Granite City Steel produced an estimated 30,000,000 tons of stee! by the open hearth process 
- from the first heat in 1895 to the final heat June 10, 1967. 


Moving Into the Next 75 Years With a Great Base to Build On... 


GRANITE CITY, ILLINOIS 
AND GRANITE CITY STEEL 


m the 75th 
NAMIVCPSATY 20. 
Congratulations 
from All of Us at 


Granite City Steel 


ll The employment roster at Granite City Steel 
starts alphabetically with Howard D. Abernathy, 
a standards checker is Industrial Engineering, 
and goes all the way to Paul C. Zupan, bricklayer. 
There are about 5,000 men and women in 
between and more than half live in Granite 
City, Illinois. 


The average Granite City Steel employee 
is 41 years old and has worked for this one 
company 15 years, No other plant in the 
‘Tri-Cities has this level of skill and experience. 
Granite City Steel is the first choice of most 
people when they look for a job. 
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High School Has Captured State Basketball, Baseball, Football, Wrestling Championships 


Granite City High School ath- 
letes won state football honors 
in 1928 and the Illinois baseball 
championship in 1948 and tied 
for the state wrestling title in 
1965. 

But the state championship 
remembered most by fans is 
the Illinois high school basket- 
ball crown, captured by GCHS 
in 1940. 

Post-season play that spring 
did not start out on a positive 
note; the Warriors finished the 
regional tourney as runners-up. 

Luckily, both the first place 
and second place teams advanc- 
ed to sectional play that year. 

Andy Phillip, subsequently an 
Illini. “whiz kid’ and _profes- 
sional star, was still around in 
1940. So was Evon Parsaghian, 
but most of the varsity squad 
was new. 

Coach Byran Bozarth held the 
coaching reins. His assistant 
was Leonard Davis, later mayor 
‘of Granite City (1949 to 1965). 

The Press-Record’s _front- 
page. banner |headline on March 
18, 1940, proclaimed, “Granite 
City State Champions.” 

Best of 898 Schools 

A photograph headed “Gran- 
ite City best of 898 basketball 
teams” showed athletes from 
the 1580-student school after de- 
feating Herrin 24-22 March 16 
for the state title. 

Happy Warriors pictured sing- 
ing “The Last Roundup,” led by 
their manager, Harold Brown 
(now park superintendent), in- 
cluded Arthur Bedian, Everett 
Daniels, George Gages, Captain 
Andy Phillip, Kunneman, Ebbie 
Mueller, Birmingham, Dan Eft- 
imoff, Evon Parsaghian and Ed 
Hoff. Also jon the team were 
Sam Mouradian, John Marka- 
rian and Andy Hagopian, 

Headlines related that the 
team “battled doggedly for each 
victory.” The newspaper de- 
scribed the 41-38 semifinal win 
over Moline and the close ver- 
dict over Herrin as a “story- 
book finish.” 

The Press-Record reported, 
“There is joy in Granite City. 
Joy around the Vartan market 
and the Efttimoff beauty parlor. 
Joy where Kirchoff’s grocery is 
situated by Mitseff’s market, 
with Stoyanoff’s dry goods store 
not far away. 

i Decisive Goal 

‘For Granite City beat Her- 
rin at Huff Gymnasium to be- 
come the Jast of the 898 in the 
survival of the fittest, the first 
southern champion in 11 years 
—and the first regional runner- 
up in history ever to win the 
title. Evon Parsaghian’s basket 
with 12 seconds left.to play 
gave Granite City the victory. 

“Fighting sons of the Armen- 
jan, Bulgarian, German, Yugo- 
slav and Magyar came back to 
whip Herrin in the fashion so 

“typical of their four state tour- 
nament victories. 

“In every game except one, 
they were behind when the last 
period started, But these boys 
are fighters and sons of fight- 
ers. Most of their parents came 
over from Europe after the last 
World War and they’ve battled 
their way up. 

“Granite| City is one of the 





greatest fourth - quarter ball 
clubs ever to step onto the floor 
of Huff gym. 

“The Warriors trailed Dun- 
dee 28-26 going into the last 
period and they won 35-30. They 
stopped tall Streator 45-31. They 
were behind Moline 29-26 and 
pulled that game out of the fire, 
41-38, Herrin had them 16-15 
and lost 24-22. } 

“Granite City outscored every 
one of its four opponents in 
both the third and fourth quar- 


ters. No team had the second- + 


half drive which Granite City. 
possessed.” 

Eugene de Lacey, whose Dun- 
dee team Granite City beat in 
the quarterfinals, summed up 
the spirit of the local organi- 
zation when he said after his 
defeat: “These boys are fight- 
ers. They work hard for what 
they get. And when they are 
within reaching distance of that 
state title, they’ll grab it and 
never let go.” 

Phillip Sparks Rally 

“The basket which Parsagh- 
ian shot put Granite City ahead 
for the second time during the 
championship game. It climax- 
ed a drive during which Andy 
Phillip, Granite City’s big 
guard, had scored seven points. 
Phillip made 15 of his team’s 
24 in the entire game. 

“For almost all the 31 min- 
utes since Fred Campbell sank 
the first goal of the game, Her- 
rin led or was even. But the 
Granite Cityans were used to 
that. Here were the boys who 
knew how to come back. 

“Out of a melting pot that 
boils around Lincoln Place, the 
community building of Granite 
City, has come this great bas- 
ketball team to beat all within 
reach. 

“Andy Phillip is the son of a 
Magyar steelworker. Dan Eft- 
imoff is of Bulgarian descent, 
and it is his sisters who operate 
the Eftimoff beauty parlor. 

“Evon Parsaghian, Andy 
Hagopian, Sam Mouradian and 
John Markarian are the Armen- 
ian quartet of the squad. 

“Ebbie Mueller, whose fa- 
ther, Al Mueller, now secretary 
of the Associated Retailers, 
played on a Granite City team 
that went to the state in 1911, 


“sf 


and Ed Hoff are of German 
parentage. 
Scotch-Irish, Yugoslav 

“Everett Daniels is Scotch- 
Irish, George Gages came from 
Yugoslav stock. 

“This state basketball tour- 
nament has been a great prov- 
ing ground for the melting pot 
teams of the state. 

“Granite City’s fine organiza- 
tion is mindful of two other 
great champions which have 
come out of this tournament. 

. Joliet, with its team of 
jacuk, Savich, Winston, Ash- 
enbrenner and Hagan in 1937. 
. - + Morton and its Kopecky, 
Hermanek, Eral and Vopicka 
in 1932. 

“It is typical 
spirit of GCHS, 


of the fine 
where Paul 


Grigsby is the principal, that 
the boys received a telegram 
before the game: 

“If the nations of Europe 
were as cooperative as you are, 
there would be no war. You're 
together, boys. Win.’ 

“That was how the folks at 
home felt before the game. 

Fireworks, Parade 

“How they felt afterward is 
hard to estimate. When the 
news reached Granite City that 
the Happy Warriors, as they 
are called by their coach, By- 
ron Bozarth, had knocked off the 
strong Dundee team, the folks 
around Lincoln Place shot off 
firecraekers, made a tremend- 
ous show of enthusiasm and 
paraded all over town. 


“Granite City went through 


the final game with Herrin 
virtually without the services of 
little Andy Hagopian, who fell 
and suffered a separation in his 
shoulder during the afternoon’s 
semi-final with Moline. He 
started, played 15 seconds and 
retired, and then came back in 
the second half to help spark 
the rally. 

“Granite City won 29 of 34 
games during the season. 

“Wood River beat the Happy 
Warriors twice, including the 
regional final. Litchfield, Liv- 
ingston and Collinsville each 
beat them once. 

“In the sectional tournament, 
the Warriors avenged them- 
selves on Livingston and Wood 
River to earn their trip to the 
state tournament. 


Second Try in Three Years 

“Granite City had been here 
before, in 1938, when it lost to 
Von Steuben, and was at the 
1911 and 1912 meets held in 
Decatur. 

“Herrin, which played the 
final without a substitute, had 
three things in common with 
Granite City. It was a regional 
runnerup, it was from the sout’s 
and it was a great team. 

“Herrin played careful ball 
throughout the meet, with em- 
phasis on defense. It took only 
37 shots against Bloom, 41 
against Paris, 32 against Cham- 
paign and 43 against Granite 
City — and made the most of 
every opportunity. 

“Granite City’s rebounding 
power was never more appar- 


ent than in the Dundee and 
Herrin games. They throttled 
Dundee's fast break and made 
a terrific display of power 
against Herrin. 

Team Trails 16-8 

“Herrin took a 4-0 lead and 
was ahead 10-5 after the first 
quarter. It then gained a 168 
lead but did not score again for 
12 minutes. 

“Phillip made the last three 
points of the second period for 
a 16-11 halftime score and he 
and Gages made the only four 
points of the third period, which 
ended 16-15. 

“Phillip dribbled in for the 
shot that put his team in front 
for the first time — and the 
only time until but 12 seconds 


remained. A later goal by Phil- 
lip with a minute left tied it at 
22-22. 


“In the next 48 seconds, Her- 
rin had two chances from the 
free throw line and missed 
both. It missed a shot despite 
a 3-on-2 fast break. 

“Phillip grabbed a rebound 
and passed to Eftimoff, who 
dribbled deep into the Herrin 
free throw lane. He passed to 
Hoff, who fell as he caught the 
ball and passed to Parsaghian. 

“After Parsaghian put the 
ball into the hoop, there was 
time for one shot. Fred Camp-r. 
bell took it from the center, but 
the ball sailed over the back- 
board and Granite City was 
the champion.” 


Longest ‘Bare Knuckle’ Fight, Knockout in U. S. History Took Place Here in 1893 


Crosby fight agreement was notto take place out-of-doors in 


Ever hear of Harry Sharpe or 
Frank Crosby? 


Unless you are an avid stu- 
dent of boxing history or one of 
the really old-time residents of 
the Nameoki area, chances are 
the names fail to stir’ up any 
memories. 


Sharpe and Crosby have one 
claim to fame which has out- 
lived them both—and most of 
the witnesses to one of the 
strangest spectacles in pugilis- 
tic history, which occurred 78 
years ago in Nameol 


They were the principals in 
the longest ‘bare knuckle” box- 
ing bout to end in a knockout 
which has ever taken place in 
America under the Marquis of 
Queensberry rules. 

It is an old claim to sports 
immortality, but one which had 
so many facets and repercus- 
sions that it is a tale well worth 
retelling. 

The bout took place on a cold 
Sunday afternoon in February 
1893 at an outdoor! ring near 
what is now the intersection of 
Nameoki and Pontoon Roads in 
Granite City. 

Word - of - mouth descriptions 
passed down by those who saw 
the fight vary to some degree. 
But they do coincide on several 
important and interesting points. 

Chief among these are the 
facts that the bout was quite il- 
legal under the current Mis- 
souri and Illinois statutes, was 
the longest under Queensberry 
rules in which one of the oppo- 
nents was knocked out, and was 
completed without the services 
of a referee. 

It ended in the 77th round 
when Sharpe decked Crosby for 
keeps, exactly five hours and 
five minutes after the two light- 
weights had squared off for 
round one. 

The finish came under the 
glare of torchlights before about 
300 spectators, who had been 
brave enough to remain stand- 
ing in mud around the outdoor 
ring pelted intermittently by 
rain, sleet and snow. 

Most of the hardy hangers-on- 
were there because they were 
involved in spirited side betting, 


‘The heritage and nostalgia of our community's 
past history will always remain prominent in 


our thoughts. 


However, in keeping with the continued progress 
and growth of our area it is important to also be 


“Tomorrow - Minded.” 


In 1958, it became evident that a new bank 
was needed to serve the fast growing area at the 
North side of Granite City. 


A new business district was developing by leaps 
and bounds at Bellemore and Nameoki Village. 
Through the efforts of several civic-minded busi- 
nessmen, headed by Henry D. Karandjeff, a charter 
for the new bank ‘was acquired. 


The original incorporators, in addition to Mr. 
Karandjeff, were Arthur F. Buente, W. C. Rain- 


one of the illegal aspects of the 
fight which led to the arrest of 
both participants after the 
match had ended. 


But more of that later. 


WHAT PROMPTED two men 
to stage such a fight in the first 
place? 

It all began when the old 
Pastime Athletic Club in St. 
Louis brought Frank Crosby 
down from Milwaukee to serve 
as trainer for club fighters in 
1892. 

Crosby’ had a fine reputation 
as a trainer and, in addition, 
was a lightweight of consider- 
able merit. 

He had not been at Pastime 
long before its owners began 
casting about for an opponent 
for Crosby in hopes of increas- 
ing the club’s prestige. 

To Crosby’s backers, Sharpe 
was the logical selection. 

Harry had won the Missouri 
lightweight title two years ear- 
lier. If he could be persuaded 
to defend his crown against 
Crosby, the Pastime AC would 
be successful in gaining the at- 
tention it was seeking. 

Pastime representatives con- 
tacted Sharpe’s manager, Frank 
Daley, who agreed to a title 
match, the purse to be $500, 
winner take all. 

The articles of 
were drawn up in St. Louis in 
November 1892, and provided 
for a fight to the finish with 
three-ounce gloves under the 
Marquis of Queensberry rules. 

The fighters were to box 
three-minute rounds and rest 
one minute, and the fight would 
end only if one of the partici- 
pants was knocked out or could 
not continue. 

Rules for the Nameoki fight 
differed from the old London 
Prize Ring system which guid- 
ed so many bare knuckle brawls 
in the late 1800s. 

The London rules held that 
a round was completed when 
‘one of the fighters was knocked 
down, fell, was thrown to the 
ground by his opponent or sim- 
ply got tired and dropped to one 
knee. 

Strictly speaking, the Sharpe- 


agreement 


a bare knuckle pact, 

But the three-ounce gloves 
were little more than a thin 
covering of the hands, offering 
little protection to knuckles— 
or the opponent’s head and 
body. 
Training Procedures 

The state lightweight title 
bout was scheduled in St. Louis 
on Jan. 31, 1893. 

Both fighters trained diligent- 
ly during the two months be- 
tween signing and fight date. 

They worked out daily in St. 
Louis gyms, being careful to 
avoid one another and also do- 
ing outside roadwork as often 
as the weather would allow. 

About a week before the fight, 
both began to put more empha- 
sis on boxing and timing, wear- 
ing heavy training shoes on the 
theory that they would increase 
speed when traded for regular 
ring footwear. 

Both boys were anxious to be 
in top condition—a boxer who 
signed for a “finish fight’ had 
to be in condition or he usually 
backed out. 
Weight Requirement 

articles of agreement 
took into account such a cir- 
cumstance: they provided for 
the forfeit of $150 by the corner 
of the fighter who failed to 
scale at 133 pounds the day of 
the match. 

The appointed date arrived. 
Both men hit the required 
weight ‘on the nose, and both 
appeared in top physical con- 
dition. 

The ring was set up in South 
St. Louis, But before the fight- 
ers could begin, police stepped 
in and stopped the proceedings, 
much to the chagrin of those 
who already had bets made as 
to the outcome. 

Most of the bets stayed down, 
however, since Al Spinks of the 
Pastime AC soon made ar- 
rangements to have the match 
staged in Nameoki, a thriving 
little Illinois community not far 
from St. Louis, noted for its 
production of fine potato crops 
and easily reached by rail. 

Trains Chartered 
The fight was now scheduled 


The 


ford, Freeman Wolfe, Oscar Reinhardt, and Ernest 


A. Karandjeff. 


The initial capitalization of the new bank was 
$300,000 and in 1959, American National Bank 
of Granite City began operation under the direction 


of its first president, Harold 


F. Karandjeff. 


The most important asset of any bank is its 


customers. 


And to assure our customers of the 


utmost in financial: assistance, American National 
Bank has continuously maintained a staff of 


highly-trained and capable people 


take pride in 
ing your banking a pleasure. 


people who 


iving that extra effort toward mak- 


As we look to tomorrow, we can see the bank 
growing with business, industry, schools and parks 
of our progressive community of Granite City. 


Surely the next 75 years will be as challenging 


and rewarding as the past. 


ve 
edie NATIONAL BANK of Granite City 


Fehling at Nameoki Road 
Granite City, Minols 62040 
‘Member F.D.0, 


Area Cope 618 


Johnson Park, which lay within 
a stone’s throw of the Nameoki 
railroad station. 

Considerable interest in the 
fight had been aroused when it 
was first scheduled. When word 
of its new location got around, 
train reservations began to pick 
up as far north as Decatur. 

Cars and whole trains were 
chartered, all with Nameoki, 
lll, as their destination, 

It snowed every day during 
the first week.of February 1893. 

When Sharpe and Crosby 
reached Nameoki the day of the 
fight, they found that a,dance 
floor had been roped off th form 
a ring in the center of a picnic 
grove, 

Workmen were scooping and 
sweeping snow off the boards, 
and a crowd which later swelled 
to an estimated 1000 persons 
was beginning to gather. 

Most were arriving by train. 
They stomped and milled 
around the ring, trying to keep 
warm. 


It was a miserable afternoon, 
cold and dark, with a light mist 
falling. 

Crosby and Sharpe, bare- 
chested but clad in the skin- 
tight, ankle-length togs of the 
fight’ profession, entered the 
ring and immediately threw 
blankets about their shoulders 
as protection from the damp 
cold. 


Selection Of Referee 

As was the usual case in such 
fights, the referee was selected 
at random from.among the on- 
lookers, That unhappy lot on 
this particular occasion fell to 
one George Garnett. 

Mr. Garnett, by no means a 
professional referee, was not to 
be around to see the fight fin- 
ish, 

He got the bout underway by 
calling the opponents to the 
center of the ring and telling 
them: “Boys, be fair.”” 

Crosby, the better boxer of 
the two by Sharpe’s own ad- 
mission, skinned the left side of 
Sharpe’s body from ears to 
waist in the first 10 rounds, and 
his pre-fight 8-to-5 odds looked 
good at that point. 

Sharpe had trouble avoiding 
his opponent’s quick left hand, 
and Crosby rewarded his back- 
ers by drawing first blood. 

First Knockdown 

Other side bets had been 
made among the spectators as 
to who would score the first 
knockdown, 

Sharpe’s supporters collected 
on this one and, after the 30th 
round, Sharpe was able to avoid 
Crosby's left now and then and 
do some damage of his own. 

By the 40th round, the odds 
at ringside were even. The light 
mist had changed to sleet and 
then to snow. 

The beating Sharpe had taken 
early in the fight began to 
show. His left eye was swollen 
shut and the right was closing 
fast. 

A man named Daley, between 
rounds, slit Sharpe’s right eye- 
lid and drew off enough blood 
to give Harry at least partial 
vision. 


Use Lanterns, Torches 

Darkness fell and Dr. Ed 
Rode, one of those close at ring- 
side, helped round up lanterns 
and torches so that the fight 
might continue. 

Referee Garnett, having a 
hard time keeping warm in the 
chilly ring began to imbibe in 
liquid refreshment provided by 
a few cronies behind the ropes 
—between rounds, of course. 

‘The trampled mud around the 
dance floor began to freeze, and 
a good many of the spectators 
returned to the relative warmth 
of the railroad cars. 

Fifty rounds went by. 

The fighters were dead tired 
but still game. 

They had enough remaining 
energy to cuff one anothér as 
clinches were broken, and 
brought into play all the under- 
handed tricks which were quite 
legal before the turn of the cen- 


tury. 

Garnett did not seem to mind, 
either, at this point. Some said 
he appeared more interested in 
the between-rounds stimulant. 


Crosby Tires 

Crosby’s legs began to go. 
Sharpe sensed this, and had 
said before the fight that, if it 
lasted past the 30th round,.he 
felt his chances of winning 
would be greatly increased, 

Crosby’s seconds, headed by a 
cocky little English middle- 
weight by the name of Tom Kel- 
ley, apparently saw it, too. 

Sharpe charged Crosby’s cor- 
ner at the opening of a round ir 
an attempt to catch the Milwau- 
kean off guard, and was greet- 
ed with a faceful of water 
thrown from a bucket. wielded 
by Kelley—followed by Crosby’s 
left hand, which had lost most 
of its sting by this time. 

Blows Lose Effectiveness 

Neither fighter’s blows seem- 
ed to have any effect, since 
both men were weaker and a 
combination of so many punch- 
es and the cold air had numbed 
their faces. 

Another Sharpe charge went 
astray, and a fellow among the 
300 brave souls still on hand— 
complaining that Harry had 
punched him in the stomach— 
filled Sharpe’s tender eyes with 
a well-directed stream of tobac- 
co juice. 

As the 65th round began, Ref- 
eree Garnett, more than a little 
tipsy from his numerous trips 
to the whisky jug, rolled out of 
the ring and called it quits. 

Crosby and Sharpe fought on 
—without any supervision. 

The beginning of the end for 
Crosby came near the conclu- 
sion of the 76th round, with over 
five hours having elapsed since 
the fight had commenced, 

The two fighters clinched and, 
partly from exhaustion, fell to 
the freezing wooden floor to- 
gether. 

Crosby had the misfortune to 
land on the bottom, striking his 
head. He was not ready when 
the 77th round began and stood 
in his corner half-dazed, unable 
to lift his arms. 

Sharpe, no man to pass up 
such an opportunity, mustered 
his remaining strength, dog- 
trotted to the opposite corner 
and Janded a solid right on 
Crosby’s exposed jaw. 

Frank fell forward to his 
knees, and Sharpe knocked him 
out with another right hand 
punch. 

Both men had absorbed a ter- 
rible beating, hardly worth the 


Remember When... 


Welsh steelworkers, proud of 
their voices, burst into song 
while seated in restaurants and 
saloons shortly after the turn 
of the century. Among these 
were a baritone, Dan Williams, 
whose specialty was ‘On the 
Road to Mandalay.” 

Community High School, built 
in 1920, was on the outskirts of 
Granite City. 


Doctors refused to visit pa- 
tients in East Granite until the 
streets were put in better con- 
dition. 

One of the busiest places in 
West Granite was the Kopp 
barber shop. 

The latest type of sidewalks, 
granitoid, was installed. 

A drive was launched by the 
Chamber of Commerce to ob- 
tain rock roads. 

Dr. J. S. Chase was post- 
master. 

Poetry by Granite Cityans 
was published in the” ‘Verse 
and Worse’ column, 

East 23rd Street was known 
as Bandy Avenue. 

Granite Cityans took their ra- 
dios onto the porch to listen to 
President Franklin Roosevelt's 
“fireside chats’’ on summer eve- 
nings. 

The movie 
“bank nights.” 

Granite City was bounded by 
16th, Quincy and 21st Streets 
and the railroad tracks. 

Granite City students attend- 
ed high school at Kinderhook 
Church (1899-1906), McKinley 
School (1907-13) and Central 
School (1914-21). The initial 
graduating class consisted of 
Misses Jennie Wilcox and Lillie 
Niemann, both of Venice. 

Areas east of 23rd Street were 
taken up by corn fields and ap- 
ple orchards. 


theatres held 


$500 purse and most assuredly 
not worth the two weeks each 
spent recovering in bed—or the 
ll-month jail terms dished out 
by authorities who arrested 
both fighters after they had re- 
cuperated. 

Oddly enough, Harry Sharpe 
later helped draw up the first 
boxing code when fighting be- 
came legal in Missouri. 

He remained a familiar fig- 
ure in the ring for anothér half- 
dozen years, and then turned 
his talents to the refereeing of 
both boxing and _ wrestling 
events at the old West End 
Club in St. Louis, 

He also served as a judge and 
referee in the Allied Expedition- 
ary Forces and Inter-Allied 
championships in Paris in 1919. 

A native of Canada, he re- 
turned after the war to St. 
Louis, where he refereed wres- 
tling exclusively. 

He was assaulted and injured 
by a mob following an unpopu- 
lar decision in St, Louis in 1930, 
and sued promoter Tom Packs 
for $25,000. But he lost the case. 

SHARPE RETURNED TO 
NAMEOKI and the scene of the 
fight in 1939. 

Those who were present, .in- 
cluding some witnesses to the 
fight, say that there were tears 
in the old gentleman's eyes as 
he recalled the occasion of 46 
years previously. 

He sustained other injuries in 
a 1940 automobile accident and 
gave up his activities to become 
an insurance broker. He died of 
infirmities on April 13, 1949, at 
the age of 78. 

Nothing more is recorded of 
Frank Crosby after the Name- 
oki fight. It was reported that 
he returned to Milwaukee and 
died at an early age. 

Site Has Changed 

If the two bare knuckle pugil- 
ists could return to the scene of 
their strange meeting today, 
they would scarcely recognize 
the site. 

A trailer court and construc- 
tion buildings have infringed 
upon the grove of trees which 
once stood there, almost crowd- 
ing out a tall wooden marker 
which reads: 

“The longest fight ever to go 
to a knock out (Queensberry 
rules). Harry Sharpe KO'd 
Frank Crosby in the 77th round 
(5 hours, 5 minutes), Nameoki, 


Feb. 5, 1893."" 


Fire trucks were pulled by 
hand and were located in the 
City Hall on 19th Street near 
Rosenberg’s store. 


There were wooden sidewalks, 
which floated away after a hard 
rain. 

Strong se mi-pro baseball 
teams represented each of the 
local cities and there were fre- 
quent games: between them. 

Carrie Nation visited the 
Quad-Cities, but did not bring 
her famous axe. 

“Silk stocking row” was lo- 
cated on 19th Street and in the 
1900, 2000, 2100 blocks of C 
Street. 

Two women operated a bar- 
ber shop on 18th Street between 
D and C Streéts. 

Frequently-heard phrases in 
Granite City related to “heart 
balm” verdicts, bold ‘‘mashers”’ 
and auto “‘joy rides.” 

There were many ponds in the 
community, as an aftermath of 
the 1903 flood. One of the last 
to disappear was at 16th and 
State Streets. 

Home-made candy was fea- 
tured at Nick’s ice cream par- 
lor on 19th Street. 

The Quad-Cities and nearby 
areas, sucn as Poag, ranked 
simultaneously as the melon, 
potato and horseradish centers 
of the Midwest. 

A tie vote defeated establish- 
ment of the commission form of 
government in Granite City. 

A major civic endeavor was 
launched to get local cities ‘out - 
of the mud.”” 

The Washington Airdome was 
an outdoor theatre for plays 
and also was used for labor © 
rallies and political meetings. ~ 

Taxicabs were known as 
“jitney cars” because the fare 
was a “‘jitney’’—five cents. 





} 
|Mon., Aug. 16, 1971 
{ 





| Worst) single traffic accident 
|in Quad-City history took place 
jon the fateful day of March 20, 
{1943. The toll was nine dead and 
16 hurt, 13 seriously. 


A solicitous Nameoki Transit 
Co. bus driver watched as two 
new passengers seated them- 
selves, and ‘he was still looking 
into the rear-vision mirror as he 
pulled away, heading south over 
the Illinois Traction System 
crossing) at 2700 Nameoki Road. 

The time was 11:35 a.m. on a 
Saturday, and a St. Louis-bound 
interurban electric train was 20 
miautes late. 


Electric warning lights were 
flashing,| and the motorman as- 
sumed that two buses halted at 
the crossing were waiting for 
the train |to pass. 


The interurban was traveling 
at 55 miles an hour and struck 
the bus in the left side at the 
rear before the driver realized 
it was near. 

The tragedy could be seen 
clearly on the faces ofall the 
passengers in the second bus, 
but it was too late. 

Many of, those on the bus 
passing thé crossing also saw 
the train, but there was nothing 
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they could do in the seconds volved or who knew any of the 1943 crash fatal to nine — 


before it struck. 
Struck Second Time 

Knocked high into the air, the 
stricken vehicle spun around 
and was facing north when it 
was hit by the train again, this 
time near the front. 

The wreckage .was thrown 
once more into the air, shearing 
off a telegraph pole 15 feet 
above the ground and caving 
in the right side of the bus. 

Five bodies were scattered in 
a field, with the other victims 
caught inside the bus, part of 
which was carried for a distance 
of 700 feet as the passenger car 
ground to a halt. 

Only real damage to the train 
consisted of shattered glass near 
the motorman’s seat. 

Almost equaling the crash 
area in horror was the scene at 
St. Elizabeth Hospital where the 
dead, dying and injured were 
rushed. 

The facilities and personnel 
were severely taxed by the sor- 
rowful task, but somehow the 
maimed and killed were sepa- 
rated, treated and identified. 

The most tragic weekend ever 
to occur in the Quad-Cities, it 
is indelibly inscribed in the 
memories of all who were in- 


History of Churches in Area 


Inseparably interwoven 
throughout the long history of 
Granite City is the develop- 
ment of its many churches. 

New churches continue to be 
added as| the residential area 
grows to the north and east. 

Granite) Cityans worship in 
many ways and at many loca- 
tions — nearly 100 churches at 
latest count. 

The broad diversity of reli- 
gious faiths reflects an equally 
wide range in the national ori- 
gin of local residents, in the 
true “melting pot” tradition of 
the United States. 

All of the churches had a 
part in molding this commu- 
nity’s spiritual devotion and 
the character of its citizens. 

The church history actually 
dates back to an era long be- 
fore the formal establishment 
of villages and cities, 

Though local municipalities 
have yet to reach the century 
mark, St, John United Church 
of Christ in Granite City cele- 
brated its centennial in 1962. 
But even) it was not the first 
Jocal church. 

First Church in 1830 

Rev. J, W. Abel, a chronicler 
of the times, relates that the 
Kinderhopk Methodist Church 
was erected in 1858 on the pres- 
ent site lof Emerson school. 

The community then. was 

known as Six-Mile Prairie be- 
cause it was six miles from St. 
Louis, and the congreggtion 
had been in existence for 28 
years. 
' When the Methodists of Six- 
Mile Prairie decided to replace 
the church in which they had 
worshipped since 1830, Calvin 
Kinder, steward of the church 
and a practical man, proposed 
that, singe there was a need for 
both a church and a school, a 
multiple-purpose structure be 
erected. 

“Most jeveryon the district 
was a Methodist,” Rev. Abel 
wrote. In 1858, a two story 
building — first floor a school, 
second floor a church — was 
erected, 

Non - Methodists eyed the 
handsome edifice with suspic- 
ion. Calvin Kinder, they said, 
had “hooked” the school funds 
to build| a church, The name 
Kinderhgok was an etymologi- 
cal by-product of such com- 
ment. | 

Lutheran Settlers: 

In succeeding years, as Ger- 
man settlers poured into the 
community, the Methodists 
were gradually replaced by 
Lutherans. 

In 188), the Methodists sold 
their part of the Kinderhook 
church and school building to 
the-Immanuel Lutheran congre- 
gation. - 

The old Kinderhook building 
was to play a significant role 
in the establishment of Granite 
“City churches. 

After it was purchased by 
the organized school district in 
1894, the second floor was used 
as a community church. There, 
in November 1894, Rev. A. H. 
Miller “organized the _ parent 
congregation of Niedringhaus 
Memorial Methodist Episcopal 
Church. 

The Zion M. E. Church, was 
organized there in 1897. 


But even before this time — 
in 1862 — the German Indepen- 
dent Christian Church had been 
founded. 

August Ruwisch had donated 
a site for the church, which 
was eventually to become St. 
John United Church of Christ 
((Evangelical and Reformed). 

Charter Members 

Charter members of the con- 
gregation were August 
Brandes, Louis Bruenne, Chris- 
tian Burgdorf, Henry Deter- 
ding, Henry Harmeier, William 
Harmeier, Fred Kohl, Fred 
Meyer, Christian Pieper, Au- 
gust Ruwisch, Henry Ruwisch, 
John Soechtig, William Storck 
and Conrad Wolf. 

On Aug. 19, 1934, fire gutted 
the St. John Church, The black- 
ened shell remaining was de- 
molished, and a $30,000 base- 
ment structure was construct- 
ed to replace it. 

The sub-level unit was dedi- 
cated in 1935. Then, in 1941, a 
magnificant new $85,000 church 
was dedicated. 

The Immanuel Lutherans 
built a small frame church in 
the spring of 1898, replacing it 
with a substantial brick struc- 
ture in 1900. 

The Zion M. E. congregation 

built a church at the begin- 
ning of the new century. 
Catholic Parish 

On Nov. 5, 1901, St. Joseph's 
Roman Catholic Church was 
dedicated, the first Catholic 
church in Granite City. 

The church and accompany- 
ing parochial school were 
founded by the Rev. William 
Murphy, sent to Granite City 
by ‘Bishop Ryan of Alton “to 
minister to the needs of the 
Catholic people.” 

St. Peter's Evangelical 
Church was dedicated in »April 
1903, slightly more than two 
years after the congregation 
was organized. First services 
of the church were conducted 
in the Emerson school build- 
ing. 

After Methodists had re- 
gained possession of the stable 
old Kinderhook church, they 
embarked on a_ significant 
building program. 

On a site donated by the 
Niedringhaus trustees, the Park 
Avenue Methodist Church was 
built, to be dedicated on Feb. 
11, 1903, and later to become 
the Niedringhaus Memorial M. 


the 25. 
Earlier Tragedies 

While providing invaluable 
transportation service in the 
early days of the Quad-City 
community, fast-moving electric 
trains, unfortunately, were fac- 
tors in countless fatalities. 

On many occasions, pedestri- 
ans lost their lives while at- 
tempting to cross tracks in 
front of approaching street 
cars. Collisions of trolleys also 
were numerous. 

A coach loaded with industrial 
workers jumped the Terminal 
Railroad Association tracks be- 
tween Madison and Granite City 
July 16, 1903, causing two 
deaths. 


There were no fatalities, but 
19 were hurt Aug. 19, 1906, when 
a McKinley interurban and a 
Horseshoe Lake car collided at 
a cressing of the two roads near 
a baseball park in the northern 
end of Granite City. 

Two occupants of a horse- 
drawn cart barely escaped with 
their lives in 1907 when the ani- 
mal—frightened by an auto — 
ran against a tree and two 
posts. 

St. John’s crossing—scene of 


also was in the news July 4, 
1920, when an auto carrying a 
family of five was struck by a 
McKinley System _ interurban 
car. Two were killed. 


1920 Crash 

Four men were killed July 
27, 1920, when an Alton, Granite 
and St. Louis Traction Co. car 
hit their auto at the Maryville 
Road crossing. All were farm- 
ers, A fifth farmer jumped out 
and was saved. 

Two cars of the same traction 
company met head-on north of 
Nameoki during a siege of fog 
Nov. 2, 1925. Three persons died 
and 28 were hurt. 

One of the saddest occur- 
rences locally was recorded 
Sept. 22, 1928. 

For eight weeks, an open 
truck had been used to trans- 
port Granite Cityans to revival 
services being ‘conducted in Tri- 
City Park. 

As the truck reached the 
Nickel Plate crossing on Ed- 





a_woman—lost their lives Sept. 
15, 1938. Their auto was struck 
by a St. Louis-bound passenger 
train and was carried 1500 feet 
along tracks crossing a Horse- 
shoe Lake road. 


On Oct. 26, 1940, an Alton and 
Southern freight train struck a 
sedan at an unprotected cross- 
ing on a dirt road a mile south 
of Mitchell, killing the three 
occupants. 

Special Train 

A Nickel Plate special train 
Passing a crossing between the 
highway and the Smith-Rowland 
Co, plant April 9, 1942, killed 
four Granite Cityans employed 
by the fertilizer firm. The men 
were riding in a sedan and were 
on their way home from work. 

Forty-four persons aied in 
Quad-City area street and high- 
way accidents in 1954. 


At the then-unprotected cross- 


oer 


wardsville Road, while enroute | 


to the revival, the vehicle was 
hit by the engine of a freight 
train, five of the passengers 
being killed and 11 injured. 


Four persons—three men and § 


Spans More Than a Century 


started in 1921, 

Rev. Milton E. Page organ- 
ized the First Presbyterian 
Church of Granite City April 
15, 1906. Signing the petition for 
organization were 112 persons. 

The following year, the 
church basement was com- 
pleted and services were held 
there until completion of the 
the upper story in 1915. 

Other buildings erected in 
1906 included those of the Cen- 
tral Christian and the Dewey 
Avenue M. E. churches. 

The Central Christian Church 
was built on a lot donated by 
the Niedringhaus trustees and 
had a charter membership of 
20 persons. 

The Dewey Avenue church 
had been organized the year 
before by Rev. L. M. Burke- 
head, who held first services in 
Washington School. 

Bulgarian Church 

A Bulgarian Orthodox Church 
was built in West Granite City 
in 1911, and the West Granite 


Pyramid Club Craze in GC in 1949 © 


The Pyramid Club craze 
caught on in Granite City in 
1949 but quickly collapsed when 
it was revealed that, under the 
rules being followed, 512 new 
members would have to be 
signed up for each jackpot 
award of $448. 

At this rate, there would have 


First policemen in Granite 
City, chosen by the City Coun- 
cil, were Henry Fossieck and 
William Cool. They received 
salaries of $50 a month, and 
the city jail was located in a 
frame building at 19th Street 
and Edison Avenue. 


E. Church. An $8,000 parsonage | 


was erected on an adjacent lot 
in 1906, 

Now  Niedringhaus 
Methodist Church, it conducted 
a successful fund drive this 
spring and will proceed to raze 
the 20th Street-Delmar Avenue 
church structure and replace 
it with a new church on the 
same site, 

First Baptist Church 

The First Baptist Church of 
Granite City was organized 
Aug, 6, 190), with 22 charter 
members. Elder W. W. Morgan 
was the first pastor called. 

Second pastor was Rev. W. 
H. Barnes, who undertook a 
building program campaign. 
The cornerstone was laid in 
1903, with the building com- 
pleted and dedicated June 12, 
1904. 

The building was soon out- 
grown, and a new one was 


CONSTRUCTION OF HIGHWAY 270. These 
two photos show work on the Interstate 270 bridge 


United ©! 


Baptist Church was completed 
in September 1919. 

The Assembly of God Taber- 
nacle was built in 1920, and 
the following year the Imman- 
uel and St. Paul Lutheran 
churches were consolidated as 
Concordia Lutheran Church. 
The latter congregation com- 
pleted a new church in 1926. 

The Slovak Lutherans organ- 
ized a congregation in 1923, 
worshipping at Concordia Luth- 
eran Church until St. John’s 
Slovak Lutheran Church was 
built in 1924 

The Sacred Heart Catholic 
parish was organized by the 
Rev. (later Msgr.) Michael 
Costello in September 1924. A 
church was built the following 
year. 

The Zion M. E. Church was 
dissolved in 1929, its members 
affiliating with three other 
Methodist congregations. The 
church property was sold to the 
First Christian congregation in 
1930 


to be billions of $1 entry fees, 
representing more people than 
existed in the world, in order 
for very many people to win. 

Over 2000 persons had joined 
before the club fell apart, and 
some profited. 

Many said they enjoyed the 
parties which were held as one 
of the club activities 


Delegates representing 18 
trade unions met in Forcade 
Hall on Oct. 6, 1900, and organ- 
ized the Tri - City Central 
Trades Council. Adrian Dace 
was elected as president, D. N. 
Miller vice - president and W. 
H. Clark, recording secretary. 


PROCESSIONAL FOR MONSIGNOR Michael 


Costello (second from right), 
here 


monsignoral vestments 
Bishop William O’Connor 


who received his 
in June 1961 from 
(far left). Msgr. Costello 


founded the Sacred Heart Catholic Church on Sept. 


1, 1924 


across the Chain of Rocks Canal (left) and piers 
leading toward the Mississippi River (right) in 1964. 


ing at Edwardsville Road and 
McCambridge Avenue Oct. 25, 
1945, a northbound Alton street 
car collided with a westbound 
transport truck loaded with auto 
wheels. 

Tearing the trailer from the 
truck, cab, the train carried it 
along the track, although the 
first of the two cars of the train 
derailed. The truck's fuel tank 
exploded, igniting both the 
trailer and the front of the 
street car. 

Four passengers in the first 
car of the train died in the 
crash. Z ‘ 

Five Quad-Cityans died as 
result of a two-auto mishap on 
Highway 67 near Eagle Park 
Nov. 23, 1946. The two vehicles 
had sideswiped, and one of 
them burned. 

Three Granite Cityans were 
killed in July 1947 as their auto 
hit the tender of a freight train 


BUSY TRAFFIC is not just a problem of today, 


as shown by this 1952 photo at the Niedringhaus- 


at a crossing ‘on Collinsville 
Road, Highway 40. 


Highway collisions took a toll 
of three lives on Highway 67 
four miles north of Granite City 
June 10, 1953, and killed four 
young Granite Cityans near 
Nashville, iii., Feb. 4, 1962. 

A Granite City fire truck 
overturned in a storm in June 
1963, and a bus carrying Odd 
Fellows members to a meeting 
overturned and injured 25 per- 
sons May 10, 1964. 

Four people were hurt in a 
14-vehicle pileup during fog and 
smoke on Highway 203 south of 
here Sept. 29, 1964. 

Three Missouri teenagers 
were killed when their auto 
passed warning gates at the 
20th Street railroad crossing 
Sept. 24, 1965, and was hit by 
a fast freight train. 


Three Granite Cityans died 


‘Worst Traffic Tragedy in Local History Occurred in 1943-Train Killed Nine Bus Passengers 


and three were hurt critically ; 
June 12, 1966, as their auto left 
Highway 111 and hit an Inter- 
state 270 concrete abutment. 
The. same toll—three Granite 
Cityans killed and three injured 
critically—was recorded Dec. 
11, 1966, in a head-on collision 
of two cars on a curve of High- 
way Three north of Granite 
City. 

Four were killed three 
Granite Cityans and,a St. Louis- ° 
an — and four hurt in a two- 
car crash in June 1968 at 
Highway Three and Old Alton 
Road (Rte. 203). 

On May 6, 1970, a 
truck carrying hot asphalt 
rammed into the Busy Bee 
Truck Stop .at Route 111 .and, 
162, collapsing the building and 
killing a patron who was cov- 
ered with hot asphalt by the 
crash; two: other persons were 
injured 


tanker 


Edison-20th intersection before stoplights were 


installed. 








ongratulations 





RANITE CITY 


on your 


75» ANNIVERSARY 


"We're Glad To Be A Part Of It" 


STATE LOAN and SAVINGS 


Corner Niedringhaus and Edison Avenue 
Granite City, Ill. 





IN FULL OPERATION. The Granite City Engi- 
neer Depot is shown here at a time when it was a 
major supply center for the Army. This view shows 


Plans Made for Army 
Depot as Early as ‘17 


World War I had just ended. 

The ‘dust from “the war to 
end all wars” was beginning to 
settle, 

Because the United States be- 
lieved the war might drag on 
longer than it did, many plans, 
procedures and blueprints were 
drafted, But the November 1918 
armistice galled a halt to any 
further military expansion. 

One of the 1917 blueprints 
shelved was the plant layout of 
the Granite City Enigeer De- 
pot, known in the Vietnam 
war era as the Granite City 
Army Depot. 

The world aflame once more, 
‘April 1942 saw the groundbreak- 
ing of the Granite City Engi- 
neer Depot and in August 1942, 
a trained cadre of personnel ar- 
rived from Columbus, 0., to be- 
gin operdtion of an engineer 
depot in an twice the size 
of the principality of Monaco— 
to be exact, 940.6 acres. 


Key Logistic Base 

‘The location of the new post 
was of the greatest importance, 
since it would be one of the key 
logistic bases for the support of 
the U.S. |Army Corps of Engi- 
neer’s supply system. 

There is a superb transporta- 
tion network--rail, truck, water, 
air-which fans out in all direc- 
tions. 

Also, a metropolitan area 
of approximately three million 
population offers an abundant 
source of skilled personnel, as 
well as a vast industrial com- 
plex from which varied con- 
tractors are available for work 
which may exceed the momen- 
tary or long-range capability of 
the Depot. 


Name Changed in 1962 


|The Depot continued under the 
command of the U.S. Army 
Gorps of Engineers until August 
1962, at which time a reorgani- 
zation of the overall Army Lo- 
gistic System created the U. S. 
‘Army Supply and Maintenance 
Command, 

The Corps of Engineers and 
other technical services went 
olit of the supply business, and 
the Depot| became known as the 
Granite City Army Depot. 

The local installation, in Aug- 
ust 1962, became one of the key 
logistic facilities under the 
command of the U.S. Army 
Supply and Maintenance Com- 
mand. 

Stiii later, on July 1, 1966, it 
was placed: under the U.S. 
Army Materiel Command. 

Operations began on a limited 
‘scale on Aug. 9, 1942, The hir- 
ing of pérsonnel and the pro- 
curing of |supplies was handled 
from offides in the Venice City 
Hall. | 

On Aug. 16, 1942, the Depot 
started conducting — business 
from a group of prefabricated 
barracks on the Depot, as no 
permanent buildings were com- 
pleted at that time. 

First Shipment of Stock 

On Aug. 19, 1942, the’ first 
shipment of stock was received 
consisting of searchlight trail- 
ers from a vendor in Kansas 
City, Mo. Total tonnage receiv- 
ed for storage during August 
1942 was 945 tons, and no ship- 
ments were made during the 
months of August and Septem- 


ber 1942. /The strength was in- 
vl 


creased to 20 officers and 700 
civilians. 

The original contract called 
for the construction of four per- 
manent warehouses and one 
shed, providing a total of more 
than 1,250,000 square feet of 
covered storage area. 

Also included in the initial 
construction was a hard-surface 
open storage area of over 
2,250,000 square feet, a three- 
story headquarters — buildings, 
and a Bachelor Officers’ Quar- 
ters. 

Other permanent structures 
erected during the early history 
of the Depot included the one- 
million-gallon water storage 
resorvoir, a railroad engine 
house, heating plant, fire sta- 
tion and a large maintenance 
repair shop. 

Three-Fold Training 

In 1943, the Depot was as- 
signed a_ three-fold training 
mission. An engineer supply 
school was established to train 
officers in handling, storing, 
processing, packing and mark- 
ing, and administrative proce- 
dures involved in supply opera- 
tions, 

An engineer maintenance 
school was established to fur- 
nish instructions to officers and 
enlisted men on the mainte- 
nance of engineer equipment. 

Personnel of troop units sta- 
tioned at the Depot were train- 
ed in actual operation of a de- 
pot. 


Preparation for Overseas 

Soldiers were assigned to 
work side by side with the of- 
ficers and ‘civilians operating 
the Depot in preparation for 
their overseas mission of estab- 
lishing and operating Army 
depots. 

In 1944, barge-loading facili- 
ties for shipping supplies and 
equipment up and down the 
Mississippi River were estab- 
lished. 

From the latter years of 
world war II to the present 
time, numerous building pro- 
grams have continued to. in- 
crease the facilities and to re- 
fine wartime living and work- 
ing conditions. 

Among these improvements 
have been increased stabilized 
open storage areas, additions to 
the central heating plant, two 
new warehouses, the controlled 
dehumidification of four com- 
plete warehouses, four new 
open sheds, two new mainte- 
nance annexes, a new flamma- 
ble storage building, two new 
165-man barracks, and 64 addi- 
tional units of family housing. 

Operations of the Depot 
reached a peak in July 1943 
when over 92,000 tons of mate- 
riel requiring 4500 railroad cars 
were received and shipped. The 
apex of employment, 5200 peo- 
ple, was reached in 1944. 

During the World War II peri- 
od, 1,500 oficers and over 2,000 
enlisted men were trained for 
engineer supply and mainte- 
nance functions. 

Following World War II, De- 
pot activities tapered off to a 
peacetime level. The tempo 
again was accelerated to sup- 
port troops in Korea in 1950. 

After the Korean War, the 
Depot returned to a normal 
level of operation for the re- 
mainder of the 1950s. 

In 1961, the Marion Engineer 
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three: cranes at work unloading sections of pipe in 
one of the vast storage areas maintained adjacent 
to the Depot's warehouses. 


Start of World War Il Prompted 


U. S. to Establish 


Coming into being in the 
early stages of World War II, 
the United States Army Engi- 
neer Depot in Granite City 
proved to be an important fac- 
tor in the nation’s successful 
war effort and likewise played 
a major role in development of 
the Quad-Cities into an indi 
trially diversified and rapidly- 
growing area. 

First step in establishment of 
the military installation was 
taken about April 1, 1942, when 
the Army’s Corps of Engineers 
filed a petition for condemna- 
tion of approximately 1200 acreg 
of land. 

The territory covered an area 
of vacant land in West Granite 
City, reaching from an exten- 


Depot, Marion, 0., was closed. 
Some of its stocks and the 
maintenance mission for the 
rebuilding of cryogenic equip- 
ment were transferred to this 
Depot. 

During 1964, the Granite City 
Army Depot absorbed a part of 
the Army supply mission for- 
merly assigned to the Memphis 
Depot, and welcomed those em- 
ployees who elected to move 
with their jobs to this area. 


Berlin, Vietnam Buildups 

During the Berlin buildup of 
the Army in the fall of 1961, two 
of the military units assigned to 
this Depot were transferred to 
Europe. 

Six reserve military units re- 
called for active duty during 
this buildup were assigned to 
the local Depot for training. 
These six reserve units were re- 
turned to inactive status during 
August 1962, 

After the Berlin crisis abated 
the regular Army units in Eu- 
rope returned to the Depot and 
resumed their preparedness 
training. The same two units 
were recently shifted to the 
other side of the world in sup- 
port of the Southeast Asia com- 
mitment. 

2 Major Missions in 1960s 

Two major missions were be- 
ing accomplished at the Granite 
City Army Depot in the 1960s. 

One was to provide mainte- 
nance, repair and overhaul of 
construction, topographic, elec- 
tronic and cryogenic equipment 
in the Depot and in contract 
shops. 

The other was to receive, 
store, issue and maintain mis- 
sion supplies and equipment. 

In addition to these missions, 
the Depot had the responsibility 
for on-the-job training of pro- 
fessional soldiers assigned at 
the Depot. These soldiers were 
trained in supply and mainte- 
nance procedures. 

Also, the Depot supported the 
annual summer training of ap- 
proximately 1,200 Army reserv- 
ists and National Guard mem- 
bers. 

As of July 1966, the Depot 
went under the direction of the 
U. S. Army Materiel Command 
due to a realignment and mer- 
ger of the Supply and Mainte- 
nance Command headquarters 
with the Army Materiel Com- 
mand. 

It was inactivated as a depot 
July 1, 1971, and became Head- 
quarters, Installation Support 
Activities, Army Aviation Sys- 
tems Command. 


Depot in 1942 


sion of 20th Street southward to 
Venice and westward to the 
Mississippi River. 

The site chosen for the Gran- 
ite City Engineer Depot was lo- 
cated on the Mississippi River 
about five miles north of the 
center of St. Louis, on the east 
bank of the river. 

Engineer Chief in Charge 

The post was to be an ex- 
empted station operating direct- 
ly under the Office, Chief of 
Engineers, U. S. Army, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

It was situated within the 
western corporate limits of 
Granite City in Madison county, 
Il, and was bounded on the 
east and south by railroad 
rights-of-way, on the north by 
a vacant tract owned by the 
government for the intended 
use of the National Housing 
Authority and on the west by 
the river. 

At that time the land was 
swampy and unstable. The soil 
conditions were poor, the water 
table being close to the surface, 
and the land was low and rela- 
tively flat, making drainage a 
serious problem. 

Cover Soil With Gravel 

Cinders, rock and gravel’ had 
to be spread and rolled into the 
land to make it stable enough 
to hold the proposed ware- 
houses and the — ponderous 
weight of Engineer Corps items 
that would be stored outside. 

Prior to actual construction, 
plans were initiated for enclos- 
ure of an open sewage ditch 
which served Granite City. 

Construction of the Depot be- 
gan April 3, 1942, under super- 
vision of the St. Louis Engineer 
District. 

Levee Constructed 

A new levee was built and 
the old levee removed, reclaim- 
ing a huge area of some’ 1250 
acres. 

Over 90% of the levee was 
new, having been built to re- 
claim the large amount of De- 
pot property that had been out- 
side the previously existing 
levee. 

The first building completed, 
with the exception of storage 
sheds for construction equip- 
ment, was a temporary field 
office for the Area Engineers 
and inspéctors. This structure 
was finished and occupied on 
May 18, 1942. 

After serving its purpose as 
a field office, it was enlarged 
and later became a part of the 
present Officers’ Club. 

Warehouse Contracts 

Civilian contracts for four 
quarter-mile-long brick ware- 
houses and 27 miles of railroad 
track were awarded May 15, 
1942, to the Tarlton-MacDonald 
Construction Co. 

On Aug. 7, 1942, the first con- 
tingent of eight officers arrived, 
together with key civilian per- 
‘sonnel who had been trained in 
the Engineer Section at Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

Among the civilians trans- 
ferred were carpenters and 
electricians, who erected a 
series of semi-permanent build- 
ings used for the administration 
offices of the Depot and later 
transformed into enlisted men’s 
barracks. 

Col. James R. Brownell, 51, 
who had been in the Army 
since the age of 16, with 34 of 
those yéars in the Corps of 
Engineers, was placed in com- 
mand. He had seen service on 
Bataan with a topographical 


FLAG BILLOWS IN THE BREEZE in front of 
the Administration Building at the Granite City 
Army Depot. Since being inactivated on June 30, 


DEPOT TRAGEDY. 


In August 1954, a violent 


windstorm toppled a grandstand at Salute to the 
Engineer Depot ceremonies, injuring 13 persons. 


unit prior to world war I, when 
he was commissioned in the 
Philippine scouts. 

He remained in the Philip- 
pines as Assistant Department 
Engineer until his retirement 
Called back to active duty in 
1940, he was stationed at the 
Columbus, O., General Depot 
as Engineer Supply Officer be- 
fore taking command of the 
Granite City Depot at its in- 
ception. 

Operations Started 

Operations began on a lim- 
ited scale Aug. 9, 1942, and the 
hiring of personnel and procur- 
ing of supplies were handled 
from offices in the Venice city 
hall. 

On Aug. 16, 1942, the Depot 
started conducting business 
from a group of portable bar- 
racks on the post, since no per- 
manent buildings were com- 
pleted at that time. 

Three days later, the first 
shipment of stock was received, 
consisting of searchlight tr 
ers from the Fruehauf Trailer 
firm in Kansas City, Mo. Total 
tonnage received for storage 
during August 1942 was 945 
tons, and no shipments were 
made. 

During August and Septem- 
ber, the Depot’s civilian 
strength increased to 700, with 
20 Army officers assigned. On 
Sept. 28, the guard force was 
placed under military control 
and regulations. 

Battle Rain, Cold, Water 

After months of battling rain, 
cold and high water, construc- 
tion workers completed the Ad- 
ministration Building in Novem- 
ber 1942. They joined other gov- 
ernment forces in moving from 
the portable barracks into the 
permanent building. 

Headed by Major S. E. Bears, 
Engineer in Charge, these 
workers had been on the job 
since April, when the first sur- 
vey parties started operations 
along the flat bottomland of the 
Mississippi. 

First. structures completed 
were the field office of the En- 
gineer in Charge and the office 
of Tarlton-MacDonald, general 
contractors. These were joined 
together to make one building 
when the Engineer in Charge 
of personnel moved into the 
Administration Building. Civil- 
ian employees under his super- 
vision at one time reached 135. 

Construction was hampered 
from the start by unfavorable 
weather. 

At one time the Mississippi 


River was five feet above flood 

stage, and all the area west of 

the old levee was under water. 
Rapid ‘Progress 

This was followed by a cloud- 
burst which left six inches of 
water standing over the entire 
project. 

Despite the handicaps, prog- 
ress generally was satisfactory 
and most schedules were met. 

Credit for this was attributed 
largely to field employees of 
the Office of the Engineer in 
Charge and to the various con- 
tractors and their employees, 
who worked extra hours, extra 
shifts, Sundays and holidays to 
finish the job. 

Initial Function—Storage 

At the time of the Depot's 
activation, it had but one basic 
function—the storage of Engi- 
neer Corps heavy equipment 
for transmittal to Engineer 
troops both in the U. S. and 
overseas as requisitioned. 

The Depot was designated as 
a storage and issue point for all 
items of Engineer Troop Equip- 
ment and for Engineer Lend 
Lease Supplies. 

Supplies were received from 
manufacturers for issue to 
troops in this country and else- 
where, and the Depot was not 
limited to the supply of troops 
of any particular service com- 
mand. 

All requisitions were received 
from the Office, Chief of En- 
gineers, and most requisitions 
were for overseas destinations. 

Extensive Storage Space 

Some back orders were filled 
for domestic shipments, partic- 
ularly control items. 

Because of the large amount 
‘of open storage area available 
at the Depot, it was in a posi- 
tion to handle large quanties 
of heavy engineer equipment. 

It was located in a large 
railroad switching area, and all 
railroads serving this region 
were given access to‘ the Depot 
through the Terminal Railroad 
Association. An additional con- 
nection provided transportation 
direct to the Alton Railroad. 

The Terminal Railroad tracks 
entered the Depot and led to a 
classification yard with a ca- 
pacity of 400 cars. 

More than 20 miles of track, 
together with the necessary 
ramps, provided adequate facii- 
ities for loading and unloading 
of railroad cars. 

Since the Depot was so close 
to the river, it was possible to 
handle inland-waterway barge 
shipments on a paved ramp, no 
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1971, it has operated as Headquarters—Installation 


Support Activities of the 
Command. 


Army Aviation Systems 


Shown attending one of the victims is John Bonvi- 
cino, an officer of the Granite City auxiliary police. 


permanent wharves having yet 
been built. 
Manufacturers Nearby 

Why were the Quad-Cities 
chosen as the location of the 
Depot? 

The convenient access to all 
types of transportation has 
been mentioned. 

The site also was ideal in 
other ways as a central point 
for storage and issue of equip- 
ment and supplies. 

A large majority of the fac- 
tories supplying equipment had 
locations in the Midwest. It 
was determined that 27 rail- 
Toads and waterways were 
available to the Depot for 
movement of supplies and ma- 
terials. 

Details of Contract 

The original contract called 
for construction of four perma- 
nent warehouses and one shed, 
providing a total of more than 
1,250,000 square feet of covered 
storage area. Also included was 
a hard-surface, open-storage 
area of over 2,250,000 square 
feet. 

The contract provided for 
a three-story Administration 
Building and’ closely adjoining 
it an Officers’ Quarters. 

Other structures included a 
million-gallon water storage 
reservoir, a railroad engine 
house, heating plant, fire house 
and 164x336-foot maintenance 
repair shop, complete with rail- 
road spur running into the 
building. 

Training Facilities 

Temporary type of construc- 
tion included a storage shed, 
school barracks for enlisted men 
and officers, school training 
buildings consisting of four 
20x100-foot barracks, a post ex- 
change, a cafeteria, Post Engi- 
neer building, export boxing 
factory, guard buildings, dis- 
pensary, officers’ mess and en- 
listed men’s mess. 

Buildings were to be erected 
to house 65 officers and 477 
enlisted men. 

A small, windowless portable 
hut was the beginning of the 
exchange, which opened Sept. 
1, 1942, Later, a semi-perma- 
nent building, 10 by 20 feet, 
was built entirely of salvage 
material. It housed a merchan- 
dise counter and light lunch 
bar. 

A cafeteria was added to al- 
low serving of complete meals 
and later it was expanded to 
90x100 feet. 

Flood Emergency 

During the 1942 flood emer- 


gency, the exchange served 
more than 1800 free meals a 
day to those who were working 
on the levee and unable to go 
home. It remained open every 
night until 1 a.m. 


The Officers’ Club was acti- 
vated on Dec. 1, 1942. The club 
rooms’ were located in -the 
Bachelor Officers’ Quarters until 
a club building could be remod- 
eled. 

By December, monthly activ- 
ity had reached a level of 4583 
shipments, 18,939 receipts and 
37,297 articles on hand. 


Club Formed by 
Bachelors Here 


Bachelors formed a club in 
Granite City in 1906, with H.J. 
Anderson as first president. 


But the organization was not 
regarded as in any way sym- 
bolic of local manners and 
mores. It merely reflected the 
scarcity of women during the 
early years of the community. 

By 1924, the original member- 
ship of over 25 had dwindled 
to one, as one member after 
another chose to “become a 
Benedict,” in the idiom of the 
day. 

Contributing to the incentive 
to marry and raise a family 
was the Stork Fraternal Socie- 
ty, established in Granite City 
in the early 1900s. An insurance 
society, it offered payments of 
$10 to $75 to members who be- 
came parents. 

Though most of the “shock’’ 
today might appear laughable,- 
Granite Cityans felt the full im- 
pact of changing fashions and 
behavior patterns during the 
first several decades of this 
century. A mixed adult pajama 
party—actually costumes—was 
the talk of the community in _ 
November 1911. 

Short dresses prompted ex- 
tensive comment here in 1912. 
Some of the skirts which drew 
criticism were described as 
reaching “barely to the shoe 
tops.” 

In the same year, Granite 
City women’s organizations de- 
cided to wage war against hob- 
ble skirts, which they called 
“unseemly” and “‘tight-fitting.”’ 

A Granite City girl startled 
familiés vacationing in the 
Piasa area in 1912 when she ap- 
peared in a black bathing suit 
with brilliant red stockings. 
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City's History Has Spanned Several Generations of Many Families 


Inseparable from the history 
of this area are the names of 
men and women who were 
active in the development of its 
governmental agencies, manu- 
facturing, commerce and social 
life at the turn of the century. 

No review could be complete, 
and _ |recollections inevitably 
would |vary, depending upon 
who did the recalling. 

However, most versions would 
include, at an early point the 
names of Dr. Cornelius Camp- 
bell and Charles F. Stamps, 
who laid out the city of Venice 

— in 1841, 

Their efforts eventually led to 
incorparation as a village in 
1873. Such names as Robinson, 
Froehly, Seib, McCambridge, 
Roberts, Kaseberg, Kinder, Mc- 

| Fee and Brammell come to 
mind in the latter connection. 

| H. P| Tansy and John J. Mit- 
chell founded the Venice eleva- 
tor in 1871, and James Bram- 
mell was mayor when Venice 

| became a city in 1897. Dr. J. W. 

| Scott became mayor in 1899 
and physicians here also 

| included his brother, Dr. Ralph 

* Scott, and Dr, J. L. Marder. 

James Kerr, a fifth-term ald- 
erman jand a railroad clerk in 


1912, was a native of Scotland. 
Altamont Stalecker, another 
early alderman, formed a:crate 
manufacturing company after 
inventing a new. type of, packing 
and shipping crate. 

George W. Bennett ‘served 
eight years as police chief and 
13 years as village marshal. W. 
M. Kimbrough was manager of 
the Madison County Ferry Co. 

First Lumber Yard 

Fred Kohl, born in Germany, 
moved to a farm in the Ameri- 
can Bottoms before opening a 
store at Main and Ferry streets. 
An investor, he founded the 
first Quad-City lumber yard 
and owned shares of two banks. 

In Madison, C. L. Gibbs was 
a druggist, notary public and 
police magistrate and William 
McMahon, who was elected to 
the village board, was a rolling 
mill “rougher.” 

Henry Connole served in the 
Cuban expedition and edited the 
Madison Tribune. Originally a 
railroad engineer, Jerry 
Lahey started a livery, carriage 
house and boarding — stable. 
School board ‘president four 
terms, W. J. Franklin became 
village attorney. 

J. M. Harlan was said to be 


the first registered pharmacist 
in Madison County, His son, 
Lee, became a doctor. 

Madison school teacher and 
principal before opening a gen- 
eral store, August Mueller was 
a Shurtleff College graduate. 

Theodore and -L. J. Harman, 
formerly in the saloon business 
at Davenport, Ia., operated a 
butcher shop and market on 
Fifth Street. David Waschauer, 
a German immigrant, operated 
the “Big Store.” Charles Niem- 
ier, son of an Indiana grocer, 
opened a Madison grocery in 
1906. 

C. L. Jackson became a Madi- 
sonian in 1908 after studying 
merchandising in Palmyra and 
attending the University of Mis- 
souri and Eastman Business 
College. He was a realtor, land- 
lord and constable. Fred Lue- 
ders worked for Waschauer and 
then opened a furniture store. 

Niedringhaus Furniture 
In Granite City, the Niedring- 


J. haus Furniture Co. was opera- 


ted by A. L. Von Gruenigen and 
A, E. Klingenberg. 

Charles F. Stelzel was a bank 
vice-president and assistant 
manager of the Granite City 
Realty Co. 


William Champion, Ernst Hat- 
sener, F. H. Strackeljahn, Fred 
Dahmus and W. R. Woodson 
were early members of the Tri- 
City Retail Merchants. Associa- 
tion. 

C. H. Way, R. A. Murphy, A 
H. Murphy and J. H. Robinson 
were associates in a contracting 
firm which built the Madison 
City Hall. A. W. Sr. and Jr., V. 
S. and Ralph A. Morriss opera- 
ted the Morriss Realty Co. 
founded in 1902. 

William Moellenbrock, lake 
resort operator, was a school 
director, supervisor and county 
commissioner. 

Lauff’s Hotel 

Phillip Lauff Sr. came to the 
U. S. in 1840 at the age of eight 
and in 1893 was named manager 
of a Granite City hotel for the 
Niedringhaus family. He built 
Lauff's Hotel in 1900 and his 
son later supervised its opera- 
tion. 

J. E, Molthrop operated a 
hotel at 19th and State Streets, 
established in 1899. 

Dr. August Lohmann, veterin- 
ary surgeon who previously 
farmed in Nameoki Township 
operated a buffet at Niedring- 
has Avenue and 2lst Street. 


Robert Roth operated “The 
Pike,” 2ist and A Streets, and 
Fred Wagner ran a soda and 
mineral water factory there. 

County Recorder of Deeds 
Fred H. Strackeljahn and G. W. 
Hess operated a butcher shop 
and grocery at 2st and D. 
Strackeljahn also served as 
Nameoki tax assessor. 

Nathan Fleishman joined with 
A. Leventhal in starting a 
clothing store and served as a 
director of the 19th Street Im- 
provement Association. 

John Ibbotson, J. G. Buenger 
and Louis Buenger founded the 
Granite City Supply Corp., deal- 
ing in fuel and building sup- 
plies. 

Born in Madison County, John 
B. Harris worked at the Alton 
glass factory before studying 
law and becoming Granite City 
corporation counsel. 

Harry Carp founded Carp's 
Dry Goods Store, which he 
operated with his son, Avery. 
Albert Michel started a grocery 


store and H. H. Bischoff a 
hardware store. 
Architect, Druggist 

A. J. Kahle operated a paint, 
paper and hardware company 
and served as Elm Slough 
Drainage District treasurer and 
a school director, deputy sheriff 
and highway commissioner. 
Theodore C. Kistner was an 
architect here from 1900. 

After working in the Pope 
Glucose Works laboratory, 
Charles Uzzell graduated from 
the St. Louis College of Pharm- 
acy and opened a drug store at 
19th and D, Streets, 

Miss Mayde Kennedy operated 
a millinery firm at 19th and E. 
and T. E. Gonterman ran a 
jewelry store. 

Frank M. Cauger, a tinsmith, 
became postmaster with crea- 
tion of the Granite City post 
office in 1897. 

Edmund Hall, a civil engineer, 
became city surveyor in 1909 
and sold maps and blueprints of 


Able Woman School Administrator 


The ‘women’s liberation 
movement was unknown in 
Granite City in the early to 
mid-1950s, But a woman, Miss 
Claudine Coulter, held one of 
the top three positions in the 
Community Unit No. Nine 
School District — assistant su- 
perintendent in charge of ele- 
mentary education. 

A native of Oakdale, Ill., she 
spent more than 30 years in the 
Granite City school system, in- 
cluding 19 years as principal of 
Niedringhaus Grade School. 

Residing on Niedringhaus Av- 
enue during her residence here, 


Granite City for $3 and $4. He 
joined with Hall and Kerch in 
designing plans for an outlet 
sewer. 

Peter Senoyan operated the 
Victorian Hotel after World 
War I Army service and worked 
as a court interpreter and pa- 
trolman. 

G. A. Niemann was treasurer 


Miss Coulter held membership 
in such groups as the Niedring- 
haus Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion, American Association of 
University Women, Daughters 
of the American Revolution, 
American Association of Super-. 
visors and Curriculum Direc- 
tors, Illinois Education Associa- 
tion and National Education As-' 
sociation. 

Her community service in- 
cluded active participation in 
Community Chest, Red Cross, 
and United Fund campaigns 
and service as a member of the 
board of directors of Coordinat- 
ed Youth Services. 


of the Granite City Lime and? 
Cement Co., which did business 
in four states. 


Miss Kate Fisse was among 
those active in operation of a 
music conservatory. Born in 
Hungary, D. Friedman moved 
to this community in 1891 and 
opened a tailoring company in 
1905. 
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bank on the first floor and the law offices of Le- 
Masters and Stallings on the second floor. Note the 
buggy hitching posts at the left. 


RECTED IN 1900. The First National Bank 
building, Niegringhaus Avenue (right) and Cleve- 

‘ land|Blvd., housed the offices of the Granite City, 
Madison & Venice Water Co. in the basement, a 


~OUR MESSAGE TO GRANITE CITY ON ITS 75th ANNIVERSARY 


a capacity of 150 tons daily, giving employment to 
1,500 men at that time. 


COMMONWEALTH STEEL CO. as it appeared 
about 1904. Manufacturing steel castings and rail- 
road supplies, the plant occupied 10 acres and had 








plant grows represents the great 
economy of the United States. The soil 
in which the plant grows represents 
local industry and commerce. The 
water which brings nourishment to the 
plant represents the hourly and Salaried 
workers in our industry and commerce. 
The sunlight which brings all of these 
elements into interaction to produce a 
healthy plant, by acting as a catalyst and 
a source of energy, represents the 
entire community. 


The parable of the five plants. 


There are five plants all growing 
together in a good temperate climate 
condu¢ive to healthy growth. 
‘The first plant is underdeveloped 
|It is growing in rich soil and receiving 
i sufficient water. 

The second plant is also underde- 
' velop d. It is receiving lots of sunlight 
and water but is growing in poor soil. 

The third plant, like the first two, 
is also underdeveloped. It is growing 

{in rich soil and receiving lots of water 
but insufficient sunlight because the 
sunlight is falling on other plants which 
overshadow it. 

The fourth plant has just died. 
had been undernourished like the first 
three.) Heavy rains had come and its 
weak root structure could not hold the 
rich soil which then washed away. The 
‘remaining barren soil could not hence- 
‘forth hold the water, which as a result 
ran off. The weak sunlight could not 

| keep the plant alive. Even strong sun- 

| light dould not sustain its life. 

The fifth plant is healthy and 
strong and developing rapidly. It is 
growing in rich soil and receiving lots 
of water and lots of sunlight. It has a 
strong) root structure which retains the 
rich soil and holds the nourishing water. 
|It can) sustain itself against the storms. 


+ Now, what is the meaning of the 
parable? Most of you can guess. The 
plant represents the great benefits that 
it is possible for all of us to receive by 
living and working in the area. The 
good temperature climate in which the 


The moral lesson of the story, of 
course, is obvious. If we only have the 
partial cooperation of the community, of 
industry and of labor, we are only going 
to obtain partial benefits for} all of us. 

If we continue to have only partial 
cooperation, we run the graye long-term 
risk of losing all benefits. However, if 
we achieve active and full cboperation 
between the community, industry and 
labor in bringing into the arpa the maxi- 
mum amount of business to |fill our ~ 
production capacity, we can!| obtain maxi- 
mum benefits for all of us. | 


It 


We believe we still haye good rich 
soil. We believe we have ar ample supply 
of good water. We believe We have a good 
climate in which our plant can grow 
strong. What we feel we need is good 
strong continuous energy giving sunlight 
to make the plant really begij\to grow 
and bear fruit. 


Think about the parable of the five 
plants. Doesn't the moral lesson make 
sense? Shouldn't we take a course of 
action that will get all of these elements 
to fully interact and produce real life in 
our community? 
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| OUTWARD — EVER 


OUTWARD — grows the 


tity of] Granite City. Parkview elementary school 
jarrow) and Worthen Park (lower right) sites are 


shown |before construction began in 


1964. Also 


pictured are part of Wilshire Manor (right) and the 


Perils of Indians, River 


Not Enough to Keep Early 
Settlers Away from City 


South of Alton along the west- 
ern border of Illinois, the Mis- 
sissippi has carved a lens- 
shaped valley amid hills of yel- 
lowed loess.) 

Known traditionally as the 
American Hottoms, the valley 
is 70 miles| long and between 
one and seven. miles wide. 
Fields of corn and wheat check- 
er board mast of its extent, but 
at the northern tip opposite St. 
Louis ‘lies a vast industrial 
zone. 


There, among thunderous 
mills and busy terminals of 
railroad trunk lines, sprawl a 
dozen suburbs ‘and such cities 
as Wood River, East St, Louis 
and Granite City. 

Built a mile inland from the 
river, Granite City is an im- 
portant steel center and the 
largest municipality in Madison 
County. On the south it adjoins 
Madison, wHich in turn adjoins 
Venice. | 

To the eagt and north are the 
village of Pontoon Beach and 
the large| populated center 
known as Mitchell. 

These areas and Granite 
City comprise the Quad-Cit- 
ies, most highly industrial- 
ized section in Madison 
County and one which has 
also taken on additional di- 
mensions with the passing 
years. | | 
This community still provides 

a large number of jobs, for 
people residing here and else- 
where, But it also has been se- 
lected as the home town of 
thousands |who commute to 
employment in Missouri or in 
other parts| of Illinois. 

Venice, an early-day ferry 
landing, was laid out in 184i. 
Madison sprang up in 1891 as a 
residential| adjunct of the 
American |Car & Foundry 
shops. 

Although] the site of this 
community appears to be as 
flat as the junderside of a turtle, 
Granite City rests on a bulge 
of the valley floor. 

Its altitude of 431 feet above 
sea level is six feet higher than 
that of Madison and 21 feet 
higher than the altitude of 
Venice. 

Unlike many other commu- 
nity in the American Bottoms; 
Granite City cannot trace its 
ancestry to an Indian village, a 
French trading post or a pi- 
oneer ferry landing. 

‘A geographer would ascribe 
this lack of lineage to the fact 
that the site of Granite City for 
centuries was subject to floods 
of the Mississippi. 

But more subject to floods 
was the site of Illinoistown 
(East St. Louis), six miles 
south of Granite City, where 
Capt. James Piggott, veteran 
of the Revolutionary War, be- 
“gan operating: a ferry in 1795. 

‘And more subject to floods 
was the site of Cahokia, an an- 
cient Indian village five miles 
south. of Captain Piggott’s fer- 
ry, where .French priests had 
established a mission in 1699. 

AS aphers would hasten 
to polat: Gut, Cahokia and Illi- 
noistown had natural advan- 
tages which the site of Granite 
City did not afford. Captain 


Piggott's ferry was opposite the 
shore on which lay germinal 
St. Louis. 


Cahokia commanded the 
mouth of a creek which, al- 
though only knee-deep when 
Col. George Clark saw it in 
1778, once had provided In- 
dians with) abundant fish 
and given access to country 
overrun with game. And the 
site of Granite City? It had 
nothing to offer except rich 
alluvial soil and that, in a 
vast valley of fertile acres, 
went ignored by Indians 
and ferrymen. 


Fertile soil was appreciated 
by astute Frenchmen such as 
Nicholin Jarrot, a merchant 
who lived in semifeudal gran- 
deur at Cahokia, and by land- 
hungry Yankees and Southern- 
ers who in the early 1800s be- 
gan to migrate from native 
fields onto the unploughed 
prairies. 

In 1809, the year in which 
IMlinois became a territory, the 
territorial court recognized Jar- 
rot’s claim to 400 acres of what 
is now Granite City on the basis 
of “improvements” he had 
made here. 


“The improvements probably 
consisted of little more than 
bottomland clearings cultivated 
by habitants in Jarrot's em- 
ploy. 

The first recorded settler on 
the site of Granite City was 
Dr. George Caldwell, whom 
historians describe as a “live 
enterprising Yankee, who com- 
bined the practice of medicine 
with tilling the soil.”” 

A native of Wearthersfield, 
Conn., Dr. Caldwell had been 
educated at Rutland, Vt, 
were he met and married 
Pamela Lyons. 

In 1799, with his family and 
families ‘of his father-in-law, 
Mathew Lyons, and hig brother- 
in-law, John Messinger, the 
young doctor traveled overland 
to the Ohio and then floated 
downstream in a flatboat to the 
mouth of the Cumberland 
River. 

Twisting inland on the Cum- 
berland for 50 miles, the party 
came to Eddyville, Ky., and 
settled there. 

Somewhere on the jour- 
ney westward, perhaps 
while watching the sun rise 
in the Alleghenies or lying 
atop a flatboat on a moon- 
lit night, Dr. Caldwell con- 
tracted the Western Fever. 

This strange malaise, 
which affected the whole 
nation a few decades later, 
impelled its victims to 
search for golden fields 
that always lay just a few 
miles ahead. 

Dr. Caldwell resisted the af- 
fliction several years, for life 
in Eddyville was pleasant 
enough. 

But when Illinois became 
part of the Indiana Territory in 
July 1801, and stories began to 
circulate about choice lands to 
be had in the American bot- 
toms, he—along with scores of 
others—succumbed. 

When spring came in 1802, 
Dr. Caldwell and John Messin- 
ger loaded a boat with provi- 
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Gorbe and Holiday Gardens subdivisions (left cen- 


ter and upper left, 


respectively). 


St. 


Elizabeth 


Catholic Church and school are visible at the top. 
Apartments and homes now occupy the land at 


lower left. 


GREETING ADMIRERS. U. S. Senator Edmund 
S. Muskie (second from left), Democratic nominee 
for U. S. vice-president in 1968, shaking hands after 


his talk in Granite City Nov. 1, 


sions, bade farewell to their 
families, and drifted down to 
the Ohio. 

Passing the site of Cairo, 
they turned upstream into the 
Mississippi. 

Near Fort Chartres, massive 
outpost of empire that France 
had lost to Britain in 1765, the 
two voyagers went ashore. 

Though they saw good sites 
for homesteads, none caught 
their fancy and they continued 
up the river to Cahokia. 

There, at the crossroads 
of the frontier, they 
mingled with _swashbuck- 
ling voyagers, lean hunters 
in buckskin, half-wild Tam- 
aroas, and Negro slaves 
from Santo Domingo. 

While in Cahokia, Dr. 
Caldwell probably learned 
of the tract that he subse- 
quently purchased: 200 
acres of bottomland on 
which part of West Granite 
is built. 

Dr. Caldwell and John Mes- 
singer returned to Kentucky, 
bundled their goods together, 
and brought their families to 
Illinois. 

Although the little band of 
New Englanders was now ac- 
customed to the hazards of 
pioneering, the perils in the bot- 
torilands must have demanded 
fresh outlays of courage: 

Surely Indians skulked in 
nearby forests. And the Missis- 
sippi, with floods and malarial 
swamps, presented a constant 
menace. 

At Eddyville, there had been 
neighbors. But, here no smoke 
from friendly cabins rose above 
the tangle of willows and cot- 
tonwoods. 

In the vast area that was to 
be Madison County, there were 
scarcely a dozen white men and 
only one settlement—a break in 
the woods named Goshen. 


# 


The initial meeting of the City 
Council after the incorporation 
of Granite City. on March 9, 
1896, took place in a real estate 
office located in a railroad 
depot at the 19th Street cross- 
ing. 


# 


Glik’s department stores, 
which include a large store at 
the Bellemore Village Shopping 
Center in Granite City, were 
established in 1902. 


1968. 





FILTER BUILDING at Granite City sewage 
treatment plant on Army Depot property just before 


NAMEOKI ‘FRONTIER TOWN’ at the turn of 
the century. The picture was taken at Nameoki and 
Pontoon Roads, looking east. At left is the Cottage 


Hotel operated by William Knufinke. 


At right is 
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the plant began operations in 1966. 


Hoelscher’s Market in the background; in the fore- 
ground is a two-story brick building which housed a 


store and saloon. 


Influenza Epidemics Here Caused 80 Deaths in 1918 and 35 in 1920 


Epidemics of Spanish influen- 
za took heavy tolls in Granite 
City in two years—400 cases and 
an estimated 80 deaths in 1918, 
and 800 cases with 35 deaths in 
1920. There’ also was a less se- 
vere recurrence in 1919. 

During the worst stages of the 
epidemics, schools were closed 
and public gatherings were for 
bidden. 


With St. Elizabeth Hospital 
jammed, over 50 patients were 
kept at the Masonic Temple. 

Health problems, of course, 
go back to earlier days and are 
still far from solved. 

The “mad dog” hazard took 
a tragic turn in 1909 when a 
nine-year-old Granite City boy, 
Clarence Hussong, died of hy- 
drophobia 49 days after being 


NOT SO TYPICAL house design in the 1920s enhanced this eye-catching 
home on 27th Street between Benton street and Cleveland Blvd. 


Ph sos laa 


1907 CITY OFFICIALS of Granite City. They are, front row, left to right, 


John Maserang, alderman, Third Ward; 
Ward; Mayor Morgan LeMasters; Harry Willoughby, 
Aaron Standridge, alderman, Fourth Ward; and Fred Sloan, alderman, Second 


Charles Wright, 


alderman, First 
corporation counsel; 


Ward. Back row, George R. Furnish, city clerk; Charles Sowell, police magis- 
trate; Edward Williams, alderman, Second Ward; Maurice Sullivan, city at- 


torney; 


Charles Cline, alderman, First Ward; Alvah N. Homan, alderman, 


Fourth Ward; John McAnarney, alderman, Third Ward; and Charles Doty, al- 
derman, Fifth Ward. 


bitten by a rabid dog. All dogs 
were ordered muzzled with 
strays to be shot on sight. 

Plague, Sleeping Sickness 

Scarlet fever came in 1913, 
and diphtheria followed. There 
was a Bubonic plague threat in 
1920, 

In 1921, influenza had sub 
sided but ‘sleeping sickness was 
a threat. 

Spinal meningitis in 1929 
closed the YMCA, its pool, the 
Wilson Park pool, Sunday 
schools and theatres. Of 22 
stricken in the Quad-Cities, 
most of them children, 10 died. 


Summer heat waves have 
caused or hastened deaths in 
many years, and four fatalities 
were attributed directly to the 
heat in July and August 1936. 

‘A smallpox threat resulted in 
2500 persons being vaccinated 
here in January 1938. 

Polio took a substantial toll in 
the Quad-Cities until recent 
years, \d a severe influenza 
epidemic occurred in 1957. 

Seven local deaths were at 
tributed to the heat in mid-July 
1966, when the temperature ex- 
ceeded 100 degrees | for six 
consecutive days 


First School, Kinder, Was 
Constructed in 1858 on the 
Present Campus of Emerson 


In the spring of 1852, the Qhio 
& Mississippi Railroad—first to 
connect St. Louis with the East 
—was begun at _Illinoistown 
(East St. Louis) 

The new line passed around 
Belleville, seat of St. Clair 
County, whereupon Col. Don 
Morrison—eager, it is said, to 
offset this slight to his home 
city—obtained a charter to 
build the Belleville & Illinois- 
town Railroad “and such ex- 
tensions so as to connect it 
with any railroad in the state 
now existing or hereafter con- 
structed.” 

Taking advantage of the lib 
eral provision quoted, and pos- 
sibly no longer motivated by 
civic pride, Col. Morrison built 
his road northward from Iili- 
noistown vis Six Mile Prairie 
(Granite City area) in 1856. 

At Wood River, the Belleville 
& Illinoistown met the joint 
line of the Chicago & Alton 
and Terre Haute & Alton. 

The railroad station estab- 
lished on the site of Gran- 
ite City for freight and pas- 
sengers from Six’ Mile 
Prairie was named Kinder 
in honor of Calvin Kinder, 
a pioneer who had pros- 
pered despite the malaria 
and high water. 

Although the railroad com- 
pany retained the name of 
Kinder until Granite City arose, 
the neighborhood became better 
known as Kinderhook. 

This name, as explained in 
the Rev. J. W. Abel’s Compedi- 
um of Granite City Methodism 
(1902), originated in the follow- 
ing incident: 

In 1857, Methodists of Six 
Mile Prairie decided to re- 
place the church in which 
they had worshipped since 
1830. 

Calvin Kinder, steward of 
the church and a very prac- 
tical man, proposed that— 
inasmuch as there was need 
of a district schoolhouse— 
why not build a structure 


that could be used as a 

church and school? é 

Why not, indeed? Most 
everyone in the school dis- 
trict was a Methodist, 

Thus, in 1858, a two-story 
building—first floor a school, 
second floor a church—was 
erected on the present site 
of the Emerson School, 20th 
and Benton Streets. 

Non-Methodists eyed the 
handsome edifice cynically. 
Calvin Kinder they remark- 
ed, had “hooked”? the school 
funds to build a church, 

The name Kinderhook was 
the unfortunate by-product 
of such comments. 

Throughout the 1850s: and 
vontinuing into the Civil War 
era, Six Mile Prairie became 
the home of scores of Germans 
—detachments of the army of 
immigrants that poured into 
America after the Revolution of 
1848. 

The newcomers were drawit 
to’ the American Bottoms not 
only because of its fertility, but 
also because many inhabitants, 
weary of floods and fevers, 
were predisposed to sell out. 

In 1863, the German Inde- 
pendent Christian Church of 
Six Mile Prairie, forerunner of 
the St. John’s Evangelical and 
Reformed Church (now United 
Church of Christ), was built on 
a site which August Ruwisch 
donated. 

Charter members of the con- 
gregation were: August Brand- 
es, Louis. Bruenne, Christian 
Burgdorf, Henry  Deterding, 
Henry Harmeier, William Har- 
meier, Fred Kohl, Fred Meyer, 
Christian Pieper, August Ru- 
wisch, John Soechtig, William 
Storck and Conrad Wolf. 

The extent to which Kinder- 
hook was Germanized in suc- 
ceeding years is indicated by 
the fact that in 1880 the Meth- 
odists sold their part of the 
Kinderhook Church and School 
to an Immanuel Lutheran 
congregation. 
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Press-Record Has Grown with City; Operated by Judds, 


No visitor is likely to be in 
the Quad-Cities {ong before 
hearing these familiar words: 
“T saw it in the Préss-Record.”” 

For the Press-Record—and its 
antecedents—is an integral part 
of this dynamic community that 
not so long ago, historically 
speaking, doffed its swaddling 
clothes and today is reaching 
for full maturity. 


Lone survivor of mergers, 
sales and failures, the Press- 
Record has offered its editorial, 
opinion and chronicled the news 
of the Quad;City area, from 
Mitchell to Venice and trom 
the Mississippi River to the 
Bluffs, since the turn of the 
century. 

Though (the Press-Record 
is one of the nation's largest 
non-daily newspapers, this was 
not always so. 

Tt was back in 1903, the year 
of the Great Flood, that Charles 
W. Judd, an jitinerant St. Louis 
printer, arrived in Granite City. 

He borrowed $1,000 from his 
brother, John B. Judd, father 
of local realtor Francis Judd, 
and set up a job printing shop 
in a small frame building in 


UNION STARCH & REFINING CO. loading dock as it looked 


the 1800 block of State Street. 

J.B. Judd was then in busin- 
ess as Judd & Gonterman at 
19th and State Streets, new oc- 
cupied by Hudson Jewelry 
Store. Judd ran a drug store 
and Gonterman a jewelry store. 

In those days, small news- 
papers were usually supported 
by job printing and, when the 
city’s only ne.wspaper—the 
weekly Granite City Progress— 
folded up, Judd launched the 
Granite City Press to fill the 
void. 

He did not have a clear field 
long, however. In 1904, Ben 
Ford, an experienced newspap-- 
erman, opened a small job shop 
and founded the Granite City 
Herald. It was a_ starvation 
struggle for both. 


Abdicates to Brother 

Then one morning, in 1906, 
Judd walked into his brother's 
drug store and announced he 
was catching the afternoon 
train to Detroit, where a ‘“won- 
derful new printing process 
with color had been developed 
in conjunction with Paige auto- 
mobile advertising.” Judd in- 


tended to get in on the ground 
floor. 

For four hours, until the 
train pulled out, the druggist 
was given a quick course in 
printing and publishing. Then 
he was on his own, with a drug 
store and a print shop to run. 

He employed a New York 
printer, John W. “Jack’’ Cas- 
sidy, to help him. 

Twb years later, the inevit- 
able happened. Ford sold out to 
his better established compet- 
itor, and the newspaper became 
the Press and Herald. 

It was moved from the ‘old 
Press quarters at 1911 State 
St. to the Herald building, 1830- 
32 Delmar Ave., and publica- 
tion was changed from Wednes- 
days to Tuesday and Thurs- 
days. 

It was during this period of 
sale and conversion to semi- 
weekly that the Granite City 
Record was founded by W.J. 
Lynch, with the late Elmer Mc- 
Nary as one of his associates. 
As competition grew hot, a 
daily was published for a brief 
time, but it soon withered and 
died. 


te 


ee 


in the 1920s. The plant today is operated by Miles Laboratories 


\ 
AMERICAN STEEL 


| OLD MASSEY 
The building had 


FOUNDRIES, located 


on 


DAIRY COMPANY loading dock in the 1920s. 
offices and storage rooms on the second floor 
and a soda fountain with curb service on the ground floor along 


the western 


Verbal and Fist Fights 


Personal journalism was in 
its heyday; political fights were 
waged not only in their news- 
papers by the editors and own- 
ers, but also occasionally 
in the streets if the opponents 
chanced to meet after a partic- 
ularly vitriolic article. 

Once again came the inevit- 
able. The daily had already dis- 
appeared from the scene. The 
Press and Herald, as well as 
the Record, despite their lively 
battles, bowed to practical ex- 
igencies. The merger took place 
in 1912. 

Lynch became president of 
the newspaper destined for sur- 
vival—the Granite City Press- 
Record—and Cassidy was made 
editor-manager. 

It continued publication from 
the Delmar building, later oc- 
cupied by a tavern and phar- 
macy, but changed publication 
days from Tuesday-Thursday to 
Tuesday-Friday. 

Five growing but less-event- 
ful years later, in 1917, the 
Lynch-McNary partnership was 
converted to a corporation, with 


with the processing and boiling plant. 
southwest corner of 20th Street and Madison Avenue, now the 
site of a service station. 


Lynch, Cassidy, McNary, Lindley, Campbell, Townsend 


Charles A. Uzzell, druggist and 
former mayor, and John B. 
Judd as the other stockholders. 
None of the original incorporat- 
ors are living. 

Ownership Changes 

Soon internal policy and man- 
agement conflicts arose, culmi- 
nating in McNary buying out 
the other stockholders and Cas- 
sidy leaving in 1919 to found the 
weekly Granite City Post and 
job shop, just across the street. 

Lewis L. Lindley,.who had 
been getting out a small Social- 
ist paper occasionally, became 
editor-manager of the Press- 
Record. 

The newspaper war, as well 
as competition for job printing, 
was on again and continued 
unabated through sale of the 
Press-Record in 1920 by Mc- 
Nary to Lindley and his broth- 
er-in-law, the late Harry Faulk- 
ner, an attorney. 

The two papers engaged in 
bitter attacks on each other 
and seldom failed to take op- 
posite sides, regardless of the 
issue. 


The community began to 


and is part of the Marschall Division of the Miles firm. 


edge of Granite City, as it appeared 50 years ago. 


It was located on the 


grow after World War I; there 
were prosperous years in the 
mid-1920s for most businesses. 
As a semi-wéekly, the Press- 
Record fared better than its 
contemporaries — the Granite 
City Post and the Madison Re- 
public, a four page weekly. 
Still, by 1927, the Press-Rec- 
ord’s net paid circulation was 
under 3,000 in Granite City, 
Madison, Venice and Nameoki. 
Most of its subscribers were 
in Granite City, dubbed the 
Holy City” by Madison offic- 
ials with whom Editor Lindley 
carried on a running fued. 
News was scant, nor was much 
effort made to get the news. 


P-R Assumes Mission 

In the spring of 1927, E. E. 
Campbell, who founded a week- 
ly newspaper in Louisiana, Mo., 
and owned the Alton Daily 
Times from 1909 to 1924, bought 
the Press-Record. 

The transaction was not with- 
out its problems. Lindley tried 
to withdraw from the sale and 
at one stage insisted that the 
option terms of ‘‘cash” be com- 
plied with. 

When Campbell agreed to 
produce the $100,000, Lindley 
had no alternative, especially 
after his brother-in-law partner, 
Attorney Faulkner, advised him 
the sale should be consummat- 
ed. 

Campbell took charge of, the 
Press-Record on April 1, at the 
same time acquiring the Gran- 
ite City Post from Cassidy. 

Lindley moved to California, 
where he entered the commer- 
cial printing business. Cassidy 
obtained employment as a 
proofreader at the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch. 

Construction of a new build- 
ing for the Press-Record at 1815 
Delmar Ave. was begun im- 
mediately and the move into it 
was made early in 1928. 

For the first time in its his- 
tory, the Press-Record was in 
quarters designed for newspap- 
er publication. The paper also 
converted from an eight-page 
flatbed press to a 24-page ro- 
tary press for greater speed 
and better printing. 

Campbell had visions of a 
daily newspaper and in terra 
cotta on the front of the build- 
ing were these words: “Daily 
Press-Record.' 

With. the depression of 1929, 
it continued as a twice-a-week 
locally printed, community-ded- 
icated newspaper. 

Under Campbell's guidance, 
the Press-Record became the 
public’s conscience; its news 
coverage spread over the entire 
Tri-Cities. 

It was still the day of per- 
sonal journalism, and editorial 
opinion was blunt and hard-hit- 
ting: some even called it crude. 

There were many contraver- 
sial issues, but none was ever 
raised for personal gain or self- 
aggrandizement. 

The newspaper was develop- 
ing character; its voice was be- 
ginning to be heard. 

This was the atmosphere in 
which the next editor-owner, 
Cc. E. Townsend, started his 
newspaper career in Septem- 
ber 1927 as a cub reporter at 
$5 a week. The hours were long, 
but they were all interesting 
hours—and exciting. 

Hectic 1920s and 1930s 

The disastrous tornado of 
September 1927 was an unfor- 
gettable experience. And in the 
years that followed—the Prohi- 
bition years—there were scores 
of gangland shootings and kill- 
ings. 

The Tri-City area seemed to 
be a dumping ground for vic- 
tims; twice there were triple 
slayings. 

Gambling and vice, two com- 

ion cancers, flourished, as 


well as slot machines and the 
numbers racket. 

Dog tracks opened and 
closed, and bullet-proof cars 
were in vogue among gang- 
sters; banks and-casinos were 
held up; kidnapings made 
news. 

All this and much more was 
in the Press-Record. ‘These 
events not only were reported, 
but the newspaper vigorously 
editorialized until law and or- 
der were restored in the mid- 
50s. 


Once someone put a couple 
of .45 caliber bullets through 
the Press-Record office window, 
and threats were not uncom- 
mon. 

Unlike earlier years, the 
clean-up had a spirit of perm- 
anence and the energiés of peo- 
ple formerly devoted to this 
were thereupon concentrated 
on progressive achievements. 

The depression of the 1930s, 
which hit this area hard, was 
just beginning when Wiliam 
Bergner, a successful and weal- 
thy plumbing firm owner, start- 
ed a rival weekly newspaper, 
the Granite City Tribune. 

It lasted but a short time and 
soon .relinquished its quarters 
in the old Bulgarian newspaper 
plant, 1814 Delmar Ave., now 
occupied by Tri-City Printing 
Co. 

Once a thriving daily paper 
with national circulation, the 
Bulgarian newspaper dwindled 
to a sick weekly and the own- 
er, Vasil Stephanoff, finally 
closed his doors in the early 
1940s. 

Foreign language newspapers 
had no market among the Eng- 
lish-speaking second generation 
of immigrants. 

As the depression deepened, 
the Press-Record changed its 
publication days to Monday and 
Thursday, the same as today. 

With better times in the early 
1940s, a ‘‘shopper” was started 
by a group of St. Louisans. It 
was short-lived and was fol- 
lowed by other sporadic entries 
in the local newspaper field in 
the late 1940s and in the 1960s. 

Years of dedication to the 
precept that a newspaper is a 
public trust “with prime res- 
ponsibility to the reader” began 
to be recognized. 

Where once, in 1928, a Press- 
Record conducted ‘‘straw vote’ 
to merge four cities failed mis- 
erably, in 1940 Granite City and 
Nameoki almost: mevsed-—nine 
years later the proposal did 
succeed. This paved the way 
for Granite City’s “fabulous 
fifties,” followed by “soaring 
sixties” and the present decade. 


Years of Steady Growth 

For 26 years, the Press-Rec- 
ord was under Townsend family 
ownership, longest span in the 
history of the newspaper. E.E. 
Campbell leased the paper to 
his one-time cub-reporter on 
July 1, 1944, and on April 1, 
1947, the sale was negotiated. 

In 1952, the Press-Record div- 
ested itself of commercial print- 
ing in order to devote full at- 
tention to the newspaper. 

The Madison Republic, owned 
by Mrs. Irene Hilt, was bought 
and the commercial printing of 
both papers was merged in the 
Tri-City Printing Co, later sold 
to the manager, Chester L. 
Baker. 

From a wartime news staff 
of two, with three correspond- 
ents, the Press-Record grew to 
eight, with a number of corres- 
pondents, including a staff at 
the state capital, Springfield. 

There has been similar 
growth in the advertising, com- 
posing, press and stereotype de- 
partments, bringing total em- 
ployment to nearly 50. 


Modern Equipment 


To complement the Press- 
Record’s veteran professional 


staff and keep abreast—or bet- 
ter still, ahead — of any de- 
mands that might be made on 
the paper by the public it 
serves, there has been a con- 
tinuing program of moderniza- 
tion and expansion. 

In recent years, this included 
installation of a new 32-page 
Goss Universal press, fully 
color-equipped and able to print 
36,000 copies an hour; automat- 
ic plate-making equipment 
new typesetting machines; 
camera and electronic engrav- 
ing facilities; library reference 
materials, and microfilm files 
of all issues of the Press-Record 
back to 1903. 

In the early 1960s, a two story 
annex was built to house new 
offices and provide for further 
expansion, including space for 
additional préss units. 


State and Local Awards 

Diligent pursuit of its news: 
paper responsibilities brought 
the Press-Record local and 
state recognition. 

Among 709 Illinois daily and 
weekly newspaper editors, 
Townsend. was named “Tilinois 
Editor of ‘the Year’’ in 1957 at 
Chicago. 

The selection was based on 
“outstanding journalistic 
achievement” and listed a num- 
ber of community projects, as 
well as successful opposition to 
organized gambling and vice, 
and detailed news coverage of 
all meetings of public agencies 
to help foster an active, in- 
formed citizenry. 

The community projects in- 
cluded school bond issues, hos- 
pital building fund drives, Un- 
ited Fund, city zoning, a new 
post office building, water 
fluoridation, year-round school 
studies, efforts to obtain a un- 
iversity, and support of sewage 
and drainage programs. 

The Press-Record and its ed- 
itor received the .Quad-Cities’ 
1953 Meritorious Civic Achieve- 
ment Award. 

The citation to Townsend 
said, ‘For his journalistic 
crusade against the forces of 
organized gambling and vice, 
despite threats on his life and 
in the very best tradition. of 
newspaper work; ‘‘For his in- 
itiating reforms and improve- 
ments for the community above 
and beyond the ordinary call 
of a newspaper editor and pub- 
lisher; ‘For his wholehearted 
support of all civic activities in 
the Tri-Cities, with the final re- 
sult being better public rela- 
tions for the entire area.” 

Both placed second in 1956 
national judging for the Elijah 
Parish Lovejoy “Courage. in 
Journalism” award and were 
accorded recognition by a var- 
iety of national publications, in- 
cluding Publishers Auxiliary’s 
designation as “Editor of the 
Week."" 

Awards for community  ser- 
vice have been presented by 
many, Quad-City and national 
organizations and by the U.S. 
Army. 

Townsend was honored by 
four Illinois governors with ap- 
pointment to non-salaried posts 
on major public bodies, includ- 
ing the Missouri-Illinois Bi-State 
Commission, Missouri - Illinois 
Bi-State Development Agency, 
Illinois Traffic Study Commis- 
sion, and National Rivers and 
Harbors Commission. 

The Press-Record was pur- 
chased in June 1970 by the Post 
Corporation, Appleton, Wis., 
headed by President V.I. Mina- 
han, Executive Vice-President 
David Nelson and Vice-Presi- 
dent John Torinys Sr. 

Paul G. Halbert, Press-Rec- 
ord advertising manager, was 
promoted to general manager 
and William F. Winter, -assoc- 
iate editor, was named editor 
in September 1970. Townsend 
continues as publisher. 
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GRANITE CITY HARBOR area, completed in 1953 on the Chain of Rocks 
Canal. The aesial photo shows the Tri-City Regional Port District area in the 
foreground as it appeared in 1970. Beyond it are the Bi-State Development 
Agency facilities and the canal locks. 


Temperance Activity Recorded as Early as 1907; Prohibition Repeal in 1933 Ended Hectic 13-Year Era 


Prohibition did not begin here 
until 1920,| but its advocates 
were being heard as early as 
1907, when the Lincoln Temper- 
ance Chautauqua appeared in 
Granite 'y and was formally 
welcomed [by Mayor Morgan 


at in the tent. was 

the lecturer dis- 

old temperance 

and sought to in- 

spire enthusiasm through 

“pleasant entertainment in vari- 
ous forms.” 


Crayon cartoons, clay model- 


ing, whistling and singing were 
featured 


And J. R. Barkley drew his 
famous “water wagon picture” 
symbolizing the success of the 
prohibition movement in 
Kansas, Maine, North Dakota, 
Georgia and Oklahoma. 

He pictured a Kansas cyclone 

ch vividness that you 
really believed you were in the 
storm,” observers related, 

Inverting the same picture, he 


showed that he had simultane- 
ously created a view of “Carrie 


AERIAL VIEW OF CANAL LOCKS in operation. 


is part of the C 


‘anite City Army depot area. 


area Which provides the local harbor. 


Nation and her little hatchet in 
her first invasion of a Kansas 
saloon.” 

* Many Saloons Here 

With saloons serving as the 
“workingman’s club,” Granite 
was liberally dotted with them 
at this time. 

A cutback in operation of 
many local plants in 1908 sharp- 
ly reduced the number of tav- 
erns:in operation, the total de- 
clining from 68 to 35 in Madison, 

to 23 in Venice and 39 to 36 
in Granite City. 


“Local option” was widely 


To the right of the locks 


Above them is the widened canal 


HARBOR TERMINAL DEDICATION in 1955. Crowds wait at a warehouse 
to greet Gov. William Stratton and his party, who arrived at the Granite City 


harbor by rivercraft for ceremonies dedicating 


the 


Agen¢y barge-rail-truck terminal. 


ae 


Bi- State Development 


ONE OF THE FIRST Granite City Senior High School graduating classes. 
Front row, left to right, Miss Sutton, Beatrice Horney, Mabel Wills, Mae Nied- 


ringhaus, Mae Gardner, 


Sarah Reimers, 


Miss Madonsky, 


Gertrude Thomas 


and Eunice Reese. Back row — George Hanlon, Leland Stallings, Will Rosen- 


berg, Francis Tomour, Joseph Braden and John Diak. 


GRANITE 


WAGNER BREWERY DELIVERYMEN at 2Ist and Adams 
Streets Sept. 25, 1915. The deliverymen, garbed in heavy aprons, 


discussed, and a move to pro- 
hibit sale of alcoholic beverages 
was led by the Anti-Saloon 
League. 


By 1912, the number of Madi- 
son’ saloons had risen to 67, or 
one for every 75 residents. 
Granite City had 47. Some of the 
attractions included dice, poker, 
faro, slot machines and hand- 
book betting. 

Condemnation of “booze” 
by Evangelist Charles T. 
Wheeler in May 1915 was 
heard by a gathering of 2250 
men in Granite City. 

A man who had spent two 
nights in a bar room was 
sentenced by Police Judge 
Charles Sowell to spend 10 
nights at the Wheeler taber- 
nacle meetings. 

In 1917, a ‘‘water wagon" 
club known as the “Grape Juice 

was organized. 
Attorney Joseph 
Streuber closed all taverns with- 
in two miles of city limits, and 
Horseshoe Lake fishing resorts 
were limited to soft drinks. 

Speakeasies, Liquor Stills 

By the 1920s, illegal speak- 
easies and illicit stills were nu- 


merous in the Quad-Cities and 
c raids were being con- 


raid on five Madison 
stills in 1920 by Prohibition E 
forcement Officer M. T. Kig- 
gins, assisted by Granite City 
police, resulted in destruction of 
1,500 gallons of raisin mash, 100 
gallons of “white mule” and 
nine tanks of “moonshine” 
whisky 


While pastor of St. Mary's 
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Catholic Church, Father D, L. 
Scully twice led “dry raids” 
and broke hundreds of bottles of 
liquor in his anger over sales 
to young people. 

A large still with 500-gallon 
capacity — representing an in- 
vestment of $35,000 and capable 
of producing 180 to 190 proof 
whisky, was raided at Horse- 
shoe Lake in November 1922. 


A small still raided in Granite 
City consisted mainly of a gran- 
ite pot and a tin funnel. 


In September 1923, it was re- 
ported there had been more 
than 90,000 violations of the 
prohibition law in the U.S. since 
its start Jan. 16, 1920. 

Charlie and Laurie Taylor 
brother evangelists, preached 
against the evils of drinking in 
1924 at the Rialto Theatre and 
in a large tent. They were to 
return here in 1940 to speak on 
other topics. 


Many soft drink parlors were 
alleged to be serving liquor in 
the mid-1920s, and there were 
few people who could not figure 
out some way to obtain alcohol. 
Scores of speakeasies operated. 


During a clean-up cam- 
paign by Granite City police 
in 1924, 2,500 bottles of home 
brew were emptied. 

A bootleggers’ feud between 
the Cuckoo gang and Italian 
gunmen developed in St. Louis 
and Madison County in 1925-26. 
Federal agents raided nine 
Quad-City locations in February 
1926. 

By 1929, even some who had 
profited handsomely said they 


Nameoki, GC Merged in 1949; Plan 


Merger of the municipalities 
of Granite City and Nameoki 
was actively considered in the 
1930s but did not take place 
until 1949. 

Granite City, bordered on the 
east by Nameoki, had heavy 
industry, which gave it a high 
proportion of taxable property 
to population. 

Nameoki was a “bedroom 
community” with a rapidly 
growing number of residents 
but little commerical or manu- 
facturing property to include in 
its assessment base. 

Not all of the trump cards 
were held by Granite City, how- 
ever. Nameoki, with no neigh- 
bor to the east, had room to 
grow. Granite City was sur- 
rounded and its natural growth 
was stymied. 

The solution seemed to be a 
merger of the two, but it was 
a long and sometimes bitter 
struggle 

Entrenched Nameoki officials 
did not want to give up their 


jobs. Residents loyal to the 
name and traditions of Name- 
oki did not want to see their 
municipality submerged and 
made a part of Granite City, 
despite the imbalance between 
municipal costs and available 
revenue. 
First Vote in 1940 

Merger first. reached the el- 
ection stage in September 1940. 
The plan was approved in 
Granite City by a difference of 
87 votes but was defeated by a 
3-to-1 margin in Nameoki. 

Since ratification by both was 
required, the proposal lost. 

Nameoki residents voted 802 
to 663 in March 1949 to change 
from village to city govern- 
ment. Election of first Nameoki 
city officials took place two 
months later. 

The year of 1949 proved to 
be decisive. By October, ad- 
vantages of merger had be- 
come more obvious to many 
Nameokians and they voted fav- 
orably, 792 to 661. The following 


Fe 


JUDICIAL ATTIRE worn by George Moran, 
Granite City attorney who became an appellate 
judge in ceremonies in 1964. The robe was pre- 
sented by the Tri-City Bar Association, which hon- 


ored him at a dinner. 


Front row, left to right, 


William Beatty, his law partner, now a circuit 
judge; Judge Moran; and Merlin Hiscott, now an 
associate judge. Back row, State Rep. Leland Ken- 


nedy, Alton; 


Rep. Lloyd “Curly” Harris, Granite 


City; and Daniel O'Neill, Alton, a legislative candi- 


date at the time. 


were ready for the “noble ex- 
periment” to end. 

Fred Lee, operator of the 
Shady Rest ‘Inn, was wounded 
at his establishment by two 
customers who turned out to be 
“trigger-happy hoodlums.”” 

Predicting the passing of 
“respectable taverns” like his, 
he said when interviewed at his 
hospital bed that there were 
“increasing hazards and de- 
creasing profits.” 

Elections On Issue 

Elections held here trace the 
beginning and end of the period. 
At the time, Granite City was 
partly in Venice Township and 
partly in Nameoki Township. 

Local option was voted down 
1585 to 759 in Venice Township 
and 762 to 297 in Nameoki 
Township in 1908. 

A comment of the day was, 
“It poured rain and it poured 
votes—so many that there is a 
question as to where they all 
came from.”’ 

With women voting here for 

the first time, the “wets” 

won over the “drys” in 

April 1914. 

In heavy voting, both the 
men and the suffragettes 
opposed prohibition. 
The totals were: 

Township, men, 1759 to 385, 
and women, 732 to 411; Nam- 
eoki Township, men, 1236 to 368, 
and women 434 to 375, the “‘no”’ 
votes prevailing in each in- 
stance. 

When Prohibition was repeal- 
ed in 1933, repeal carried by a 
4-1 margin in Illinois and by 
623-142 in the Quad-Cities. 


Rejected in 1940 


month, annexation of Nameoki 
by Granite City became a real- 
ity with an affirmative vote of 
1781 to 963 in Granite City. 


Venice 


# 


In January 1897,” Professor 
L. P. Frohardt and two assist- 
ants, Cassie Listman and 
Emma Pettingill, opened 
classes in Emerson School, a 
two-story building erected at a 
cost of $14,000. First school 
directors were George Webb, 
Mark Henson and Dr. J. S. 
Chase. 


# 
# 


The worst flood in the record- 
ed history of Granite City oc- 
curred during the June ‘river 
rise of 1844, Steamboats were 
able to ply eastward from St. 
Louis to bluffs seven miles 
away. Cahokia, Venice and IIli- 
noistown (now East St. Louis) 
were virtually destroyed. 


are posed with their wagons and teams, 
surrounding areas. 


Hawk, Braden 


ready to} haul beer to 


and Kinder 


Families Arrived Here on 
Flatboats from W. Virginia 


Governor Ninian Edwards of 
Mlinois named Dr. Geo. Caldwell 
as judge of the county court 
on Dec, 24, 1814, two years and 
three months after the estab- 
lishment of Madison County. 

Dr. Caldwell bought two lots 
from Thomas Kirkpatrick i n 
1815 and moved to the vicinity 
of Edwardsville. 

The town was then little more 
than a stump-strewn clearing, 
but in the next few years it 
acquired the rudiments of a 
proper seat of justice. 

The first county jail was 
ready for lawbreakers in De- 
cember 1816. A log courthouse 
was completed two months 
later. 
» An increased flow of pio- 
neers had resulted, mean- 
while in furthur settlement 
of the area in which Gran- 
ite City was to rise. 

John Anthony, a Pennsyl- 
vanian, built a cottonwood 
hut on the site of Old Ven- 
ice in 1815, and made a half- 
dozen crude skiffs which he 
rented to wayfarers. 

He also served rough-and- 
ready meals and provided 


An advertisement in the Oct 
12, 1910, issue of the Granite 
City Press and Herald read: 


“Wanted—Honest girl, wid- 
ow preferred, willing to marry 
me in order to support me two 
years while I complete my 
course in dentistry at Washing- 
ton University, St. Louis. Please 
write and send photos.” 


The writer, deluged with re: 
plies, reported two months 
later that he had chosen one 
of the applicants. 


# 


The oldest Granite City club, 
the Ladies’ Coterie, was organ- 
ized March 25, 1895, by Mrs. 
Mark Henson, Mrs. George 
Wedd, Mrs. James Chase and 
Mrs. J. G. McRoberts, It was 
and, is chartered by the Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs. 


# 


Later followed by horse races 
and dog races, early sports at- 
tractions in the Granite City 
area included cock fights, held 
at Schmidt's Mound Park, Col- 
linsville Road, and even dog 
fights in a Chouteau Slough 
roadhouse. 


| 
pallets for overnight lodgers. 

In 1817, al group of Pennsyl- 
vanians, indluding the Hawk, 
Braden and} Kinder families, 
boarded flatboats at Wheeling, 
West Virginia, drifted down the 
Ohio and eventually landed at 
St. Louis. 

After a brjef reconnoiter, the 
newcomers bought land at and 
near the sit¢ of Granite City. 

Their cabins comprised a 

loosely-knit settlement in a 

district which came to be 

known as‘\Six-Mile Prairie, 
so called| because it lay 
about six) miles from St. 

Louis. | * 

When Illinpis was admitted to 
the Union on Dec, 3, 1818, Mad- 
ison County) had 5,456 inhabi- 
tants and An area of 15,650 
square miles. Its southern 
boundary was the same as at 
present, but] the eastern bound- 
ary extended to Michigan Terri- 
tory, and thé western and north- 
ern boundaries were conter- 
minous with those of Illinois. 

Elected ip September 1818, 
Dr. George] Caldwell was the 
first "state genator from Madi- 
son Paint 

| 


Quartet Appears 
At Chautauqua 


Expenses | of presenting six 
days of Chautauqua entertain- 
ment*in Gfanite City in July 
1916 were guaranteed by Fred 
W. Kottmei¢r, L. P. Frohardt, 
W. F. Codlidge, John Klein- 
schmidt, Walter Saegesser, R. 
A. Bull, J. |E. Tollison, Stanley 
Hollis, Marion Crabtree, John 
Appel, Janes Lynch, Alvin 
Morefield, W. W. Hanlon, A. F. 
Howe, Lowig Ortgier, W. Rader, 
Rev. E. M.|Ryan, L. A. Coffelt 
and Nathan} Fleishman. 


Headlinga| by the Musical 
Arts Quartet, the performances. 
were typicdl of those held’ in 
Granite City each summer for 
many years| : 

| # 


The Maryland Real Estate 
Co. in October 1929 sponsored 
an unsuccessful attempt to, 
break the endurance flight rec 
ord for airplanes. Its plane was 
landed after 80 hours and 26 
minutes due to rain and turbu- 
lence. An employe of the firm 
later went to Miami, Fla., hop- 
ing to win a $25,000 endurance 
flight prize. 


MODERN CONVENIENCES such as dialing were not available when this 
photo was taken of Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. employes at the central 
office in Granite City. Left to right are the manager, Gordon Harris; Mrs. 


J. B. Judd, switch board operator; 


and Dr. J. C. Reinschmidt, a dentist. 





Mon., oh 16, 1971 


Among |the thousands of Ger- 
mans who came to Missouri in 


sons, 


G. and Frederick W. 


The family settled at St. 
Louis, where Frederick W., eld- 
est son, found work as a car- 
penter. 

William F. and Frederick G. 
became apprentice tinners and 
roofers. Henry, still a child, 
was enrolled in school. 

By 1857, Wiliam F. and Fred- 
erick G. had saved enough 
money to open a small shop of 
their own at Second Street and 
Cass Avenue, St. Louis. 

In those days, tinware was 
cut by hand and soldered to- 
gether. 

When the brothers learned 
that French manufacturers had 

+ developed a machine which 
stamped out pots and pans from 
a single sheet of tin, they im- 
ported one, along with a work- 
man to operate it. 

The machine’ produced shiny 
light-weight kitchen utensils far 
superior to the cast-iron vessels 
in general use. 

In no time at all the prothers 
amassed small fortunes. In 
1866, they incorporated the St. 
Louis Stamping Company. 

Despite fat incomes, William 
F, and Frederick G. continued 
to work feverishly, sometimes 
taking turns at the stamping 
machines) when rush orders 
piled up. | 

William] F., especially, spent 
long hours at the factory, en- 
grossed in details of production 
or absorbed in plans to capture 
new markets. 

His nervous system finally 
splintered. White and trem- 
bling, he| was put to bed. 

The doctor said it was a 
clear of too much tin- 
ware. He advised William 
to forget that pots and pans 
existed, to see new places 
land to |cultivate new inter- 
jests. Thus, when William 
lregained his strength he 
went overseas to Europe. 

The young manufacturer 
visited the chief capitals, 
lolled at fashionable water- 
ling places and viewed the 
museums and cathedrals 
listed in guide books. Then, 
partly because it recalled 
life on the rivers at home, 
he booked passage on a 
\steamboat plying the Rhine. 
‘One morning the steamer 

nosed into a village where car- 
go awaited, and William went 
ashore to stretch his legs. 

As he |sauntered down the 
main street, idly glancing at 
shop windows, his attention was 
drawn to) a display of kitchen 
utensils in the show room of a 
small factory. ° 

Unlike any William had ever 
seen, these pots and pans were 
coated with a glossy substance 
that glowed in the sunlight. 

He hurried in and examined 
the ware, It felt as smooth as 
frozen satin. 

, Excitedly, he called for 

the proprietor and intro- 

duced himself. Could Herr 

Proprietor tell how these 

vessels ere manufactured? 

Yes, Herr Proprietor could 
and would—for $5,000. 

William returned to the 
steamboat and carried his 
luggage ashore. He spent 
the next several weeks in 
the factory, learning what 
ingredients went into the 


enamel and how it was ap- 
plied to sheet iron. 

Then, armed with notes, 
he headed for the nearest 
port. 

Back in America, he pat- 
ented the enameling process 
and, with Frederick G., be- 
gan producing Granite 
Ware, so named because 
ground granite was the ba- 
sic material in the enamel. 


Housewives bought granite 
ware utensils, found them 
satisfactory and told their 
neighbors. Sales of the St. 
Louis Stamping Co. doubled 
and redoubled. 

Sheet iron used in making 
granite ware had to be im- 
ported from Wales. The 
brothers always purchased 
an extra year’s supply, a 
policy rewarded in 1877 
when the Welsh mill burned 
to the ground. 

In 1878, the Niedringhauses 
built the Granite Iron Rolling 
Mill at Second and Destrehan 
Streets, St. Louis. 

To obtain sheet iron compar- 
able to the foreign product, they 
imported skilled Welsh work- 
men among whom were: 

William George, John Harris, 
William Harris, Edwin Higgs, 
John Howell, John Jenkins, 
David Johns, John Johns, David 
Meredyth, Robert Price, Ed 
Richards, Ben Thomas, Joshua 
Thomas, Thomas Thomas, 
Frank Watkins and John Webb. 

The company formed in 
1878, Granite Iron Rolling 
Mill eventually became 
Granite City Steel Co. 
which traces its history to 
that year. 

It was destined to remain in 
Missouri until the founding .of 
Granite City during the 1890s. 

In the 1880s, the Republican 
party advocated high tariffs to 
protect infant industries. 

The Niedringhauses, particu- 
larly Frederick G., promptly 
grew interested in politics. 

The new rolling mill had en- 
abled the St. Louis Stamping 
Co. to stop importing sheet iron, 
but it still was compelled to 
buy foreign tin-plate, paying a 
duty of $22.40 per shipping ton. 

The low price of the English 
product had stifled development 
of domestic tin mills; American 
manufacturers were consequent- 
ly importing about $20,000,000 
worth of tin-plate yearly, 

In 1888, Frederick G. Nied- 
ringhaus was chosen as the Re- 
publican candidate for U. S. 
Representative in what was 
then the Eighth Congressional 
District of Missouri. 

Elected in a walkaway, he 
allied himself with the group 
of protectionists led by William 
McKinley of Ohio, chairman of 
the House Ways and Means 
Committee. 

Congressman Niedringhaus 
supplied data about tin - plate 
consumption which McKinley 
used in formulating provisions 
of the momentous tariff bill he 
introduced in April 1890. 

Described by its author as 
“protective in every paragraph 
and American in every line,” 
the bill increased rates on vir- 
tually all household articles 
and imposed a duty of $49.28 on 
each shipping ton of tin-plate. 

While Frederick labored 
‘on the legislative front, Wil- 
liam toiled at the factory in 
search of a method to 
enamel steel utensils, 

A keen analyst of indus- 
trial trends, he had seen 
that the Iron Age would 


ATTENTIVE AUDIENCE hears-U.S. Senator 
Everett M. Dirksen at the 27th annual Tri-Cities 


Chamber of Commerce 


Banquet in 1967. At the 


head table, left to right, are Mr. and Mrs. Carl 
Mathias, Randall Robertson and Mrs. Howard Kase- 


pass and, with it, iron gran- 

ite ware. 

After repeated failures, 
he succeeded in developing 
an enamel which expanded 
and contracted at the same 
Tate as sheet steel. An open 
hearth furnace was installed 
at the rolling mill to manu- 
facture steel. 

Congress passed the McKinley 
Tariff in October 1890. 

The country as a whole dis- 
liked the measure, fearing it 
would cause exorbitant rises in 
the cost of living. . 

Many protectionist Congress- 
men, including William McKin- 
ley, were defeated in the Demo- 
cratic landslide of November 
1890. 

In the following year, Mc- 
Kinley ran for governor of 
Ohio. As campaign souve- 
nirs, he distributed 100,000 
tin plates manufactured © 
by the St. Louis Stamping 
Co., the first American firm 
to produce tin-plate com- 
mercially. 

In 1892, Governor McKinley 
dedicated the huge Leeds: Reid 
Rolling Mill at Elwood, Ind., 
first big tin-plate mill in the 
country. 

Four years later, McKinley 
was elected President of the 
United. States. 

Anticipating a huge increase 
in business, the Niedringhaus 
brothers made plans to enlarge 
production capacity of their 
mills. 

Two courses were open. 

They could build additions 
to the plants in St. Louis, or 
they could build a new plant 
on comparatively cheap 
land near St. Louis, develop 
a‘city there and recover 
their investment through 
resultant rises in real estate 
values. 

The latter proved most 
attractive and they began 
to look about for a suitable 
site. 

As told by George W. Nied- 
ringhaus, (1865-1928), son of 
William F.: 

Their first selection was 
some ten miles north of St. 
Louis in a district known then 
and still known as the Spanish 
Pond. The Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy Railroad had graded 
a ‘right-of-way through this 
land; the road would be built 
within a year. 

“However, on approaching the 
president of the railroad, my 
father was told that the con- 
struction of the road was in- 
definite. 

“It was then decided to ex- 
pand on property adjoining the 
North St. Louis rolling mill. 

“Sufficient property was 
bought with the exception of a 
small piece of ground that was 
necessary to round out ‘the 
tract, but was held by people 
owning it at an exorbitant fig- 
ure, 

“Then, too, a blind street 
ran through our property. And 
while the street had never been 
opened, being public property 
it precluded using it for build- 
ing purposes. 

“Efforts were made to have 
this street vacated, for which 
the Messrs. Niedringhaus of- 
fered to pay a good price. 

“Opposition developed in the 
council, which finally resulted 
in our ‘giving up all thought of 
building in north St. Louis and 
we began looking for a new 
location. 

“The Merchants’ Termi- 

nal Railroad was under con- 
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3,500-Acre City Created: Almost Called ‘Niedringhaus’ Armed Bandits 


struction about this time 
and the Merchants’ Bridge 
also was pi com- 
pleted. We were subscribers 
to this terminal company, 
believing this service nec- 
essary for the development 
of St. Louis. 

“Qne afternoon (August 
1891) it was decided to take 
a trip to the east side of the 
Mississippi River, following 
the new terminal right-of- 
way. 

“We crossed on the North 
Market Street Ferry, drove over 
the old Alton Road, crossing the 
C. & A. and other tracks at a 
small station at that time called 
Kinder, where Niedringhaus 
Avenue (now) crosses these 
tracks. 

“The country was a very 
prosperous community at that 
time and the farms all seemed 
to be kept in such excellent 
condition. 

“We drove to a point, prob- 
ably attracted by a beautiful 
formed elm tree over four feet 
in diameter which was at that 
time on ‘the property now owned 
by the Hoyt Metal Company... 
We spent some time in looking 
over the property from this 
point and I recall my father’s 
remark that this would make 
an ideal site for the city such 
as we contemplated. 

“On a subsequent trip to 
Kinder Station, the Nied- 
ringhauses met Mark Hen- 
son, Kinderhook school 
teacher, whom they em- 
ployed as their land agent. 
“‘Henson obtained options on | 
3,500 acres, Satisfied with 
this tract, which included 
the highest land in the 
area, the Niedringhauses 
purchased it in 1892. 

“The river rose to 36 feet that 
year, flooding lowlands at Kin- 
der station and other sections 
of the American Bottoms; but 
this, if the expression may be 
used, did not throw cold water 
on the Niedringhauses’ plans. 

“In the spring of 1893 they 
hired the city engineer of St. 
Louis to lay out Granite City. 
The plat was filed at Edwards- 
ville on May 20, 1893. 

“The town site occupied a 
slight elevation on what had 
been the corn field of William 
E. Barco. Each block was di- 
vided into lots 50 feet wide. 

“Longitudinal streets extended 
northeast and southwest in 
gridiron fashion, except Nied- 
ringhaus Avenue, a broad di- 
agonal thoroughfare which ran 
due east and west. 

“Niedringhaus Avenue had 
the added distinction of be- 
ing the only street with a 
formal name; the others 
bore numbers or letters of 
the alphabet. 

“A round plot at the inter- 
section of Twentieth Street 
and Niedringhaus Avenue 
was designed as Circle 
Park. 

“Free sites for churches 
were reserved in the-poten- 
tial residential area. 

“Industrial sites lay along 
the right-of-way of three 
railroads at the west. A pro- 
jected belt line encompassed 
the whole tract like a string 
tied around a bundle.” 

The sons of William F. and 
Frederick G. wanted the place 
to be called Niedringhaus, but 
the fathers chose the name 
Granite City, commemorating 
the product — granite ware — 
that had made them wealthy. 


berg. Closer to the camera, from the left, are the 
Rev. Dr. David B. Maxton, Mrs. E. G. Schmitt, E. 
G. Schmitt, Mr. and Mrs. C. E. Townsend, Mrs. Leo 


Konzen and Leo Konzen. 


Active in Area 
In Past Years 


Banks were a favorite target 
of robbers in the early days of 
the Quad-Cities. Many made 
good on their theft attempts, 
but others were either shot 
down or captured later. 

To help combat the crime 
wave, five motorcycle deputies 
began patroling Madison 
County roads in November 
1924, armed with riot guns and 
tear gas bombs. It was noted 
that county banks had lost 
$100,000 to robbers in a three- 
month period. 

A trio took $10,000 from the 
Granite City Trust and Savings 
Bank ‘July 29, 1932, despite be- 
ing fired on by the assistant 
cashier. 

Saloon Holdups 

Many other robberies oc- 
curred, with accompanying 
violence. 

Three unmasked bandits 
killed two people in holding up 
the Lakatos saloon, Pacific 
Avenue and Spruce Street, Feb. 
24, 1915. Two of the group were 
found guilty and sentenced to 
14-year prison terms, 

Patrick J. Nalty, treasurer 
of the Granite City Post news- 
paper, was slain in a revolver 
duel with St. Louis gangsters 
in July 1922. 

Patrolman Ross Johnson was 
seriously wounded in the bat- 
tle at 19th Street and Cleveland 
bivd. with the gangsters, who 
were fleeing after robbing a 
bank. 

Two armed bandits were slain 
March 20, 1923, when they en- 
gaged in a revolver duel with 
Walter Nichols, proprietor of a 
soft drink parlor at 2400 Ed- 
wards St. 

A $63,000 Granite City Steel 
Co. payroll was taken from a 
bank cashier by five robbers in 
front of the Granite City post 
office April 25, 1924. 

“Strip bandits” were active 
in 1938. A gang of seven men 
and a woman forced robbery 
victims to disrobe so they could 
not follow immediately, afford- 
ing the robbers time to escape. 

A youth ful-appearing bandit 
obtained $10,000 with a note 
handed to a teller Oct. 21, 1968, 
at the First Granite City Na- 
tional Bank. 

On July 7, 1970, an armed 
gunman took $1,000 from two 
tellers at the Illinois Power Co. 
office in Granite City. 


A. 0. SMITH CORP. plant, which manufactures auto frames. Located on 
Illinois Highway Three, it is shown just before completion in the fall of 1954. 


COUNTRY CLUB INTERIOR. Oné of the lounge rooms of the Madison 
County Country Club in the 1920s. A new building on the same site now houses 


the Sunset Hills Country Club. 


CLEVELAND BOULEVARD in the early 1900s could be classified as a 


classic residential area or as a still partially rural area. 
at the far right in the photo. 


A cow is grazing 








Congratulations To 
Granite City On Its 


DIAMOND JUBILEE 


. We take pride in saluting 
Granite City on its 75th Anniversary. 
Illinois Power Company provides gas and 
electricity to the folks in this area. 


The growth of our. company is directly 


linked to the progress of the areas we serve. 


It has been our pleasure to share 


in the growth and progress of Granite City. 


IT'S OUR BUSINESS TO SERVE YOW BETTER 


ILLINGIS POWER COMPANY 


at right and the roller on the street in the center 


YOUR HIGHWAY TAXES AT WORK. Brick 
background. 


| paving installation is shown in the early 1900s on 
21st Street looking north. Note the piles of brick 
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POPULAR RESORT for 


y| 1900s was Bricker 
(top left) the hotel at the 
Young's 


and 


MOELLENBROCK’S 


of the popular weekend vacation 


with 


and 
rese 


trolley 


Young 


HORS: 


residents 


ort 


tracks i 


HOE 


spots 





of Granite City during 
s Summer 
(top right) the entrance 


fore, 


LAKE RESORT was 
in this area 


the 


Resort 


the 
Photos are 
to Brick 


zround 


one 


in the 1900s 


Owzled atid operated by William Moellenbrock (upper left corner) 


1911 DEDICATION CEREMONY for the Granite City down- 
town post office attracted hundreds of persons following a parade 


with 


decorated 


buggies 


and 


horseless 


ca 


riages. 


Note the gas 


left). th 
left) th 


Horseshoe 


t provided vatationers many hours 
the pleasant 


site. The photos show 


surrounding the lake. 


lamps and the trolley tracks 


on Niedringhaus Avenue. 


of recreation on the 180-acre 
ndscape of the resort area 


Niedring- 


haus Methodist Church is in the background at the left. 


Mon., Aug. 16, 1971 


NIEDRINGHAUS AND EDISON Avenues, showing the city hall site before 


the building was constructed in’ 1928. The large structure directly behind the 


park area is the Elks Club. A sign on the lawn reads, 


“This park is being 


maintained by the Granite City Business Women’s Club,”” 


NIEDRINGHAUS AND DELMAR Avenues 
taken prior to 1910 
Church, 


here. The pictu 


Meshodis 


was 
inghau 


before 


post. office construction 


In the background at left is Nied. 


‘Yellow Hammer’ Cars Took Crowds to Lake Outings 


One of the most nostalgic re- 
collections in the minds of ‘‘old 
timers” is the memory of, 
spring, summer and fall week- 
ends spent at Horseshoe Lake. 

“Yellow hammer” street cars 
provided transportation, and 
many was the time that virtual- 
ly every window of the car had 
a fishing pole projecting from 
it. 

The lake, which then con- 
tained an ample supply of wa- 


ter, was a mecca for fishermen, 
picnic parties and duck hunters. 

Picnickers ate chicken and 
fish, fried golden crisp, and 
washed them down with mugs 
of foaming beer. Boat races, 
boat rides and swimming were 
enjoyed. 

Most popular resorts were 
Stemmer’s Grove, on this side 
of the lake, and Moellenbrock's 
Grove, on the opposite shore. 


The parade of wagons headed 


for the lake began each Satur- 
day. Steelworkers ending their 
shifts joined the throng at 7 
a.m. and 1 p.m, 


Then, on Sundays, many St. 
Louisans crossed the river on 
the ferry and jammed the 


lake's picnic grounds. 

Long Lake Park and Pontoon 
Beach were established Jater 
and drew crowds from a wide 
area of Illinois and Missouri. 


ORIGINAL ST. ELIZABETH HOSPITAL, Iocated on Broadway in Venice, 


was operated between 
staffed by four nuns 
anite City in 1911 


1896 and 
Closed, because of a 
when 


1898 by the Rev 


Peter Kaenders and was 
lack of funds, it was reopened in 


Fr. Kaenders bought the Lutheran Hospital on Iowa, 


a ee 


| 


OLD LUTHERAN HOSPITAL built in 1905 at a cost of $6,000, facing 2ist 
Street at lowa Street. It became St. Elizabeth Hospital in 19}1. 





